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MR. GLADSTONE’S SCOTCH TOUR. 


HE personal and party triumph which Mr. GrapsToNE 
T has achieved in bis Scotch ‘iantihion is only tem- 
pered by the possibility that it may have caused the 
defection of some Liberal supporters. Admiration for 
his bodily and mental vigour and for his voluble elo- 
quence will probably have stimulated to the highest pitch 
the enthusiasm of local partisans. In Midlothian, and 
perhaps in Perthshire, the result of the election may pro- 
bably be affected by the unprecedented excitement of 
the Tast fortnight. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
GLaDsTONE can have made converts to his aggressive and 
uncompromising faith, but lukewarm adherents will be 
roused to action by his example and precept. The 
national vanity was stimulated both by direct and profuse 
adulation, and by vehement appeals from the judgment of 
Parliament to the passion and prejudice of great popular 
assemblies. Even in the official address to the University 
of Glasgow the arts of the demagogue were not forgotten. 
Extravagant praise of the Scotch Universities was seasoned 
with sneers at the students of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
at the section of society to which many of them belong. 
In Mr. Giapstone’s opinion, young men born to a compe- 
tence, and those who share their tastes and habits, are 
to be counted among the dangerous classes. The arti- 
sans and sons of farmers and tradesmen who strive through 
the Scotch Universities to emancipate themselves from 
distasteful callings, are invidiously contrasted with the 
spoilt children of luxury who grow up to become unbe- 
lievers in Mr. Grapstone. The thrift and energy of Scotch 
students deserve Mr. Giapstone’s eulogies; but the Scotch 
Universities, having for the most part to deal with unpre- 
pared schoolboys, have seldom the opportunity of pro- 
ducing finished scholars. They are excellently suited to 
their practical purpose, but the eminent men who form the 
governing bodies must often regret that their own learn- 
ing and accomplishments have no suflicient employment 
while they are engaged in elementary tuition. As the 
Lorp Recror’s address was only an episode in Mr. Grap- 
stonr’s enterprise, it is not surprising that it should have 
been little better than aerated commonplace. Successive 
generations of Glasgow students have been content with 
equally shallow generalities, painfully compiled by Lord 
Rectors of whom very few could compete in fluency with 
Mr. GLapsTone. 

An honr or two later he was more in his element when 
he spoke to a crowded political meeting. With charac- 
teristic, and almost feminine, impatience of contradiction, 
he began his speech by A a his frivolous complaint 
about the appointment of Lord Hamproy, and by a conten- 
tion that no modern Parliament had completed seven full 
Sessions. There is not the smallest practical difference 
between seven Sessions and six Sessions and a half; and 
the Government of the day is bound to consider the in- 
convenience of dissolving in the middle of a Session. The 
general election of 1865 would have been held in the 
autumn, even if the election of 1859 had occurred three 
months earlier; and in that case the practice which Mr. 
GLaDsToNE passionately asserts to be without precedent 
would have been established without opposition or com- 
ment. In the appointment of Lord Haupron the Govern- 
ment strained a point to provide for a meritorious public 
servant, who would have been fully entitled to a pension 
of the same amount with his salary if there had been a 


vacancy in the list. It wasnatural that the Opposition should 
find fault with the act at the time, though Mr. GLapsTone 
had been allowed with impunity to double the salary of 
one of his Lords of the Treasury because he had at thetime 
no room for an able supporter in a higher office. After 
six years, when, according to Mr. Guiapsrong, the country 
is in unprecedented difficulty and danger, Lord Hampron 
and his place might well have been conveniently left in 
peace. The rest of the Glasgow speech was of the type 
with which Scotland and England are familiar. The demon- 
strationthat theAfghan war was a blunderand a crime would 
have been equally conclusive to the audience if the enter- 
prise had been the noblest and most necessary of all wars 
recorded in history. At Hamilton, in acknowledging the 
gift of the freedom of the burgh, Mr. Giapstone touched 
on a new and appropriate topic. He took occasion to 
praise some of the eminent men with whom he had been 
acquainted, and who had received the same municipal 
honour. It is pleasant to learn that Lord BrovcHam became 
in extreme old age mild and tolerant; and that Sir James 
Grauam, who irritated his adversaries by his look and by 
every tone of his voice, was the gentlest and indeed the 
humblest of men. A still more elaborate eulogy on the 
late Lord Derby had evidently a double purpose. JouNson 
remarked of Popre’s complimentary mention of certain 
bishops that it was intended to give pain to somebody, 
but he did not know to whom. There is no difficulty in 
perceiving to whom Mr. Grapstone’s praises of Lord 
Derby are intended to give pain. Since the retirement of 
the former chief of the Conservative party Mr. GLapstonE 
professes often to have regretted his loss. Lord Dersy’s 
boast that he had “ dished the Whigs,” and his confession 
that he had taken a leap in the dark, are forgiven as harm- 
less eccentricities in comparison with darker deeds which 
are significantly hinted. Having for ten days spoken 
against Lord BeaconsFieLD, Mr. GiapsToxe ends his Scotch 
journey by talking at him. 

Enthusiastic admirers were delighted when Mr. Gtap- 
STONE devoted one of his speeches to the denunciation of 
the financial policy of the Government. In that region 
his pre-eminence was undisputed; and it could not be 
denied that he was, if not more skilful, at least more 
fortunate, than his present successor. It is not a little re- 
markable that those of his political supporters who under- 
stand the subject best express but a cold and qualified 
approval of his financial speech. Not for the first 
time, he confused — with finance, and questions of 
keeping accounts with the relation between resources and 
expenditure. It was of bad omen for the dispassionate 
soundness of his exposition that he spoke under irrita- 
tion provoked by a trivial cause. Sir Srarrorp Norrs- 
cote at the Lorp Mayor’s dinner offered a challenge 
to discuss finance, which Mr. Guapstone accepted with 
eagerness, though he complained more than once that a 
speech on finance was unusual after dinner. He had 
no difficulty in showing, what the Caancector of the 
ExcHEQuer would never attempt to deny, that the ex- 
penditure has for two years exceeded the revenue, and 
that, in default of fresh taxation, the deficiency is neces- 
sarily added to the Debt. For the outlay Sir Srarrozp 
Norrucore only shares responsibility with his colleagues ; 
but his mode of dealing with the charge affects his repu- 
tation asa financier. In many columns of denunciation 
of Eastern and Indian policy Mr. Guiapstoye had ex- 
hausted the subject of expenditure. Whether it was 
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right or wrong to increase the navy, to bring troops from | leagues, or his still more advanced supporters, has in 


India to the Mediterranean, and to contribute to the cost 
of the Afghan war—all these things had been done, and 
for all it was necessary to pay. Even Lord Hampron’s 
salary, with which the speech on finance absurdly began, 
is acharge on the Consolidated Fund. If Mr. Giapsroxe 
had confined himself to the only alternatives presented to 


of the Excuequer, he would scarcely have 


rsuaded even an audience of partisans that it would 
ave been just and wise to add some millions to the taxes 

in a time of general distress. As in the case of the grand- 
father who defeats the intentions of Providence, and of 
representation in proportion to distance, Mr. GLAapsTONE 
extemporaneously produced two or three sacred and 
eternal principles to support his conclusion that Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore is a bad financier. Heaven has 
ordained that the expenditure of the year shall be pro- 
vided by taxation; and also that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shall produce his Budget in April, and not 
afterwards introduce a supplement. Both rules are in 
ordinary cases sound; but Heaven has often, and even in 
Mr. Giapstone’s time, allowed exceptions. 

The Americans, whom since the end of the Civil War 
Mr. Gtapstone is never tired of praising, paid no con- 
siderable part of the enormous cost of the struggle by 
additional taxes. Nearly the whole of the outlay was pro- 
vided by loans, constituting the largest national debt 
which has been incurred by any nation. Since the con- 
clusion of peace the debt has been rapidly diminished, as 
the improvement of natignal credit allowed a reduction of 
interest ; and largesurpluses of revenue have been applied 
to the same purpose. The violation of Mr. Griapsroyn’s 
divine law has, onthe whole, produced satisfactory 
results in the United States. The doctrine that there 
should be only one Budget in the year seems still more 
artificial. is desirable both in public and private 
transactions to employ a good system of bookkeeping; 
but no firm and no State was, except indirectly, ever 
made richer by any mode of keeping accounts. If 
new charges accrue after April, fresh application must 
be made to Parliament. Minutely critical of deviations 
from the most technical rules, Mr. GLADSTONE never hesi- 
tates, for party purposes or for rhetorical effect, to unsettle 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution and of 
society. His wanton and unscrupulous declaration that 
Parliament might rightfully seizeallthe landin the kingdom 
if it were economically desirable to cut it up into little 
freeholds, is the most revolutionary proposition which has 
been advanced in Europe by any politician not professing 
to be a Socialist. If Mr. Gravstone’s theory is generally 
accepted, no man can be confident that he will be allowed 
to retain the land which he or his predecessors in title 
have purchased in reliance on the law. Personal and here- 
ditary attachment to place is to be utterly disregarded if 
a Parliament elected by universal suffrage decrees the 
expropriation of landowners. The purchase-money would 
perhaps not be more effectually secured to the outgoing 
freeholder than the equivalent right of Mahometan fugi- 
tives from Bulgaria. 1t is much more dangerous to tamper 
with property than to produce a supplementary Budget in 
July. It is alarming to be informed by Mr. Grapstone in 
his last speech at Wigan that he has still more to say. For 
the present he has done mischief enough to his country, if 
not to his party. 


FRANCE. 


T is fortunate for M. Wavprxcron’s reputation that the 
place he fills should be as unpleasant as it plainly is. 

To an English looker-on it scems almost impossible that 
any Minister in M. Wapptnoton’s position should persuade 
himself that he is serving his country by remaining in 
office. It is quite intelligible that M. JuLes Ferry should 
believe that he is doing good to somebody or other, 
because he has no doubt convinced himself that the pro- 
scription of religious teachers is the particular blessing 
which France most needs at this moment. If M. Brisson 
or M. Fioguet were in power, it would be equally intel- 
ligible that they should stick to it. They, too, are fally 
persuaded in their own minds that the one thing needful 
tor the Republic is that places should be found for as many 
Republicans as want places. But M. Wappincton must 
be judged by a different rule. He has given no 
evidence that the persistence of his advanced col. 


_any way changed his views. When he goes into the 
tribune to solicit pardon for not having moved with 
sufficient rapidity, or to announce that his pace will be 
quickened for the fature, he does not pretend to think 
that the direction in which his face is turned is the right 
direction. He maintains a judicious silence about his 
opinions, and confines himself entirely to the reasons why 
he has not been able to do this, or to assurances that he 
fully intends to do that. Consequently, the wonder why 
he should think it needful so to excuse himself, or con- 
descend to give such promises, is in no way abated. As 
no man can like the singular functions which M. Wap- 
DINGTON has imposed upon himself, there eannot be a 
question as to his disinterestedness. It is not the less 
strange that he should be able to persuade himself that it 
can be his duty to do what he is doing. 

The explanation he gives to himself probably takes this 
form. I, he may say, am the last moderate Minister that 
France can hope to see for the present. If I go, 1 must 
be succeeded by some politician of a far more extreme 
type. Worse than this, I shall probably be succeeded by 
a very mediocre politician of an extreme type. M. GAMBETTA 
will again refuse to take office; and, inconvenient as his 
refusal may be, he can hardly be expected perhaps to with- 
draw it. The lead of the majority must therefore pass to 
some man who has scarcely been heard of outside the 
Chamber. M. Grévy will have no choice but to appoint 
him Minister, and France will thus be given over at a 
very critical moment in European politics to an unknown, 
and probably incompetent, Radical. In order to avoid 
this, it is my duty to remain in office, and I can only re- 
main in office by making such and such concessions to the 
advanced Left. There is some truth, no doubt, in this ex- 
position of the state of affairs. A Brissoy-FLoquer Cabinet 
would not make any very powerful impression upon the 
European Chancelleries, and with the existing Chamber it is 
hard to see how any but a Brisson-FLoqurr Cabinet could be 
constructed. But M. WapprncToy, supposing him really to 
reason in this way, forgets that the European Chancelleries 
do not judge a Minister wholly by what he is in himself. 
They take into account the force of the current which is 
carrying him along, and the strength which he can com- 
mand to swim against it. If they see that a Minister, 
however able and excellent he may be, is as much at the 
mercy of the current as the weakest of the men who are 
waiting to step into his place, they naturally care little 
about him. M. Wappriyetoy as the moderate repre- 
sentative of moderate Republicans might have had for 
them a real interest. M. Wapprneton as the extreme 
representative of moderate Republicans is a curiosity 
and nothing more. So long as M. Wapprneton holds 
office on the terms on which he appears at present to 
hold it, he probably gives foreigners an exaggerated 
impression of the strength of the Radical party in France. 
They argue that if he could resist them he would, and 
from this they draw the inference that he finds them 
irresistible. 

It may be objected that, as there are presumably some 
Radical measures to which M. Wappinecton would not 
consent, it is better that he should stay in office than 
make way for a successor who would stick at nothing. 
This reasoning leaves out of sight the fact that under 
a Parliamentary system a strong Government must be 
built up out of materials brought together in Opposition. 
Every day that M. Wappineron stays in office he makes 
the creation of a moderate Republican Opposition more 
difficult ; and, by so doing, postpones the period at which 
it will be possible to construct a moderate Republican 
Cabinet. Let us imagine, for instance, how things might 
have gone if M. Wappineroy had acted differently. Some 
time back he would have taken care to define his posi- 
tion. He would have distinguished the things he 
was ready to do from those he was determined not 
to do, and he would have admitted nothing into 
the former list which would have alarmed the 
moderate Republican party in the constituencies. On 
the contrary, he would have declared that he stood 
there as the representative and leader of that party. It 
is possible that the effect of this plain speaking would 
have been at once to strengthen M. Wappineton’s hands. 
His opponents are so divided among themselves that they 
can hardly hope to form a decently homogeneous Cabinet, 
and a good many votes which as it is are given to neither 


side might have been secared by a more decided Minister. 
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We will suppose, however, that the majority in the 
Chamber had declared that M. Wappixeton did not pos- 
sess its confidence, and that M. Wapprincron had there- 
upon placed his resignation in the Presipent’s hands. It 
is obvious that one result of this step would have 
been to invest M. Grivy with a degree of power 
which he does not ordinarily possess. So long as he 
has Ministers, he is bound to act by their advice; but the 
moment he is left without Ministers, he is able, and to 
some extent obliged, to act on his own responsibility. 
Under these circumstances, it would have been very 
natural if M. Grévy had objected to go on any longer with 
a Chamber in which no one party seemed able to command 
a majority. He might have remembered that, as has often 
been pointed out, the present deputies were elected on an 
issue which has ceascd to have any bearing on practical 
policy. The electors were called upon to say whether 
they wished to live under a Republic or under a 
Marshalate, and to that inquiry they returned an unmis- 
takable answer. But they were not asked under what sort 
of a Republic they wished to live, and it is consequently 
still uncertain what they would say if this question were 
put tothem. Under these circumstances, nothing would 
have been more natural and reasonable than a dissolution. 
If a majority of the electors had really desired a more Radi- 
cal Administration than M. Wapprneron, left to himself, 
would give them, they would have made their wishes clear ; 
and in doing this they would probably have also made it 
clear by whom they intended their wishes to be carried out. 
If, onthe other hand, they had been content tosee Republican 
forms administered in a Conservative spirit, they would 
have returned a majority which would have enabled M. 
Wappineron to take his own course, and leave his Radical 
opponents to take theirs. It is possible, however, that M. 
Grévy might not have seen his way to a dissolution, or 
might not have obtained the consent of the Senate. In 
that case M. Wapvincton must have resigned, and some 
temporary Cabinet of a more advanced sort would have 
succeeded to office, if not to power. The interval that 
would have followed would have been only a preparation 
for the general election. M. Wappincron would have 
frankly placed himself at the head of a Conservative 
Republican Opposition, and would have done his best 
to educate the electors into a better appreciation 
of what Conservative Republicanism means. For the first 
time, the moderate party in the constituencies would have 
seen the issue between Conservatism and Radicalism fairly 
fought out without the maintenance of Republican Govern- 
ment in any way depending on the result. This spectacle 
would have been altogether a new one, and it is impossible 
to say with certainty what effect it might not have produced. 
Hitherto the nation has had no experience of a really Con- 
servative Opposition. When the Republicans have been 
in power, the Opposition calling itself Conservative has been 
really revolutionary. Its ultimate object has been to destroy 
existing institutions, not to administer them differently ; 
to replace the Republic by a Monarchy, not to consolidate 
the Republic by the infusion of a spirit more in accord with 
the Conservative instincts of the French people. A new 
experience might have been attended with new conse- 
quences, and when the elections had at last come, the 
country might have given an unmistakable support to the 
moderate Republic. 


POLITICS AND LAND. 


C. is but too probable that the tenure of landed property 
may become a subject of political controversy. One of 
the Liberal candidates for Westminster speaks of relieving 
land from restrictions of the same kind with those which 
have in modern times been removed from commerce ; but 
there is a material difference between the two cases. 
Owners of land are not at all disposed to join in an agita- 
tion which is exclusively promoted in the real or supposed 
interest of other classes. The economic problem cannot 
be too carefully studied. It is possible that a change in 
the existing law might, by facilitating sale and purchase, 
largely affect the present distribution of land. Diminution 
in the average extent of landed estates, effected by volun- 
tary alienation, would prove the existence of a demand 
which may perhaps now be artificially checked. If, on the 
other hand, restriction of the powers of settlement produced 
no tendency to subdivision, the concession of a liberty 


which was not practically exercised would, at the worst, | 


have been harmless. The substitution of small freehold 
occupiers for great landlords and large farmers would not 
be the only possible alternative. Large numbers of per- 
sons in easy circumstances might be willing to sacrifice a 
portion of their incomes for the sake of acquiring small 
residential properties. Blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
village tradesmen would, if the opportunity offered, some- 
times pay high prices for small plots of land, on which 
they would not be wholly dependent. Lord Satispury 
and Mr. Tatsor of Margam urge strong reasons in support 
of the contention that small freeholds forming the only 
means of subsistence of the occupiers would, even if they 
were established, be gradually reabsorbed into larger 
estates. It may be doubted whether in any country the 
system can be maintained without compulsory sub- 
division among the children of the owner. As long as 
Englishmen continue to leave large families behind them, 
the establishment or maintenance of the French law of 
inheritance will be wholly impracticable. For the same 
reason the multiplication of peasant properties in Ireland 
might not improbably increase the destitution of the 
country. 

Every law which impedes the trial of experiments in 
different kinds of ownership provides opportunities for 
speculative agitation. Great proprietors who, like Lord 
Sauispury, have no objection to a large increase in the 
number of owners, will do well to aid in removing the 
alleged causes of excessive accumulation. The supposed 
injury to agriculture which is attributed to the limited 
estate of tenants for life is certainly not altogether im- 
aginary, although it is frequently exaggerated. Lord 
Satispury pointed out a counteracting influence in the 
incapacity of life-tenants to burden their properties with 
mortgages; though it might be argued that in some 
instances it would be advantageous to raise money on 
mortgage for the improvement of land. In general, the 
owner in fee simple of an estate heavily charged with 
mortgages would be unwilling and unable to expend 
capital on his estate; but it is hardly the business of 
legislators to prevent private persons from borrowing 
money on any security of which they may be able to dis- 
pose. Lord Satissury would probably not introduce 
entail and settlement, if they were novelties, merely for 
the purpose of discouraging the creation of incumbrances. 
The advocates of freedom of ownership are often the most 
eager opponents of freedom of contract. In both cases it 
is for the public interest that absolute owners should 
exist, and that they should, as far as possible, have 
the power of doing what they will with their own. 
The extension of the privilege beyond death and into 
another generation necessarily derogates from the future 
completeness of ownership. It is not improbable that the 
results of a change in the law might disappoint the expec- 
tations of theorists. The Duke of Ricumonp in his speech 
at Chichester remarked that, according to general experi- 
ence, no extraordinary agricultural distress was found to 
exist on large settled estates. It is true that great propric- 
tors are for the most part liberal landlords; but in many 
cases a life-tenant may be neither able nor willing to 
provide capital for improvement. The grievance of small 
and moderate capitalists who have not sufficient opportu- 
nities of investing money in the purchase of land is 
perhaps greater than that of which tenant-farmers are 
rather urged than inclined to complain. 

Active managers of elections are already preparing to 
appeal to the farmers against the landlords, in the hope of 
winning some seats from the party which has long con- 
trolled the county representation. Denunciations of the 
permissive clauses in the Agricultural Holdings Bill and of 
the Game-laws are always favourably received by farmers ; 
and, as a class, they perhaps take little interest in attacks 
on the security of landed property ; yet it is not probable 
that at the general election they will renounce their 
alliance with the landlords. They have never had much 
liking for Liberal Governments ; and the Opposition which 
now courts their favour is pledged or disposed to support 
measures which would destroy their political power, and 
even put an end to their occupation. The extension of 
household suffrage to the counties would place the repre- 
sentation in the hands of agricultural labourers to the ex- 
clusion of the present constituency. The compulsory 
division of the country into little freehold properties would, 
even if it were economically expedient, compel the existing 
race of farmers to seek some new employment. In many 
other instances doctrines invented for the gratification of 
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borough constituencies would be unpalatable to rural dis- | foremost amongst whom stand the Secretary of the Com- 
tzicts. In the present condition of agricultural industry mission, who preached a sermon with that text in the 
intelligent farmers may perhaps recognize the advan- | University Church, and the Chairman of the Commission, 


tages arising from freedom of contract. When rents are 
falling, and when farms are thrown on the hands of the 


Sir A. Cocxsury, who “commanded” that sermon to be 
published—and those enthusiastic reformers who have 


landlord, it is evident that the tenant is ina position to been nursing the expectation of seeing our old Uni- 
make his own terms, whether he objects to the preserva- | versities, with their mixed system of the great central 
corporation and the separate colleges—acting and reacting 


tion of game or desires to profit by the terms of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act. It is true that he cannot stipulate 
for changes in his landlord’s tenure; but farmers have not 
yet greatly interested themselves in the projects of theo- 
retical economists. 

It is satisfactory to observe that no speaker of political 
rank encourages the delusion of protective duties on corn 
or cattle. Mr. Giapsrone, when he wished to stigmatize 
his opponents as enemies of Free-trade, was obliged to 
imagine a supposed argument of Lord Satissury’s in favour 
of reciprocal protection. In his speech at Watford, Lord 
Satispory, while he disclaimed an unfounded imputation, 
confessed that on one point he had agreed with Mr. 
GLAbDsTONE against the opinions of Sir Rosert Peet. Lord 
Satispury had defended the principles of commercial 
treaties against independent legislation. One of the 
authors of the Treaty of 1860 onght not to have identified 
his own policy and Mr. Conpen’s with agricultural pro- 
tection. It was through a similar eagerness to fasten 
on the Government erroneous and unpopular opinions 
that in a former speech Mr. GrapstoNe complained of 
the default of the Government in not censuring the 
heterodox proposals of Mr. Cuapiix. A party leader 
cannot be really surprised at the abstinence of a 
Minister from saying disagreeable things as to the 
conduct of a zealous supporter. In the House of Lords 
Lord Beaconsrizrtp showed no undue toleration of the 
economic heresies of protectionist peers. In his answer to 
some of the statements and arguments of his inveterate 
assailant, Lord Sauispury showed moderation and good 
humour. He was not aware that on the same day Mr. 
GLaDsTONE was denouncing him once more, with the aid of 
misquotation, in a speech at Wigan; and even if he had 
known of the attack, he could scarcely have asked an 
agricultural meeting to acquit him of a pretended 
advocacy of national crime. Confining himself to the 
immediate topic of agriculture and of landed tenure, 
Lord Sauispuky, referring to the expression of doubt 
whether the compulsory establishment of petty freeholds 
would be expedient, suggested that Mr. Guapsrone’s 
doubts were apt to ripen rapidly into dogmas. It would 
perhaps not have been judicious before an audience of 
farmers to examine more accurately the complicated ex- 
travagance of Mr. Gapsrone’s language. While he 
might properly express a doubt as to the economic 
results of occupation of land by small owners, he 
was characteristically positive in the assumption that 
the question should be decided, not by experiment, but 
by preconceived opinion. When Mr. Giapstone or the 
majority of a future House of Commons is convinced that 
petty freeholds would be advantageous, all special rights of 
property are arbitrarily to be set aside for the purpose of 
introducing the change. It would be a much less oppres- 
sive proceeding to purchase a man’s pictures by compul- 
sion, on the ground that they would be more accessible in 
a public gallery. The trick of extemporizing general prin- 
ciples, which is only ludicrous when it is applied to trifles, 
becomes in the highest degree dangerous when it threatens 
the security of fundamental institutions. Mr. GuapsTone’s 
latest discovery is that, because his father long since gave 
him a faggot vote, faggot votes are legitimate when they 
are granted by fathers to sons still dependent on their 
bounty. The proposition that all property is held subject 
to the discretion of a political majority is not more fan- 
tastic, but it is much more objectionable. 


REFORM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


eens Cambridge Commission having prepared and 
“ confidentially ”’ communicated to leading members 
of the University certain draft statutes, the document 
has appeared in the local papers. This eccentric mode 
of proceeding of course absolves us from the usual ma- 
chinery of conventional “ believing’’ when considering 
their provisions. No doubt it helps the settlement 
of the matter that definite issues can now be raised 
between those who think that “the old ways are better” 


upon each other with check and counter-check, as one 
and yet not one institution—abolished in favour of some 
form of newfangled Phrontisterium, where the endowment 
of :esearch and the research of endowment may kiss each 
other, and sit down in peace. 


It will be remembered that the principal duty which 
was imposed upon the Commission in regard to the Uni- 
versity itself—and quite independently of its co-operation 
with the different colleges in revising their statutes—was to 
settle the rate and method by which these comparatively 
rich corporations were to supplement the teaching power of 
the less opulent central body. At the same time, they were 
to have a regard to the interests of religion and learning 
in the colleges. This summons, taken without its limita- 
tion, was an invitation to innovators of all kinds to run 
wild in various directions, to their own amusement and to 
the astonishment of the general world. Hither the colleges 
were to be all smashed up “dla mode Germanorum,” or 
a new destination was to be invented for their buildings, 
as so many guild-halls of special faculties. Persons who 
did not go all the way with these eager spirits anticipated 
some demand of an indefinite amount upon the different. 
colleges towards a central fand which was to be exclusively 
devoted to increasing and alimenting the professorial staff 
at the expense of, and in antagonism to, the colleges and 
their teaching. The portion of the Commissioners’ scheme 
which is put most prominently forward does certainly not 
seem to countenance any such projects, but rather in its 
general draft to seek for some process by which the sister 
systems of the colleges and of the University professoriate © 
may be assimilated in a uniform organization of educational 
work. The idea which underlies this suggestion appears to 
be that of reconciling University and colleges by bringing 
the professors, considered as so many teachers, and not as 
an exclusive oligarchy, within the influence of the collegiate 
system. The University fund which these reforms pre- 
suppose is to be raised by a levy upon each college, which 
is to be levied by a separate assessment defining the 
ratio which it is to bear to every thousand pounds of the 
income so to be acquired, according to its special circum- 
stances. These are, however, estimated by the Com- 
missioners upon some principle of which they do not 
vouchsafe the explanation, with the further provision that 
the maximum prescribed annual contribution is to be gradu- 
ally reached, although, it must be owned, within a very 
rapid term, and on a “higher law” basis which ignores 
such trifles as any failure of rent. The date 1888 which 
appears on the paper has, it is said, been already abandoned 
as untenable, and fourteen years substituted. A notable 
portion of the contribution of each college is to be devoted 
to the payment of one or more of thirty-one professors— 
that is to say, of nearly the entire staff of the professorial 
body, who are to be entitled, in their relations to the 
colleges, Professorial Fellows, and are to enjoy, in addition, 
Fellowships at certain named colleges, and to be respec- 
tively attached to those colleges from which they derive 
their stipends. Trinity is to have six, St. John’s five, King’s 
four, and so down to colleges which are to have only one. 
Most of these thirty-one are already existing chairs ; but 
the scheme includes the creation of some new pro- 
fessorships. If the college for any reason decline to 
elect the Professor to a Fellowship, it is during his tenure 
to forfeit for his benefit the value of a Fellowship. There 
is a theoretical and primd facie advantage in this portion 
of the Commissioners’ scheme in so far as, under one 
aspect, it seems to take away no money at all from the 
college, but only to condition the distribution and applica- 
tion of its fands. But in the rudimentary form in which 
it is presented there are various details of an arbitrary, if 
not irritating, character. We have referred to the provision 
intended to relieve a college which finds an uncongenial 
Professor thrust upon it, which nevertheless would, we 
imagine, have an effect by no means mollifying. There 
is another requisition for which we can see no justification 
which affects the graduate who is or may be elected one 
of these Professors, being already a}Fellow of another existing 
college. Common sense, one would have thought, would 
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have said that in this case he should be allowed to con- 
tinue a member of the House to which he belonged and 
with which he was identified. The Commission, in their 
research after Chinese uniformity, decree that he is to 
be pulled up and transplanted to the college of their 
selection. 


The colleges by the draft scheme were, as we have | ¥ 


said, originally only given until 1888 before they are to 
be liable for the full charge, which is to stand from that 
date at a not less contribution than 25,000]. a year. 
The proposal of this fixed unelastic minimum seems need- 
lessly harsh and alarming, and not easy to justify. The 
stages of payment are fixed, and, whichever may be the 
date at which the full demand is to be imposed upon the 
colleges, it will be at very short intervals. It is to bea 
first charge, and totally irrespective of the rental on 
which it is levied, so that the contribution might leave a 
margin wholly insufficient to pay even existing stipends. 
Some regard is usually shown to vested interests and 
actua! holders. Supposing the rateable contribution of 
any college, as fixed by the Commission in any given year, 
not to amount toa sum adequate to mect its own obliga- 
tions and duties after it had paid its appointed share of 
the 25,00o0l., the reason would probably be that the 
country was passing through a period of great depres- 
sion, in which the colleges were conspicuous sufferers. 
Will it be fair artificially to add to these burdens, while 
the newer interests created by the Commissioners would 
be guaranteed at the expense of the contributors against 
being affected by the general impoverishment ? 


It does not enter into our present object to inquire 
whether the impost falls heavily or not upon the respective 
colleges, or to test the stipends which it is proposed to allot 
to the Professors ; farther materials and longer time thar 
we have at our command would be needful for this 
examination. The principle of this reform, which ought, 
we think, to meet with general acceptance, is the co- 
ordination of the Professoriate with the Colleges. It is 
undoubtedly startling to see Trinity College amerced 
to the extent of 2291. per 1,000l.; but we believe that 
the Commissioners acquired the power of levying this huge 
fine as James I. did that of appropriating the goods of 
Archbishop Neate for the beuefit of the State. Still 
Trinity is too great an institution to be wholly at the 
— of the spasmodic gencrosity of its actual governing 

dy. 

Advantage has been taken, as the Universities Aet 
enabled the Commissioners to do, of this rearrangement 
of professorships to remove a whimsical restriction im- 
posed by former University reformers. Until their time 
the Regius Professor of Greck might either be in orders, 
ora layman as Porson was. Latterly, the layman has been 
disfranchised by a stall at Ely being attached to the 
chair. Hereafter Trinity College is to be at charges for 
the Greek Professor, who had always, since the founda- 
tion of the office by Henry VIII., a certain connexion 
with that college. Then the stall is to be made the 
endowment of the new “Ely Professor” of Divinity. 
This is an excellent provision, not only for University 
purposes, but as indicating an intelligent perception of 
the right use of cathedrals. A cumbrous “ Dixie” by- 
foundation at Emmanuel College, so fettered as to be of 
small benefit, will be transmuted into a Dixie Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History, as a Professor-Fellowship at 
that college. 


So much for the proposal of the Commission to bring 
the Colleges and the Professoriate into harmony. Had 
this been all, or the principal feature of their scheme, 
they would have approached the University with a re- 
commendation to carry out a reform upon the general 
principle of which all men are more or less pledged, 
and which might have furnished the basis of some 
arrangement with which all sides might have been reason- 
ably contented. They have unhappily thought fit to sup- 
plement it with acrotchet which has, as far as we can learn, 
been received at Cambridge with a general outburst of 
amused disapprobation. By 1884 it is proposed that from 
the depths of the sea or the utmost bounds of the earth 
twenty-nine wise men shall be brought together, each of 
them cheap at 4ool. a year, to be a Keader in something 
or another to the students of a University already so 
well furnished with Professors, and in which the Tuto- 
rial system by which collegiate discipline is happily 
blended with academic teaching has been so firmly 


and so widely rooted. Undoubtedly the University — 
ought to possess the power and the means of creating 
Readerships—that is, extra Professorships—in special or 
out-of-the-way branches of knowledge, according to their 
needs and either as permanent or as temporary appoint- 
ments. But the suggestion of diverting about 12,0001. a 
ear of the collegiate revenues to such a hybrid body of 
instructors, between whom and the Professors on the one 
side and the Tutors on the other, perpetual jealousy and 
antagonism must exist, is a suggestion worthy of Laputa. 
It is impossible to suppose that this proposal will ever 
become a statute in the form in which it has been 
drafted, and yet it emanates from able men who were 
supposed to be well acquainted with the constitution and 
the wants of Cambridge. Whatever may be the form 
which it will ultimately assume, it is much to be regretted 
that its authors should have compromised their own 
high reputations by presenting their thoughts in so crade 
ashape. Thesystem of intercollegiate lectures, which has 
for some time been extending and strengthening its opera- 
tions, is recognized in the proposed statutes, and the 
title of University Teacher, with a small additional stipend, 
is to be conferred on the Tutors who deliver those lectures. 
It is curious that our legislators could not have seen 
that by a more liberal extension of this excellent system 
they would meet most of the advantages which they ap- 
pear to contemplate in their new-fangled Readers, and 
made the Colleges to which they owe the institution will- 
ing partners in their reform. 

The Report also contains provisions for the creation of 
Boards of Finance to work the reforms and of Studies, 
upon which we cannot now enter. It would be obviously 
impossible for any one, however familiar with Cambrid 
to grasp the whole scope and probable working of the 
proposed changes, until he has had the opportunity of 
considering them in comparison with those which the 
Commissioners may propose in the constitutions of the dif- 
ferent colleges. We cannot, however, part with the question 
without one remark upon a very important topic in con- 
nexion with this branch of University reform. There can 
be no doubt that marriage must be thrown open 
to resident Fellows on conditions widely different from 
those which can be found in the older college statutes. 
But here a practical difficulty arises to which it would be 
silly to shut our eyes, and to which, indeed, the Senior 
Proctor—himself the Secretary of the Commission—re- 
cently referred in pointed language. Fellows will marry; 
but how would a condition of general marriage among 
Fellows be consistent with the maintenance of college 
discipline? It is clear that men living with their families 
in the pleasant villas which are rising all round Cam- 
bridge cannot be on the spot at the moment when the 
immediate presence of the tutor may be most re- 
quisite. The spectacle of Fellows taking their beats 
like policemen, and arranging their nights of attendance 
in the watcher’s room, would be one which would be dis- 
agreeable and undignified for the “ Dons” themselves and 
inefficient for the desired object, as it would destroy the 
personal interest of the tutors in their respective pupils. 
The conversion of the colleges into hotels, with bright 
young matrons, who have linked their lives with the senior 
Dean or the junior Bursar, tripping along the learned 
cloisters, is a notion not to be seriously entertained. Upon 
the whole, the only remedy which we can suggest is 
that which must be sought in the prudence, self-denial, 
and devotion to college and University in their highest 
aspects of the Fellows themselves. They will be 
launched on the world at that which is, in these days 
of hygiene and survival of the wortbiest, the green and 
salad age of about thirty, into a society in which they 
will discover that a not small percen' of their con- 
temporaries, without the special inducements to celibacy 
which a college offers, but only on general principles 
of prudence, are still unmated. If any one’s choice has 
already fallen on the most charming girl in the world, 
it will be cruel in us to attempt to catch his attention. 
If, however, any young Fellows are still fancy-free, it 
would not be unnatural or cynical to suggest to them that 
for the few years of what used to be called a Regency, 
whether this is to be followed by @ career within or one 
without the University, the courtship which might be 
most likely to yield them profit in the present and advan- 
tage in the future would be that of diva sapientia, 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAR. 


J he almost ubiquitous activity of Special Correspon- 
dents has unfortunately not extended to Chili and 
Peru. Although English merchants and capitalists have 
eonsiderable interests on the west coast of South America, 
the country appears to lie beyond the limits of political 
curiosity. In the last war on the Pacific coast Chili and 
Peru were allied against Spain, which had during the Min- 
istry of O’DonneLt for a time pursued an ambitious policy. 
The quarrel, which had never a sufficient ground, soon 
died out; and the affairs of Chili and Peru relapsed into 
their normal obscurity. Three or four years ago an un- 
toward collision between an English man-of-war and 
the Peruvian ironclad Huascar happily ended without a 
national rupture. The Peruvians generally seemed to be 
on the eve of one of the trivial revolutions which disturb 
Spanish Republics. Chili, on the other hand, was conspi- 
euous both for the stability of its Government and for the 
maintenance of its credit by punctual discharge of its 
obligations. Of Bolivia, as an inland State, comparatively 
little was known until the beginning of the present con- 
test. Since the disappearance of the illusions which found 
expression in Cannina’s celebrated flourish about the New 


World and the Old, the history of South America has 
attracted little attention in Europe. Doubts might have 
been entertained, but for the continued misgovernment 
of Cuba, whether the establishment of independence had 
been really advantageous. Commerce, indeed, has been 
liberated ; but military insurrections and petty internal | 
wars have impeded the growth of prosperity ; and in some | 
parts of the continent the Indian races appear to have re- 
covered their superiority, under the law which in such 
cases provides for the survival of the races which are | 
aged fittest and morally and intellectually the lowest. | 
razil has enjoyed freedom from revolution in conse- | 
quence of its monarchical institutions, and Italian immi- | 
gration has introduced a new and valuable element among | 
the population on the shores of the Plata. It was in the 
local squabbles of the Argentine Republic that GaripaLp1 
began his adventurous career. | 


The present war commenced with a grievance inflicted 
on Chili by the Government of Bolivia. A dispute 
as to a district containing valuable minerals had some | 
time before been settled by a compromise which awarded | 
the sovereignty to Bolivia, and at the same time protected 
the industrial interests of Chilian citizens. After a time 
complaints were made that Chilian residents were sub- 
jected to exceptional taxation and to other forms of in- 
justice. On the refusal of redress, the Government of 
Chili declared war against Bolivia, and about the same 
time it was discovered that an offensive and defensive 
alliance had been formed between Bolivia and Pera. The 
secret had been kept for a time by an ingenious device. 
The Peruvian Envoy to Chili, who bore a high personal 
character, was carefully kept by his Government in 
ignorance of the treaty. His assurances of neutrality were 
believed in consequence of the reliance which was justly 
felt on his sincerity, and in the meantime Peru was en- 
abled to prepare for the war at leisure. When the alliance 
was at last disclosed, Chili at once declared war against 
Pern, and the struggle has since continued with varying but 
wnequal fortune. The principal trial of strength has been at 
sea, where both parties began the struggle on nearly equal 
terms. Of two ironclad ships which were the most for- 
midable part ofthe Peruvian navy, one was wrecked early 
in the war, and the second, the well-known Huascar, was 
after many escapes and triamphs taken bya superior force. | 
The Peruvian Admiral Gray and his principal officers were | 
killed after a gallant defence, and it is believed that the | 
Peruvians have no ship of the same class remaining. The | 
names of the Chilian vessels oddly recall a history which 


O’ Higgins, and another the Admiral Cochrane, 
‘in honour of the foreign leaders to whom the Chilians | 
in some measure owe their independence. The victori- 
ous fleet afterwards took the seaport of Pisagua, and | 
there appears to be no doubt that Chili will from this 
time forth retain the command of the sea. It has pro- 
bably not been equally fortunate by land, for, according to 
one report, a considerable body of men has been compelled 
to surrender to a Bolivian force. The Chilians, however, 
deny the defeat, and assert that their army is advancing 
inland from Pisagua. Callao was preparing for a siege by 


the Chilian forces; and even at Lima uneasiness and ex- 
citement were felt. Itis possible that the result of the 
war may be the success of the principal in the quarrel 
and the defeat of the officious ally. If the Bolivians, who 
are said to possess military aptitude, can secure possession 
of the district which was the original cause of the quarrel, 
they may perhaps regard with equanimity the interruption 
of Peruvian commerce and the occupation of seaside 
towns. 

Stadents of maritime warfare will be anxious to learn 
the details of the operations which ended in the capture 
of the Huascar. Few battles have been fought since the 
first construction ‘of modern ships of war, and their 
capabilities and risks have been subjects of constant specu- 
lation and controversy. It is stated that in the final 
combat the Huascar attempted more than once to ram her 
opponents, who were however too quick in their move- 
ments for the operation to be successful. The superiority 
of fire was on the side of the Chilian squadron. The 
mortality among the officers of the Huascar seems to indi- 
cate undue exposure. It is a novelty in warfare that the 
strength of belligerents should be measured by the number 
and efficiency of a few powerful machines. A petty State 
like Peru, which can only afford to possess two or three 
ironclad ships, incurs alarming risks as often as they are 
exposed to destruction. In the meantime they are irre- 
sistible when they can get within reach of an adversary; 
but smaller vessels frequently baffle them by escaping into 
shallow waters. The great cost of a large ironclad ship, 
and the consequent magnitude of the loss incurred by sink- 
ing and capture, is a serious evil. There must always be 
more or less risk even in time of peace, as English and 
German experience has unfortunately proved. During war 
it is difficult, or sometimes impossible, to replace a vessel 
which may have been taken or destroyed. The most 
powerful ships yet constructed belong to a maritime Power 
of the second order, which in case of war would lay down 
a disproportionately large stake by sending the Duzlio and 
her consort into action. It will be well if the loss of the 
Huascar induces Peru to retire from a conflict for which 
there has never been a sufficient reason. 

It would be rash to form a positive opinion of the merits 
of the original dispute between Chili and Bo!ivia. The 
story, as far as it is known, has been told by the Chilians, 
and there may be something to say on the other side. Like 
nations which are better known, South American Repub- 
lics never think, when disputes occur, of inviting arbitra- 
tion. The most obvious reflection suggested by the quarrel 
is that it was a misfortune that the old Spanish Vice- 
royalties should have been transformed into independent 
Republics, and not into States of a Federal Union. A 
dispute about mineral or alkali fields would have been 
properly submitted to a court of law if the rival 
claimants had not had separate Governments to which 
they could appeal. It was by mere accident that Chili 
and Bolivia, so called from the celebrated insurgent general, 
were in a condition to go to war. If they had not been 
distinct Spanish provinces they would probably have 
emerged from the war of liberation as a single State. One 
of the reasons which justified the Government of the 
United States in conquering the Confederates was that 
the establishment of a Southern Union would have given 
them independent neighbours who might possibly become 
enemies. It would be much better for Bolivia, Chili, 
and Peru to join even now ina federation which would 
either render the possession of ironclad men-of-war un- 
necessary, or enable them to maintain a fleet irresistible 
by any Power which would be likely to attack them. As 
long as Spain still asserted a claim of sovereignty over her 
former colonies, they had no leisure to indalge in internal 
wars. It is almost to be regretted that the struggle did 
not continue until it forced the new Republics to form 
some kind of union among themselves. They have no 
foreign enemy to fear, as long as they abstain from inflict- 
ing affront or injury on foreign traders which may le» to 
remonstrances or reprisals. Chili has almost an insular 
position, except that the eastern frontier is protected, not 
by the sea, but by the mountains ; yet the present quarrel 
shows that it is not exempt from frontier disputes. The 
Argentine Republic has not interfered in the controversy, 
though it has occasionally shown an inclination to join 
the league against Chili. The termination of a war 
which is not likely to lead to any important results would 
give general satisfaction. Chilian bondholders cannot 
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but fear that the good faith of the Government may fail to 
ensure its solvency ; and the creditors of Peru apprehend 
excuses for delay in payment. For more disinterested 
reasons strangers may desire the cessation of useless ex- 
pense and bloodshed. 


ELECTIONEERING ADDRESSES. 


ey noise of candidates and other persons busy ahout 
electioneering matters has been loudly heard during 
the last few days. In the first place, there are the two 
actual and imminent elections at Sheffield and Barnstaple ; 
and, in the second, there are certain meetings which have 
been held with a view to remoter contests. The chosen 
Liberal candidates for Westminster have made their début 
before what is called an “ aggregate’ meeting—whence it 
would appear that some meetings are segregate—of their 
future or possible supporters. Westminster is a constitu- 
ency which has undoubted historical importance—an im- 
portance perhaps not much inferior to that of its greater 
neighbour, the City of London.. Lord Freperick Caven- 
DIsH, the chairman of the aggregate mecting, was able to 
refer to not a few famous contests in times past, such as 
those in which Fox, the late Lord Brovcuroy, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, and Mr. J. S. Mit figured, and all these 
awaken memories in any one who has a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the history of modern English politics. 
Another meeting of a somewhat important character was 
also held during the week. The representatives of the 
political Dissenters met together that men might see how 
these Christians love other Christians who have the mis- 
fortune to belong to the Church of England, and that 
they might arrange the best way of manifesting their 
affection still more openly at the general election. So that 
altogether a considerable amount of speech, not merely 
political in a general sense, but having a special reference 
to the very practical politics of approaching elections, has 
been uttered and reported in the course of the week. 

The Sheffield election is rather more interesting from a 
speculative than from a practical point of view. Had Mr. 
Mark Firrn consented to stand, the result would have been 
something like a certainty. As it is,itis a result to which we 
have, in the raeing sense, very few “lines” to guide us. It 
so happens that for many years no contest has been fought 
out at Sheffield on purely party grounds; and the contest 
now to come off will hardly be an exception to the rule. In 
such cases personal favour and the action of local cliques 
have so much to do with the result that it is hardly pos- 
sible to forecast it. Nor have the candidates, as speakers, 
any particular interest for the outside public. Mr. Sruarr 
Wokrttey seems to be a lively and ready orator; while his 
opponent, though as a lawyer he may be supposed to be 
tolerably ready, cannot be accused of any such crime as 
liveliness by his most unscrupulous antagonist. The 
platform addresses delivered at St. James’s Hall by the 
Westminster candidates who are to break their lances 
with Mr. Sura and Sir Caartrs Russet are of greater 
interest. Sir Artour Hosnovuse and Mr. Jonn Mortey are 
both men of mark in their different ways. Mr. Mortey’s 
speech, as might perhaps have been anticipated, was, from 
the point of view of his own side, a very creditable piece 
of work. Mr, Mortey is pretty well known to be an un- 
compromising holder of certain political opinions, with the 
majority of which we are in complete disagreement. But 
there were few things in his speech to the manner of 
which an opponent can object. Perhaps, considering the 
history of the “ cat” question, and the part taken by Sir 
Harcourt and Lord Hartineton in that matter, 
it would have been better if Mr. Mortey had not made 
support of that unpopular animal a charge against Sir 
CuarLes Russert. Bat it is somewhat refreshing, after 
the discreditable surrender of many Liberal members and 
candidates on the Irish question, and the still more 
disereditable paltering of Mr. Giapstone on the same 
point, to come across a manly and honest expression of 
opinion like Mr. Mortey’s. “ He would,” he said, “ neither 
“ vote for a separate Parliament for Ireland, nor for 
“any measure, proposition, or inquiry, which would let 
“it be supposed that it was an open question in his 
“mind.” Mr. Mortey was equally outspoken, despite 
the murmurs of some of his audience, on the subject of 
the scandalous anti-rent agitation, and he has thus put 
himself in very sharp and very honourable contrast with 
not a few other politicians on his side. Sir Arruur Hos- 


HOUSE gave a good deal more occasion to his enemies. Ta 
begin with, his polities are, by his own account, of a cariously 
indefinite kind. He “sympathized with the Liberal party, 
“ but felt himself free to oppose them on matters of differ- 
“ence.” In other words, it is rather a toss up whether Sir 
Arravr Hosuovss is a Liberal or a Conservative. He has 
for the time inclined to the Liberal side, because the 
Government are “ imbued with immoral principles, such 
“ashe should have thought the legislation of the last 
“forty years would have rendered impossible.” Many 
wonderfal things have been hoped for by sanguine people 
from legislation; but that legislation should make it 
impossible for any man or set of men to be imbued with 
immoral principles is perhaps the most wonderful of all. 
Another startling discovery, which seems to have deter- 
mined the Liberalism of Sir ArrHur Hopnouss, is that he 
has found “a great body of nobles, soldiers, ecclesiastics, 
“journalists, and professional men banded together to 
“keep Lord Beaconsfiep in office.” This, thinks Sir 
ArrHur, is a very dangerous combination. ‘It may be im- 
pertinent, but is not uninteresting, to inquire whether it 
is the object or the constitution of this confederacy which 
alarms Sir Artuur. On the face of it, it seems to be a 
rather respectable association, and we should have thought 
that it represented a large proportion of those classes of 
Englishmen who are best qualified to judge of the go- 
vernment and policy of their country. After remarking 
that “the rules of morality between nation and nation 
“were the same as between man and man ’”’—a remark 
which bears witness to a profound study of ethical and 
political science—Sir Arruur diverged into a rather novel 
kind of performance, which must have been effective if pro- 
perly carriedout, but must need, weshould think, a good deal 
of rehearsal. It seems to have been suggested by that ex- 
tremely popular and poetical catechism, the refrain of which 
is “My Mother.” “Who denied the fact of the horrors 
“committed in Bulgaria?” asked the speaker, and the 
audience duly answered “ BreaconsFietD.” “Who, when 
“he could no longer deny, sneered?” And again the 
audience dutifully gave the requisite answer. As a relief 
to the monotony of such proceedings, the device deserves 
a good deal of praise. But it must require, as we have 
said, some rehearsal, a well-educated claque, and a very 
strict selection of the audience. For a party of malcon- 
tents, by answering in the wrong place or giving the 
wrong name, might evidently produce a disastrous 
contretemps. 


In the proceedings of the eminent Nonconformists whe 
met on Wednesday afternoon, there were no such 
picturesque incidents as this. Mr. Ruicwarp and his 
friends appear to have met to decide whether it 
would be expedient to abolish the Government of Lord 
BeaconsrieLp before abolishing the Church of England, 
or whether the Church as the elder institution should have 
priority. They decided, not without some protests from 
the more thoroughgoing persons present, that Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD should be abolished first, and that in this ob- 
ject the other should be for a time merged. Thus Sir 
Arraur Hosnovuse, who will not promise to vote for Dis- 
establishment, is to receive as solid a Nonconformist vote 
as Mr. Joun Mortey, who will. The chief thing noticeable 
about this gathering was the serene confidence expressed, 
and evidently felt, by its leaders and members, that the 
Liberal leaders would be quite docile in respect to the 
question of Disestablishment—first in Scotland, then in 
Wales, and lastly in England. The expressions of Lord 
Hartincron and Mr. Giapsrone are interpreted in this sense, 
which is, indeed, not surprising. It may, however, be rather 
a surprise to simple folk who use words in their ordinary 
meaning to find that these expressions are held by the Non- 
conformists to be not only encouraging, but “ manly and 
“honourable declarations.”’ Thestatement “‘ You have not yet 
“ put pressure enough on me to make me agree with you, 
“ but when you are a little stronger and squeeze me 2 little. 
“ more I shall yield at once,” may be gratifying to those 
to whose designs it offers a prospect of future help. It 
may in a sense also be termed frank; but we certainly 
should not have thought that even those who hoped to 
profit by it would have deemed it manly and honourable. 
However, much depends no doubt upon the point of view. 
It is also only fair to say that the Nonconformists on 
Wednesday seemed quite ready to adopt the good old 

rinciple of “ gif-gaf.” If Liberal candidates will promise 
Disestablishment--well; butif they aresturdy on this point 
they are still to be supported, The Liberal leaders and 
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their “ non-commissioned officers” —a title which the poli- 
tical Dissenters have proudly accepted—thus offer a very 

pleasing example of severe and high-minded adherence to 
principles. The attitude of the former seems to say, “ We 
“do not approve of Disestablishment, but if you insist 
“upon it our principles can be changed.” The attitude 
of the latter seems to say, “ We think Disestablishment a 
“question of vital and primary importance, but we are 
“ quite willing to put this principle in our pockets to help 
“ you to turn out the people whom we like less than you.” 
The electioneering proceedings of the week have perhaps, as 
their most important result, the definition of these two 
attitudes for the benefit of the student of political 
morality. In minor, but not less practical, matters the 
most remarkable result is, no doubt, Sir Arruur Hos- 
wouse’s method of relieving the tedium of political 
meetings. 


CANVASSING TEACHERS. 


HE election for the London School Board has called 
forth several criticisms from the opponents of what 
is rather vaguely called the policy of the late Board. One 
of these is, if the facts are as stated, exceedingly well 
founded. It is said that the teachers in the Board schools 
have taken a very active part in canvassing the electors, 
and it does not need much discernment to see how very 
one-sided this canvassing must have been. A teacher who 
used his influence on behalf of any one but the members 
offering themselves for re-election, or such new candidates 
as were associated with them, would have had an unusual 
aptitude for quarrelling with his bread and butter. In the 
event of the old members being re-elected he would bave 
been in the unpleasant position of having done his best 
to turn out his employers, and failed after all to get 
rid of them. Further than this, he would have 
been warring against the party in the Board from 
which he is most likely to get an increase of salary, 
and generally to have his position made pleasanter. The 
item in the expenditure of the late Board which has been 
most generally attacked is the scale of salaries given to 
the teachers ; and if the members of that Board had been un- 
successful at the polls, those scales would certainly not have 
remained what they are, even if they had not undergone 
some reduction. The canvass of the teachers therefore 
would be, in the strictest sense, a labour of love. Their 
position, their income, and their prospects generally would 
be directly affected by the zeal they showed in bringing 
voters to the poll. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
their success was commensurate with their zeal. They 
have opportunities of appealing to the ratepayers who 
happen to have children at Board: schools such 
as no other canvasser could hope to possess. It is 
their duty to make acquaintance, as .far as possible, 
with the parents of the children they teach, and when 
that acquaintance is once made it is easy to turn it to 
good account when the election for the School Board is 
approaching. The teacher is probably a good deal looked 
up to by the parents with whom he comes in contact. He 
is cleverer and better informed than they are, and he is 
naturally supposed to have means of judging of a candi- 
date’s qualifications which are denied to any one who is 
not familiar with the actual working of the School Board. 
Added to this, the parents may easily persuade themselves 
that their children’s progress in school in part de- 
pends upon their keeping on good terms with the 
teacher. The poor are always ready to attribute success 
to favour, and, with many of them, to vote for a candidate 
not recommended by the teacher would seem a wilful dis- 
regard of their children’s interests. 

There can be but one opinion as to the impropriety of 
this state of things. In so far as the School Board are 
the servants of the ratepayers, the teachers employed by 
the School Board hold a similar position. They are em- 
ployed to give the children attending the Board schools 
the education which the ratepayers have determined to 
provide for them. Every three years the ratepayers are 
allowed, and even encouraged, to review their decision on 
this point. Rival candidates put out their respective edu- 
cational theories, and the constituency is left to judge 
between them. At least, this is what the constituency is 
believed to do; but, as regards the parents, this is not at 
all what the constituency really does. A considerable sec- 
tion of the electors are very little guided in their choice 
by anything that falls from the candidates. What really 


weighs with them is the consideration that the teacher 
wishes them to vote for such and such a person, and that, 
if they offend the teacher, their children will suffer for it. 
The upshot of the matter is, that the ratepayers actu- 
ally pay men to ascertain for them, not which is the 
candidate whose return will serve their purpose best, but 
which is the candidate whose return will serve the can- 
vasser’s purpose best. If the same thing were done in 
political elections by the servants of the Government, it 
would be justly thought exceedingly indecent. Ifthe clerks 
in the Admiralty were allowed to use their utmost efforts 
to secure the return of Mr. W. H. Smirn for Westminster, 
a good deal would probably be heard about it. It would 
be objected that the clerks in question are paid by Liberals 


just as much as by Conservatives, and that the Liberals 


have consequently a right to oppose their employment for 
purely Conservative purposes. Except that in the case of 
the School Board the issue is not directly political, the 
cases are identical. It is to be hoped that before the next 
School Board election the Education Department will 
have issued sufficiently definite instructions to prevent the 
repetition of the practice. 

A good deal of stress has also been laid upon the pro- 
portion which the parents of children bear to the rate- 
papers generally. It is alleged that the recent election 
isno proof whatever that the ratepayers wish to spend 
their money freely on elementary education. It only 
shows that the parents of children attending the Board 
schools are wise in their generation, and think a diminu- 
tion of school fees cheaply purchased by an increase in the 
rates. In so far as this doctrine is preached by the teachers 
in their canvass it may be admitted that it is very likely to 
have considerable results. We are inclined, however, to 
think that, except in connexion with this influence, the 
ratepayers who are also parents will hardly pay much 
heed to it. The very poorest among them are often ex- 
cused from the payment of school fees, and are consequently 
not really open to the fear of their being increased. Again, 
the class of parents which most dislikes high fees is usuall 
equally hostile to the enforcement of school attendance. A 
parent who is compelled to keep his child at school when 
it might be earning wages suffers a loss which is very much 
larger than he can ever hope to regain out of a reduction 
of the school fees. The loss very possibly amounts to half- 
a-crown in the week, the gain at the most to two-pence. 
In the minds of this section of ratepayers the policy of 
the late Board was probably more associated with the 
application of compulsion than with the redaction of 
fees. The candidates who might have been popular with 
parents as offering to teach their children cheaply would 
have been unpopular with them in a far greater degree as 
insisting on their children coming to school regularly and 
remaining there for a certain number of years. The infer- 
ence from this is that a majority of the ratepayers voted 
on less personal grounds than has beew supposed. They 
must have been inconvenienced by the policy of the late 
Board at least as much as they were benefited by it; but, 
on the whole, they seem to have disregarded these per- 
sonal considerations, and voted for the candidates who 
they thought would do most to make elementary educa- 
tion general. 

At the same time, it is highly expedient that Parliament 
should have an opportunity of reviewing the whole subject 
of elementary education in its relation to the taxpayer. 
The more thoroughly compulsion is applied, the more 
children there will be for whose schooling it will be prac- 
tically impossible to éxact fees. Is it better to look this 
difficulty in the face and admit that there are a large 
number of children who must be educated gratuitously, 
or to evade it by charging fees that are hardly 
more than nominal, and excusing even these with as 
little parade as possible? Under the present system no 
working-man, however well off—no one, in fact, what- 
ever be his position, who chooses to send his child to an 
elementary school—pays full value for the education the 
child receives there. It is only in rare cases that the 
school fee exceeds 3d. a week; and there are few schools 
in which the total cost of a child’s education is not 
more than three times that sum. Is it desirable that 
every child who is in attendance at an elementary school 
should have the cost of his education partly defrayed by 
the community ? We should be justly alarmed if it were 
discovered that every child in the country below a certain 
roughly marked line was in part fed and clothed at the ex- 
pense of the community, but is there any genuine difference 
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between the two cases ? The alternative would be to make 
the fees charged at Board schools self-supporting, while 
remitting those fees with very great liberality—this 
liberality being protected against abuse by a stricter 
association of remission with pauperism. We do not 
say that this system, or some modification of it, would 
have any advantage over that now in use. Indeed it 
might even be inferior to it as regards its practical 
operation. But it is very desirable that we should not 
drift into a lavish distribution, under the name of low fees, 
of what is in fact neither more or less than so much dis- 
guised relief. It may be well that the relief should be 
disguised ; but then it ought to be given by a Legislature 
which knows what it is doing; and if it does not call 
things by their right names, it should at least realize that 
the names it chooses to adopt are the wrong ones. 


ORNAMENTAL LEGISLATION. 


A LETTER which appeared in the Times of Thursday 
supplies a singular commentary on the value of some 
recent legislation. ‘Two years ago the public were greatly 
and properly shocked at the sanitary condition of. the 
bargee and the educational condition of the bargee’s 
children. A considerable number of persons pass the 
ter part of their lives on board a canal boat. As our 
ideas about cubic space and elementary instruction have 
become more definite, it has seemed more and more intoler- 
able that any one should be allowed to grow up with a 
very insufficient allowance of the one, and no allowance at 
all of the other. When once attention had been turned to 
the subject there was no difficulty in feeding it with the 
usual startling disclosures. The bargee lives for the most 
an unhealthy as well as a brutal life, and as his 
children are usually entirely ignorant of the inside of a 
school, the next generation are not likely to be at all 
better than the present. The very small cabin of a canal 
boat has as many people of all ages crowded into it as 
happens to suit the convenience of the captain, and 
neither body nor mind is improved by the close contact 
which this necessitates. After these things had been 
sufficiently insisted on in newspapers and magazines Mr. 
Cross took the subject up. In these reforming days no 
abuse can for ever escape the notice of the Home Secre- 
tary. Remedial legislation comes to all alike if they only 
last long enough. This remedial legislation, however, is 
not always very formidable when it does come. It is 
sometimes scarcely distinguishable from a formal permit 
to an abuse to go on without further hindrance. 

The writer of the letter just mentioned shows how com- 
pletely this has been the case with the Canal Boats Act 
of 1877. Mr. Browntna is the Medical Officer of Health 
for the district of Rotherhithe, and an Inspector under 
the Canal Boats Act. In this latter capacity he is con- 
cerned with four hundred and ninety-two boats which 
at some time or other of their journey come under his 
notice. It is his business, therefore, to see that each of 
these boats is properly put on the register, that no more 
than a certain number of persons sleep in the cabin, and 
that the children on board attend school, if not in his 
district, at least in some other district through which 
the. boat passes. Mr. Brownine shrewdly observes that the 

resent severe weather is likely to call attention to the 
iving contents of these boats. A benevolent skater may 
perhaps pass alongside one as it lies icebound, and see 
reason to suspect that even in this exceptionally cold 
winter the cabin is too full to be pleasant, while the 
remarks addressed to him by the children on board will 
probably convince him, without any minute inquiry, that 
their education is entirely of home growth. When an 
Act of Parliament has been passed to ensure that the 
cabins of canal boats shall not be over-crowded, and 
that the children living on board shall attend school, 
the discovery that neither of these objects is any nearer 
attainment than before Parliament undertook to further 
them is very likely to cause remark. In these cases 
the Legislature usually escapes criticism, and the blame 
which is undoubtedly deserved by some one is directed 
against the authorities who are charged with carrying out 
the law. Mr. Brownivc takes the precaution, therefore, of 
saying that the Canal Boats Act is ‘practically a dead 
“letter,” and that it is so by reason of a defect which its | 
authors ought to have foreseen. While a boat remains 
within the district of any local authority it can be dealt 


with according to law. But inasmuch as there are no 
means of keeping it within such district, its captain takes 
very good care to get out of it before the Inspector has 
had time to make himself disagreeable. It is almost 
incredible that an Act’ of Parliament subjecting 
canal boats to certain regulations, imposing penalties 
for the violation of them, and authorizing the local 
authority to take out summonses when the law is broken, 
should contain no provision for detaining a boat until a 
summons can be applied for and served. At least it would 
be almost incredible if long experience of Acts of Par- 
liament had not made sach an omission rather the rule 
than the exception. At all events, the Canal Boats Act 
is framed on this plan. A boat comes into a district; 
the Inspector goes on board, finds that the boat is not 
registered, that it is overcrowded, and that the children 
on board have never been to school. He makes his 
observations, and goes home determined to apply for 
@ summons; or, rather, he used to go home with this 
purpose in his mind. Now, however, he has satisfied 
himself of the vanity of all such imaginations. By the 
time that the summons was obtained the boat was no 
longer in the district. The captain detected mischief 
in the Inspector’s eye, and thought it best not to wait 
to see whether he had read his looks aright. Now that 
the Inspector has gauged the limits of his powers, 
he is content to discharge a very humble function indeed. 
He knows, when he sees a boat in which the regulations 
are infringed, that he cannot detain it until he has taken 
out a summons, unless indeed there happens to be a case 
of infectious disease on board. Consequently he no 
longer troubles himself to take out a summons which he is 
confident can never be served, but merely takes advantage 
of the good nature of some of the captains to induce them 
voluntarily to place their boats on the register. The Act 
therefore is reduced to a measure for enabling well-dis- 
posed captains of canal boats to register their boats if 
they feel so inclined. Considering the many demands 
upon the time of Parliament, it seems hardly worth while 
to have occupied an hour with such a trifle as this. 

Unfortunately the tendency to pass Acts of this cha- 
racter is decidedly on the increase. They satisfy two 
wishes which are very commonly felt—the wish to do 
something, and the wish to do nothing that shall entail 
any inconvenient consequences. Some abuse is discovered 
which shocks popular sentiment, and a cry is at once 
raised for its suppression. As it is more agreeable to 
meet such a demand half-way than to refuse it alto- 
gether, the Government undertake to deal with the 
question. When they come to look into it, they find 
that there are many more difficulties in the way of 
legislation than the public are aware of. After pro- 
mising a Bill, they do not like to say that no such Bill 
could be worked, since this would be tantamount to ad- 
mitting that they had acted without proper considera- 
tion in promising it. Soa Bill is introduced from which 
the particular provisions necessary to make it effective 
have been left out. There are abundance of provisions for 
doing this or that, but no means of ensuring that these 
provisions shall count for anything more than a record of 
legislative good intentions. The consequence is that the 
persons the Act was apparently intended to reach remain 
wholly untouched by it. Those who would have done 
without aa Act of Parliament what they now do with one 
are pointed to from time to time as examples of the good 
the law has effected. By and by the small proportion 
which those who wish to put the law into execution bear 
to those who wish it to be forgotten comes to be noticed. 
But by that time people have grown accustomed to 
regard the Act as merely a “counsel of perfection,” and 
not as in the least intended to be universally reduced to 
practice. The Government, which probably has on its 
hands another piece of legislation equally showy and 
equally fruitless, takes care not to enlighten them; and, 
until some one like Mr. Brownina comes forward to state 
the plain facts, the law continues to be reckoned among 
the successes of the Session in which it was passed. Here- 
after, perhaps, the public may discover that a law, if it is 
to do any good, must be a terror to evil-doers as well as 
@ praise to them that do well. At present it cannot be 
said to be ever in a fair way to learn this lesson. 
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THE WINTER AND THE POOR. 


A WOLF with her cubs has been driven by the cold into the 
Bois de Boulogne; an eagle, tamed by the winter, has taken 
refuge in the third floor of a house in a Paris street; it is alleged 
that a Polar bear is prowling on the coast of Caithness; and it is 
certain that thrushes are forced to take shelter on the window- 
sills of London houses, and that a woodcock has visited Albe- 
marle Street. The Romans would have expiated these prodi- 
gies by killing a few captives or by sacrificing a hecatomb of 
oxen. We can only accept them as unwelcome proofs that a 
miserable summer is being succeeded by a miserable winter. The 
story of the Polar bear is probably a fanciful exaggeration ; but 
the appearance of wolves “fed with wind,” and nothing else, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, is not beyond belief. The memory 
is carried back to a terrible winter of the fifteenth century, when 
women were devoured by wolves in the very streets of the French 
capital, Already the deaths from cold are more numerous than 
they are likely to have been in Russia, where people are protected 
against the rigour of the weather by habit, by dress, and by 
the pleasant intluences of large stoves and double windows. A 
woman has died of the cold in the neighbourhood of Berwick; a 
young architect, who was walking to Paris from Asmiéres, fell into 
the fatal torpor that sometimes seizes Arctic travellers; while the 
Correspondent of the Times in Paris reports three cases of death 
from congestion of the brain produced by the intensity of the 
frost. It is curious that the central parts of France and the 
North of England seem to suffer most from the weather; prob- 
ably the comparatively warm currents of the sea protect the South 
and West coasts of England, of Scotland (where the air is in- 
tensely cold, but flooded during the day with brilliant sunshine), 
and the parts of France bordering on the Channel. 

In France, where the snow has been much deeper than with us, 
the winter has caused a great deal of inconvenience. The mails 
are delayed, the streets are blocked, the very milkmen can hardly 
supply their patrons, and are beset in the streets by people wildly 
athirst for café au lait. The Seine is entirely frozen over, as 
the Upper Thames was a few days ago, and the consequences are 
more grave than the mere postponement of the races between the 
University Trial Eights. Vegetables and fish gre scarcely to be 
purchased. The snow in the streets has overcome the exertions 
of a whole “army of industry” who try to clear it away; and, in 
short, miserable as London is, Paris is much more unhappy. 

The frost does not, of course, mean wretchedness for every one. 
It has put a stop to hunting, to be sure, and has added, in its 
degree, to “agricultural distress.” But there has not been for 
many years so good a winter for skating. By a wonderful piece 
of luck, the snow has not been deep enough to do much harm to 
the ice. The winter, as the Times patriotically observes, “shows 
England ever young, and still teeming with the hardy race that 
deties all the obstacles nature or man can raise against it.” The 
ice which nature has raised can hardly be called an obstacle to the 
amusement of skating so long as man is only too anxious to induce 
us to “ ‘ave on a pair,” and to offer a chair, a gimlet, and other con- 
veniences. But the meaning of the Times, if it could be discovered, 
is doubtless kindly. “ But what are the old folks to do?” the Times 
asks, and draws a really touching picture of “the old gentleman 
who has skated his last,” and now “ feels himself thrown out of the 
race of life, and seeks the less trodden paths.” Skating is, no 
doubt, the race of life ; but which is the “‘ less trodden path”? It 
seems that the old gentleman does not easily find this fallentis 
semita vite. If he “moves briskly in the streets,” he falls and 
breaks his legs ; if he does not move briskly, he “ incurs peril of 
chills,” poor old boy! “To sit by the fireside is worst of all”—a 
crushing discovery reserved for the writer in the Times to make. 
The fireside, according to the poets, is just the place “ for age 
to wear away in,” when age can neither skate nor slide (like 
Mr Pickwick), nor move briskly, nor move slowly. “ In- 
dulgent and sedentary people reap at this season the neme- 
sis” (fancy reaping a nemesis!) “of their coddling and selfish- 
ness in standing before the tire, warming their hands, and re- 
volving before the grate like the sirloin preparing for their 
dinner.” Who ever saw a sedentary egotist revolving like a 
sirloin? The nemesis reaped by the selfish owner of “ the better 


chilblains. But the Ztmes has wise sayings, even darker than 
these we have quoted. It has been seen that the old gentleman 
has a rough time of it in winter. What advice does the 7imes 
ive him, after refusing him the rotatory joys of the sirloin? Why, 
age and its dreary troop of maladies and infirmities . . . . must 
take their exercise in and out like a shower-bath.” We have read, 
in verses which Mr. Lear frankly calls “‘ Nonsense Verses,” how the 
Table and the Chair once took exercise, and “ walked around with 
‘a cheerful bumpy sound.” But to make a piece of furniture so 
sedentary as the shower-bath “take exercise in and out,” and even 
set an example of athletics under difficulties, has been reserved for 
the nonsense prose of the 7imes. Besides, even if the shower-bath 
does take exercise in and out, we have just been told that the aged | 
cannot and must not doso. However, the nonsense leader-writer 
relents, and lets age and its dreary troop of maladies and infirmi- | 
ties warm their old bones after all. “They must keep themselves | 
steadily and constantly warm indoors. They must avail them- 
selves of the cheerful reunions that mitigate the severity of this 
season, and infuse a warmth even into the cold ribs of winter.” 
They must also prove “that they are still warm enough to feel 
for those who are worse off than themselves.” It is not easy to 


see how any one can be really worse off than the old gentleman 
who must (and must not) take exercise in and out like a shower- 
bath. But we may all be worse off soon, for the Times ends with 
an awful warning that “ London may easily be taken in detail and 
destroyed by instalments by the same agency ”—namely, “ the frost 
that stimulates our furnaces, provokes conflagrations, and shuts 
out the means of extinguishing them.” 

The Times has scarcely left any crumbs for the writer who 
would like to extract a moral out of the severity of winter. But 
it may be permitted to us to remark that the state of the poor, 
in weather which seldom rises above the freezing point, and in 
which black alternate with white frosts and fogs, must be indeed 
deplorable. In Paris the journals and the Municipality are organizing 
charity on a large scale. The Municipality has voted five hundred 
thousand francs for the relief of the destitute, and a separate fund of 
two hundred thousand francs for the redemption of pawned bed- 
clothes. Papers like the Figaro publish long subscription lists, and 
it is even proposed to furnish Paris with some large publicsheltersand 
stoves, where the poor may keep themselves warm in the daytime. 
There is a good deal of quarrelling among the partisans of various 
schemes of charity, and religious politics mingle in the fray. The 
municipality is Liberal, if not Radical, and has declined, it seems, 
to help a certain hospital for incurable children directed by Les 
Fréres de Saint-Jean de Dieu. So we learn that “ the Radicals 
persecute even the incurables.” This can hardly be an accurate 
statement ; but there is too little reason to doubt the accuracy of 
M. Saint-Genest’s description of the condition of the Parisian 

r. “I was taken to see an old woman who, after having made 
a fire out of the woodwork of her bed, was trying to warm the 
feet of her granddaughter. But her hands were so icy and be- 
numbed that the effort was fruitless, and the old woman sat there, 
her eyes fixed on the door, waiting—for what? For some vague 
succour, for the impossible help which mortals never cease to ex- 
pect.” Again, M. Saint-Genest writes :—“ I have seen six orphans, 
all in one bed, like the brothers of Hopo’ my Thumb in the bed 
of the Ogress; the eldest were lying still, with a silent resig- 
nation that it is pitiful to behold in children; the others, 
quite little ones, moving restless, like starving birds, but none 
of them dared to leave the bed and brave the cold. The 
mother walled up and down the room in despair.” Even 
a more piteous sight are those rooms of the poor from which 
literally every vestige of civilization has disappeared, which 
are absolutely as bare as the bark-shelter of the naked Austra- 
lians, and which lack even a fire. In these rooms there is neither 
table, bed, nor chair, but a wide ragged coverlet is spread over 
a mass of human beings, among whom the sense of age and 
sex is crushed out by very misery; “ vague forms that move 
beneath the cover, little heads of children that are raised now and 
again.” These are the homes of many of the Parisian poor, and 
these rooms are found in old and ruinous, or in unfinished houses, 
where the passages are open to all the winds, where the snow 
drifts through, where the white fog creeps in like the frozen 
breath of death through holes unguarded by doors or casements. 

It may be presumed that M. Saint-Genest does not allow what 
he has seen to lose any trait in his description. But who can doubt 
that a winter of extraordinary bitterness, coming after a disas- 
trous summer, and after years of distress, must really have 
reduced many of the poor to utter starvation? Unfortunately 
these lean years have also devoured the “ margin” of the income 
of the rich and comfortable classes, and have left them with 
scantier means to expend in charity. It is true that the general 
wisdom of such charity, on a wide view, may seem dubious. 
There are public institutions that should provide for the starv- 
ing and destitute. But all the machinery of these institutions 
does not work so smoothly and so closely but that there are 
human beings who must die of hunger, cold, and dirt, if unofficial 
charity does not reach them. For this reason it may be per- 
mitted to hope that the Christmas “ appeals,” as they are called, 
of the sounder and better managed charities may be made not 
without success. It is not (or ought not to be) easy to enjo 
either the outdoor sports or domestic meetings of Christmas while 
people _ huddling together on bare floors for the sake of bodily 
warmth. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GIPSIES. 


| ly has been repeated until the remark has become accepted 
as a sort of truism that the gipsies are a mysterious race, and 
that nothing is known of their origin. And a few years ago 
this was true; but within those years so much has been dis- 
covered that at present there is really no more mystery attached 
to the beginning of these nomads than is peculiar to many other 
peoples. What these discoveries or grounds of belief are we 
shall proceed to give briefly, our limits not permitting the de- 
tailed citation of authorities. First, then, there appears to be 
every reason for believing with Captain Richard Burton that 
the Jats of N.-W. India furnished so large a proportion of the 
emigrants or exiles who, from the tenth century, went out of 
India westward, that there is very little risk in assuming it as 
av hypothesis, at least, that they formed the Hauptstamm of the 
Gipsies of Europe. What other elements entered into these, with 
whom we are all familiar, will be considered presently. These 
gipsies came from India, where caste is established and callings 
are hereditary even among out-castes. It is not assuming too 
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much to — that, as they evinced a marked aptitude for certain 
pursuits and an inveterate attachment to certain habits, their 
ancestors had in these respects resembled them for ages. These 
pursuits and habits were, that 

They were tinkers, smiths, and farriers. 

They dealt in horses, and were naturally familiar with them, 

They were without religion. 

They were unscrupulous thieves. 

Their women were fortune-tellers, especially by chiromancy. 

They ate without scruple animals which had died a natural 
death, being especially fond of the pig, which, when it has thus 
been “butchered by God,” is still regarded even by the most pro- 
sperous gipsies in England as a delicacy. 

They flayed animals, carried corpses, and showed such aptness for 
these and similar detested callings that in several European 
‘countries they long monopolized them. 

They made and sold mats, baskets, and small articles of wood. 

They have shown great skill as dancers, musicians, singers, 
acrobats; and it isa rule almost without exception that there is 
hardly a travelling company of such performers, or a theatre in 
Europe or America, in which there is not at least one person with 
some Romany blood. 

Their hair remains black to advanced age, and they retain it 
longer than do Europeans or ordinary Orientals. 


They an Aryan tongue, which agrees in the main with 
that of the Jats, but which contains words gathered from other 
Indian sources. 


Admitting these as the peculiar pursuits of the race, the next 
step should be to consider what are the principal nomadic tribes of 
gipsies in India and Persia, and how far their occupations agree with 
those of the Romany of Europe. That the Jats probably supplied 
the main stock has been admitted. This was a bold race of North- 
Western India which at one time had such power as to obtain 
important victories over the bog a They were broken and dis- 
persed in the eleventh century by Mahmoud, many thousands of 
them wandering to the West. They were without religion, “of 
the horse, horsey,” and notorious thieves. In this they agree 
with the European gipsy. But they are not habitual eaters of 
mullo balor, or “dead pork”; they do not devour everything like 
dogs. We cannot ascertain that the Jat is specially a musician, a 
dancer, a mat and basket-maker, a rope-dancer, a bear-leader, or a 
pedlar. We do not know whether they are peculiar in India among 
the Indians for keeping their hair unchanged to old age, as do pure- 
blood English gipsies, All of these things are, however, markedly 
characteristic of certain different kinds of wanderers, or gipsies, in 
India. From this we conclude—hypothetically—that the Jat 
warriors were supplemented by other tribes; chief among these may 
have been the Dom. 

The Doms are a race of gipsies found from Central India to the 
far Northern frontier, where a portion of their early ancestry a 
iet as the Domarr, and are supposed to be pre-Aryan. In The 

eople of India, edited by J. Fiates Watson and J. W. Kaye 
(Indi useum, 1868), we are told that the appearance and 
modes of life of the Doms indicate a marked difference from those 
who surround them (in Behar), The Hindoos admit their claim to 
antiquity. Their designation in the Shastras is Sopuckh, meaning 
dog-eater. They are wanderers, they make baskets and mats, and 
are inveterate drinkers of spirits, spending all their earnings on it. 
They have almost a monopoly as to burning corpses and handlin 
all dead bodies. They eat all animals which have died a catered 
death, and are particularly fond of pork of this description. 
“ Notwithstanding profligate habits, many of them attain the age 
of eighty or ninety ; and it is not till sixty or sixty-five that their 
hair begins to get white.” The Domarr are a mountain race, 
nomads, shepherds, and robbers. ‘Travellers speak of them as 
“ gipsies.” A specimen which we have of their language would, 
with the exception of one word, which is probably an error of the 
transcriber, be intelligible to any English gipsy, and be called pure 
Romany. Finally, the ordinary Dom calls himself a Dom, his 
wife a Domni, and the being a Dom, or the collective gipsydom, 
Domnipana. D in Hindostani is found as 7 in English gipsy 
speech—e.g. dot, a wooden spoon, is known in Europe as roi, Now 
in common Romany we have, even in London :— 


Rom ... A gipsy. 
Romni... ... ... A gipsy wile, 
Romnipen ... Gipsydom. 


Of this word rom we shall have more to say. It may be ob- 
served that there are in the Indian Dom certain distinctly- 
marked and degrading features, characteristic of the European 
gipsy, which are out of a with the habits of warriors, and 
of a daring Aryan race which withstood the Caliphs. Grubbing 
in filth as if by instinct, handling corpses, making baskets, eating 
carrion, living for drunkenness, does not agree with anything we 
can learn of the Jats, Yet the European gipsies are all this, 
and at the same time “ horsey ” like the Jats, Is it not extremely 
probable that during the “out-wandering” the Dom com- 
municated his name and habits to his fellow-emigrants ? 

The marked musical talent characteristic of the Slavonian and 
other European gipsies appears to link them with the Luri of 
Persia. These are distinctly gipsies; that is to say, they are 
wanderers, thieves, fortune-tellers, and minstrels. The Shah-Nameh 
of Firdusi tells us that about the year 420 a.p., Shankal, the 
Maharajah of India, sent to Bebram Gour,a ruler of the Sas- 
sanian aes | in Persia, ten thousand minstrels, male and female, 
called Zuri, Though lands were allotted to them, with corn and 


cattle, they became from the beginning irreclaimable vagabonds. 
Of their descendants, as they now exist, Sir Henry Pottinger 
says :— 

They bear a marked affinity to the gipsies of Europe. [Travels in 
Beloochistan and Scinde, p. 153]. ‘They speak a dialect peculiar to them- 
selves, have a king to each troupe, and are notorious for kidnapping and) 

ilfering. Their principal pastimes are drinking, dancing, and music. .. . 

They are invariably attended by half-a-dozen of bears and monkeys that 
are broke in to perform all manner of grotesque tricks. In each company 
there are always two or three members who profess. . . . modes of divining’ 
which procure them a ready admission into every society. 
This account, especially with the mention of trained bears and 
monkeys, identifies them with the Riéinari, or bear-leading gipsies 
of Syria (also called Nuri), Turkey, and Roumania. A party of 
these lately came to England. We have seen these Syrian’ 
Ritinari in Egypt. They are unquestionably gipsies, and it is 
probable that many of them accompanied the early migration of 
Jats and Doms. 

The Nats or Nuts are Indian wanderers, who, as Dr. J. Forbes 

Watson declares, in The People of India, “ correspond to the Euro- 

n gipsy tribes,” and were in their origin probably identical 
with the Luri. They are musicians, dancers, conjurors, acrobats, 
fortune-tellers, blacksmiths, robbers, and dwellers in tents. The 
eat everything, except garlic. There are also in India the Banjari, 
who are spoken of by travellers as “ gipsies.” They are travelling 
merchants or pedlars. Among all of these wanderers there is a 
current slang of the roads, as in England. This slang extends 
even into Persia. Each tribe has its own, but the general name 
for it is Rom. 

It has never been pointed out, however, that there is in North- 
ern and Central India a distinct tribe, which is regarded, even by 
the Natsand Domsand Jats themselves, as peculiarly and distinctly 

ipsy. We have met in London with a poor Mahometan Hindoo 
of Calcutta. This man had in his youth lived with these wan- 
derers, and been, in fact, one of them. He had also, as is common 
with intelligent Mahometans, written his autobiography, embody- 
ing in it a vocabulary of the Indian gipsy language. This MS. 
had unfortunately been burned by his English wife, who informed 
us that she had done so “ because she was tired of seeing a book 
lying about which she could not understand.” With the assist- 
ance of an eminent Oriental scholar who is perfectly familiar with 
both Hindustani and Romany, this man was carefully examined. 
He declared that these were the real gipsies of India, “like 
English gipsies here.” “ People in India called them Trabliis or 
Syrians, a misapplied word, derived from a town in Syria, which 
in turn bears the Arabic name for Tripoli. But they were, as he 
was certain, pure Hindoos, and not Syrian gipsies. They had a 
peculiar language, and called both this tongue and themselves 
Rom. In it bread was called Manro.” Manro is all over Europe 
the gipsy word for bread. In English Romany it is softened into 
maro or morro. Captain Burton has since informed us that mano 
is the Afghan word for bread ; but this our ex-gipsy did not know. 
He merely said that he did not know it in any Indian dialect 
except that of the Rom, and that Rom was the general slang of 
the road, derived, as he supposed, from the Trablis. . 

These are, then, the very gipsies of gipsies in India. They are 
thieves, fortune-tellers, and vagrants. But whether they have or 
had any connexion with the migration to the West we cannot 
establish. Their language and their name would seem to indicate 
it; but then it must be borne in mind that the word Rom, like 
Dom, is one of wide dissemination, Dim being a Syrian gips 
word for the race. And the very great majority of even Englis 
gipsy words are Hindi, with an admixture of Persiap, and not 
belonging to a slang of any kind. As in India, chur? is a knife, nak 
the nose, dalia hairs, and so on, with others which would be 
among the first to be furnished with slang equivalents. And yet 
these very gipsies are Jom, and the wife is a Romni,and they use 
words which are not Hindu in common with European gipsies, 
It is therefore not improbable that in these Trabliis, so called 
through popular ignorance, as they are called Tartars in Egypt and 
Germany, we have a portion at least of the real stock. It 
. to be desired that some resident in India would investigate the 

rablis. 

Next to the word Rom itself, the most interesting in Romany 
is Zingan, or Tchenkan, which is used in twenty or thirt 
different forms by the people of every country, except Englan 
to indicate the gipsy. An incredible amount of far-fetched eru- 
dition has been wasted in pursuing this philological tgnis-fatuus, 
That there are leather-working and saddle-working gipsies in 
Persia who call themselves Zingan is a fair basis for an origin of 
the word; but then there are Tchangar gipsies of Jat affinity in 
the Punjab. Wonderful it is that in this war of words no 
philologist has paid any attention to what the gipsies themselves 
say about it. What they do say is sufficiently interesting, as it is 
told in the form of a legend which is intrinsically curious and 

robably ancient. It is given as follows in The People of Turkey, 
by a Consul’s Daughter and Wife, edited by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole, London, 1878 :— 

Although the gipsies are not persecuted in Turkey, the antipathy and 
disdain felt for them evinces itseif inmany ways, and appears to be founded 
upon a strange legend current in the country. This legend says that when 
the gipsy nation were driven out of their country and arrived at Mekran, 
they constructed a wonderful machine to which a wheel was attached. 
From the context of this imperfectly told story, it would appear 
as if the gipsies could not travel further until this wheel should 
revolve :— 

Nobody appeared to be able to turn it, till in the midst of their vain 
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efforts some evil spirit presented himself under the disguise of a sage, and 
informed the chief, whose name was Chen, that the wheel would be made to 
turn only when he had married his sister Guin. The chief accepted the ad- 
vice, the wheel turned round, and the name of the tribe after this incident 
became that of the combined names of the brother and sister, Chenguin, the 
appellation of all the gipsies of Turkey at the present day. 
The legend goes on to state that, in consequence of this un- 
natural marriage, the gipsies were cursed and condemned by a 
Mahometan saint to wander for ever on the face of the earth. The 
real meaning of the myth—for myth it is—is very apparent. Chen 
is a Romany word, generally pronounced Chone, meaning the 
moon, while Guin is almost universally rendered Gan or Kan. 
Kanisgiven by George Borrowas meaning sun, and wehaveourselves 
heard bnglish gipsies call it kan, although kam is usually assumed 
to be right. Chen-kan means, therefore, moon-sun. And it may 
be remarked in this connexion that the Roumanian gipsies have a 
wild legend stating that the sun was a youth who, having fallen 
in love with his own sister, was condemned as the sun to wander 
for ever in pursuit of her turned into the moon. A similar legend 
exists in Greenland and the island of Borneo, and it was known 
to the old Irish. It was very natural that the gipsies, observing 
that the sun and moon were always apparently wandering, should 
have identified their own nomadic lite with that of these lumi- 
naries. It may be objected by those to whom the term “ solar 
myth” is as ared rag that this story, to prove anything, must first be 
at itself. This will probably not be far to seek. If it can be 
d among any of the wanderers in India, it may well be ac- 
cepted, until something better turns up, as the possible origin of 
the greatly disputed Zingan. It is quite as plausible as Dr. 
Miklosich’s derivation from the Acingani—’Ara‘yavor—“ an un- 
clean, heretical Christian sect, who dwelt in Phrygia and Lycaonia 
from the seventh till the eleventh century.” The mention of Mekran 
indicates clearly that the moon-sun story came from India before | 
the Romany could have obtained any Greek name. And, if the 
Romany call themselves Jengan, or Chenkan, or Zin-gan, in the 
East, it is extremely unlikely that they ever received such a name 
from the Gorgios in Europe. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 


it has been said, and said very truly, that he is a bad critic 
who cannot praise one thing without disparaging something 
else. In the lengthy Rectorial address with which Mr. Gladstone 
diversitied his oratorical efforts in his recent Scotch tour there was 
a good deai with which no one is likely to find much fault. There 
was, indeed, much that was platitudinous, and nota little that 
was superticial, But it is given to but few men to make ad- 
dresses of this kind without being platitudinous and superficial ; 
and those few men have not usually had to make a dozen polemical 
speeches during their time of preparation. Perhaps the most 

acteristic thing about the address was the way in which, even 
on an occasion when direct political reference would have been so 
unseemly as to be impossibie, the speaker could not avoid those 
back strokes and arriére-pensées of political inteution which are so 
common with him. When Mr. Gladstone twice over in his 
speech denounced the “ idle rich’’ class, the class of “hybrid and 
bastard men of business,” and so forth, he was ostensibly, and no 
doubt conscientiously, denouncing things which are beyond ques- 
tion evil. It is not well that any one, rich or poor, should waste 
opportunities of mental culture; and the institution of “ guinea- 
pigs,” as they have been denominated, is not an institution that 
any Briton takes pride in. But, as these things and persons were 
“denounced, it was impossible not to remember that those very 
same classes, or rather classes which in Mr. Gladstone's imaginative 
classification receive the same uncomplimentary epithets and 
attributes, have been more than once indicated as constituting no 
small part of the strength of the opposition to Mr. Gladstone's 
favourite political plans. The country gentlemen, the men “ gal- 
lant by courtesy and perhaps by nature,” the members of Parlia- 
ment of both Houses, and the other anathematized species, are, after 
all, but slightly tainted with the vice of guinea-pigging; they are 
very deeply and generally infected with the more unforgivable 
disease of want of sympathy with Gladstonism. 

‘This, however, was the only deviation which Mr. Gladstone 
(though it was evident enough that “sea was his wrath yet 
working after storm”) permitted himself from the regular lines 
of an academic discourse. But within those lines he made one 
fling which can hardly be passed over without notice, and which 
suggests the remark quoted at the beginning of this article. In 
—F the Scotch Gabeontites he took occasion to cast very 

ided censure on those of England. The Universities of Edin- 

h and Aberdeen, St. Andrews and Glasgow, were “normal” 
Universities ; those of Oxford and Cambridge could not claim that 
title. For in Glasgow and its sister institutions everybody was a 
working bee. In Oxford and Cambridge the teachers did not 
always teach, and the taught very often learnt nothing. There 
were, Mr. Gladstone said, a great many men both at Oxford 
and at Cambridge who did not read, who indeed made no pre- 
tence of reading. There were few or nove such at Glasgow. In 
part, no doubt, this assertion simply sprang from the highly 


imaginative idea of Scotch Universities which Mr. Gladstone, in 
common with many other persons whose fixed residence is south | 
of the Tweed, entertains. There is a vague notion, sedulously | 
fostered in certain quarters, that the Scotch Universities are the 


last homes of struggling mental culture which, in the words of the 
ancient joke, cultivates the Muses on a little oatmeal and works 
for the sake of working. The facts are curiously different. The 
English Universities have been injuriously called mere High 
Schools; the Scotch Universities are, in fact and in deed, very 
little else. Accident, the rapacity of the nobles at the time of the 
Reformation, and other causes, have left Scotland with hardly any 
endowed institutions for what is now called secondary education. 
Sir Alexander Grant, who probably knows as much about Scotch 
education as Mr. Gladstone, thinks this a grave misfortune to the 
country, and has given a melancholy opinion to the effect that, 
if Fettes College instead of Heriot’s Hospital had been founded in 
the seventeenth century, the whole social history of Scotland 
would have been changed. As it is, however, the Universities 
have had to do the work of grammar schools, and it is much to 
their credit that they have done it as well as they have. It has 
not been done without a good deal of jealousy, as is testified by 
the tradition that the University of Edinburgh formally peti- 
tioned, not long before the end of the last century, against the 
introduction of the teaching of Greek in the High School of that 
city. But it has been done, and on the whole creditably enough. 
The work, however, is, properly speaking, scholastic and not 
academical, and the aims of the students, though not very laud- 
able, are not of the most exalted. In England, with the partial 
exception of the Church, no profession requires University train- 
ing, and a very large majority of professional men go without it. 
In Scotland, partly owing to public opinion and partly to the ab- 
sence of any other means of acquiring any but the most rudimen- 
tary education, the reverse is the case. With the exception of a 
certain numbers of “ writers,” almost all professional men, not to 
mention schoolmasters, who are in Scotland almost a profession, go 
as a matter of course through one or other of the Universities. In 
their course they do not of necessity, or indeed usually, learn 
much more than a fairly educated fifth-form boy at a good 
English grammar school, and, except for a certain feeling of 
camaraderie, they experience hardly any of the moral, social, and 
intellectual influences which are associated with a University 
career in England. In mentioning these facts, to the truth of 
which every one acquainted with the subject will bear witness, we 
are not throwing the slightest stigma upon Scotland. On the 
contrary, it is, as we have said, very much te her credit that, with 
small means and with a very imperfectly organized system of 
education, results so good, as far as they go, have been attained. 
But we have said enough to show that the comparison which 
Mr. Gladstone, as others have done, seeks to draw between the 
numbers and condition of University students in Scotland and in 
England is altogether misleading, and that the very community of 
name enjoyed by the two classes of institutions is of itself almost 
sufficient to mislead. 

There is, however, one special point in which this misconcep- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s has helped him to fall into a mistake 
which is even graver than this geveral error. Mr. Gladstone con- 
gratulates the Scotch Universities on not possessing a class of idle, 
non-reading students; and he intimates that the authorities of 
English Universities who have to do with this unhealthy element 
ought to get rid of it as far as possible. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce this a most mischievous doctrine. It is, no doubt, inti- 
mately connected with the general misconception already exposed. 
The Scotch Universities have none of those gilded youth whom 
Mr. Gladstone would like to banish from Oxtord and Cambridge, 
not, as he implies, because of the severe atmosphere of high 
thinking and plain living which prevails in them, but from much 
more simple causes. ‘Such students have already obtained at 
school all that a Scotch University could give them. They do 
not need preparation for special professions, and general academical 
culture the institution hardly offers. The indefinable influence, 
half moral, half intellectual, varying no doubt from time to time 
in character and strength, but never yet abolished, which 
Oxford and Cambridge exercise upon their foster-children, does 
not exist in a Scotch University, We gather that Mr. 
Gladstone would prefer that it should not exist in an 
English one. Fortunately, however, it does still prevail, and 
hundreds of young men yearly undergo it, though they may take 
no honours, win no prizes, hardly even perhaps read for their 
degree. Mr. Gladstone, and those with whom he has lately acted, 
are not very fond of the testimony of foreigners, perhaps because 
the testimony of foreigners not unfrequently goes against them ; 
but every qualified and careful observer of English life from the 
outside has noted, and with approval, the distinctive character which 
this University education, often extending by a kind of subtle con- 
tagion to persons who have not directly enjoyed it, casts over 
English gentlemen. They are not bookish ; they are, indeed, gene- 
rally very much the reverse; they do not, like their fathers, quote 
Horace and Tacitus in the House of Commons ; but they possess, 
as a rule, something indefinable which separates them as much from 
the mere landholder of France and Germany as it does from the 
mere commercial and age se ma man of the same countries. That 
this something is really determined for the most part by the atmo- 
sphere of the Universities is beyond question. Mr. Gladstone's 
remarks, if they have any meaning, amount to a recommendation 
that this humanizing influence should be removed from the very 
persons who want it most. If Mr. Gladstone thinks that 
for an idle, wealthy, and not particularly gifted young man, London 
or Paris or Monte Carlo would be a healthier place of sojourn 
than Oxford and Cambridge between the ages of eighteen and 


| twenty-one, we can only say that among persons qualified to judge 
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he is probably alone in that opinion. If, without considering the 
individuals, he thinks that it would be better for the Universities 


| 


oceasion to come up to town at other periods of the year, he 
usually takes up his quarters in lodgings. With many such 


to be rid of them, we dissent from this opinion as decidedly as the coming up to London to choose a house for the season 
'is a regular event, and with a large number of dwellers 


from the other. It will occur, indeed, to most people that the 
facts are curiously against Mr. Gladstone in the very case which 
he has himself chosen. For the young men of the wealthier 
classes in Scotland do not go without this influence, though the 
Universities of their country are unable to supply it to them. They 
simply come to England, and supplement the imperfect arrange- 
ments of their own country by the help of those of which Mr. 
Gladstone disapproves. To the more gifted and hard-working of 
them the Scotch Universities occupy the place of preparatory 
schools; by the less gifted and less hard-working they are 
avoided, and the English University course is taken instead. 
‘he consequence is that Scotland, instead of being in a 
‘superior condition, is in a ¢ondition distinctly inferior to 
that of England, though the close connexion of the two 
makes the inferiority of little practical importance. Were Scot- 
Jand and England separate countries, with the academical arrange- 
ments of each remaining in their present state, Scotland would 

esent the spectacle of a nation in whose social arrangements the 

igher mental culture and the classes of most power and wealth were 
altogether divorced. In England, despite the many drawbacks to 
our system of education, this divorce, at least, has not taken place. 
Whatever may once have been the case, it is certain that the pre- 
‘sence of some scores of extravagant and idle persons at Oxtord 
and Cambridge exercises no deleterious influence on the studies or 
morals of the University. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
:genius of the place exercises on all but the lowest minds an autho- 
rity which may be hard to define, which is often little visible at the 
time, but which may, and does, make itself felt in after life to 
‘the advantage of the individual and of the social life of which 
he forms a part. Were the authorities of the two Universities to 
‘take any steps in the direction which Mr. Gladstone recommends, 
beyond what discipline and decency require, they would be com- 
Mitting a fatal mistake, and would be guilty of a gran rifiuto as re- 
gards their duties towards the State. The ideal University, it cannot 
‘be too often repeated, is not a mere collection of examiners and 
examinees, of lecturers and audiences. It is indeed founded on 
-arts, but is by no means exclusively occupied with them. Its busi- 
ness is to diffuse culture, or at least to ctfer it to all classes by all 
means and in all ways. Certainly it is not least concerned with 
those whose wealth and station enable them to exercise a powerful 
influence upon the mental and social life oftheir time. Any other 
‘view than this is wholly illiberal and mistaken, and (if anything 
could surprise Mr. Gladstone's readers and hearers) altogether 
-astonishing in one who has held such relations to the English 
Universities as have been held by the present Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. Perhaps the explanation of the diffi- 
— may be found by simply comparing the events of 1865 and 
1879. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN IN LONDON LODGINGS. 


b might be supposed that novelists bad by this time availed 
lL themselves of every possible and coneeivable scene on the 
face of the earth. They have over and over again described the 
palaces of royalty, the mansions of the nobility, the cottage of 
‘the peasant, the prairie, the desert, the hunting field, the sea 
‘in calm and storm, the rectory, the prison, and even the scaffold ; 
‘but there is a scene familiar to many people which they have 
‘hitherto somewhat neglected—namely, the West End lodging- 
house. It is true that they have oiten described the miserable 
.attic in which the wife, neglected by her husband, is found dying 
of starvation, and the wretched lodging in which the knave of the 
story lies down to die and reveals his dark story of sin and shame. 
It is common enough also to find descriptions of the bachelor 
lodgings of fast young men, with their luxurious divans and 
pictures of actresses, in which the occupants breakfast at mid- 
‘day in gorgeous garments of Eastern fubric, and smoke scented 
margilehs; but novelists seem to have missed the comfortable 
lodgings so common in Mayfair, in which country people often 
take up their quarters for a few days or weeks. As there 
ds always a peculiar charm about beautiful scenery which 
chas not yet been appropriated by the British tonrist, so there 
as an attraction of a somewhat similar nature in a scene which 
has not hitherto been appropriated by novelists. In an hotel 
wwe feel that we have read about the whole thing again and 
again. We have read about the waiter, we have read about the 
table Phéte, and even about the people who sit next to us at that 
meal. The chambermaid, the boots, and the bill have all figured 
in romances which we have read at one time or another; and in 
kotels, whether British or foreign, we feel that we are in the 
happy hunting-grounds of novel-writers. In comfortable lodgings 
it is different. There we feel ourselves safe against all chance 
of exciting or romantic episodes, which is not a small bless- 
ing. The entire surroundings of a lodging-house are ungenial 
to romance, and there is a refreshing absence of the heroic in 
furnished apartments. Yet many people pass a good deal of time 
in lodgings at one time or another, and to many of us life in 
lodgings is full of associations. 

A great frequenter of lodging-houses is the country gentleman 
who does not possess a London house. In the season he pro- 
bably takes a house for three or four months; but, when he bas 


in the country it is a custom to take a week's oe = 


theatre-going once or twice during the winter. People o 
kind generally frequent some lodging-house in the neighbourhood 
of Mayfair, where they are almost as much at home as in 
their own houses. Although, as we have seen, the proceeding 
is entirely devoid of romance, a week spent in one’s favourite 
lodging-house is a pleasant variety, if nothing more. We will 
suppose that you come up from the country in the depth of 
winter. You half regretted leaving your comfortable home, and 
the trees and hedgerows silvered with snow seemed to look re- 
proachfully at you. ¥ou were almost inclined to think that 
you had made a mistake as you crawled through London 
in the frosty fog, with a cab-horse of exceptionally slow paces. 
The middle of the streets looked black and dismal, and dirty 
snow was swept into heaps at the sides. Your wife was chilly, 
and it occurred to.you that to have her laid up with a cold in 
lodgings might be far from agreeable. Now, however, that you 
have arrived at your destination, things assume a different aspect 
altogether. You can at once warm yourself by the fire with- 
out having to chatter commonplaces, as you would if you had 
just arrived at the house of a friend ; there is no possibility of a 
servant coming to you with any tale of woe, as might be the 
case if you were entering your own home; and there is not 
even the conventional hotel waiter to trouble and torment 
about the question of dinner. The keeper of the lodging- 
ouse knows your ways and your wants, and you have no 
need to disturb yourself as to any arrangements whatever. 
He pays the a scr unpacks your portmanteau, and ar- 
ranges your clothes; and you have nothing to do but amuse 
yourself. Taking out of your travelling-bag some books and 
magazines that you never can find time to read at home, you esta- 
blish yourself in a comfortable arm-chair by a fire made of coal 
such as you never getin the country, and enjoy yourself with- 
out fear of disturbance. In due time a cloth is laid with wonder- 
fully little fuss on a small round table, at which you and your 
wife sit down to a snug little dinner. There is a sociability about 
this arrangement, after the solemnity of the dining-room table at 
home, even when reduced to its narrowest limits, which puts you 
into a good humour before you taste your food. When the dinner 
comes, there is enough, without any wearying superfluity ; and 
your wife finds it pleasant to sit down to a meal with the ordering 
of which she has had nothing todo, The wines are supplied by 
your own wine merchant, the dishes are those for which your 
observant host knows you have a special weakness, and the cooking 
is very fair, if not absolutely perfect. There is no place in 
England where you can get better meat or vegetables than in 
London, and this is specially noticeable after you have been for a 
length of time in thecountry, however good your butcher,and how- 
ever clever your gardener. If disposed to smoke a cigar in the 
evening, you are within a few minutes’ walk of your club; or, if your 
wife wishes to go to a theatre, there are plenty within easy reach. 
When the morning comes you can get up when inclined and order 
your breakfast before finishing your toilet, which will ensure its 
appearance by the time you are ready for it. There is something 
peculiarly delightful in this to the married man who has settled 
down to the stern regularities of a well-conducted household, and 
wives are generally quite ready to participate in these pleasures of 
naughty bachelor life. When one goes out for a morning’s shop- 
ping it is to find oneself, as it were, “ in the middle of everything,” 
and even to gaze into the shop windows is a relief after the quiet 
of the country. Then to wander about London with the con- 
sciousness that there are no calls to be paid or “ drums” to be endured 
conveys a sense of freedom similar to that experienced by a grown 
man when he revisits the school of his youth. Neither husband 
nor wife has any social or other duties to separate them. They 
go together to buy Christmas presents for their children, and they 
visit some large and cheap shop in order to procure a stock of odds 
and ends for the annual school children’s Christmas-tree. When 
they have a little spare time they pay a call on one or two of their 
most intimate friends, but itis without the least formality or ceremony. 
Only a few of their best friends are made aware of their presence 
in London; so they have no regulation callers, although a friend 
or two comes to see them in a pleasant and familiar manner. 
Lodging-house life is spent in quite a little world of its own. The 
crossing-sweeper is an old friend, but he only knows one as 
“the gentleman who lodges at number twenty-five.” He is quite 
ignorant of the fact that one has spent three months of each of 
the last ten years at some house or other within a quarter of a mile 
of his crossing. One has a regular set of tradesmen close to one’s 
lodgings, to whom one never except when occupying these 
same lodgings. Lastly, there is the well-known post-office, the 
only post-office in which one posts one’s own letters. 

We wish that ali associations connected with life in London 
lodging-houses were bright andagreeable. Unfortunately, there is 
another side to the picture. Country people's visits to London 
lodgings are not always undertaken for the sake of pleasure. 
Too often the winter expedition to the favourite old haunt is 
made in order to obtain the advice of the best London doctors. 
Sometimes, indeed, even when this is the case, the end is happy 
if the beginning is gloomy. The great man poohpoohs the lugu- 
brious forebodings of the country practitioner. The lungs are 
sound, and the cough is only ca by catarrh, The supposed 
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“ organic disease is pronounced to be merely a temporary derange- 


ment. A little prudence, a mild tonic, and plenty of amusement 
without fatigue will put everything right. But sometimes it is 
otherwise. The distinguished medical man says he cannot 

mounce 2 definite opinion until he has had the patient for 
several weeks under lis treatment. We have known a certain 

ient who was accompanied by his doctor in search of lodg- 
ings before a serious operation. It was absolutely necessary, said 
the physician, to find a room which would have a certain kind 
of light at a particular hour—namely, the time appointed for the 
operation. The bed must be ina particular position, and the 
general arrangements of the room must be according to the wishes 
of the doctor. All this was very like making the necessary pre- 
parations in cold blood for one’s own execution. ‘ 

A patient soon grows weary of time spent in even the happiest 
specimens of London lodgings. The sofas are seldom suited to 
an invalid, though fortunately there is no ditlieulty in hiring 


| the Deccan Ryot was most corspicuously wanting, and large 


| already overstocked labour-market. 


couches made specially for people out of health. The bedrooms are | 


usually dark, and the dressing-rooms are small and cramped. It 
is next to impossible to get good invalid cooking in a lodging- 
house, and although it is easy to procure any kind of essences, 
turtle soup, or other food suitable for invalids prepared in tins, 
a@ patient soon grows tired of them. It is in the litle luxuries and 
minor comforts so necessary in illness that lodging-houses most 
signally fail. ‘Then the streets in which lodgings are gene- 
rally found seem to be those most patronized by street-musicians, 
and they often form short cuts from one great thoroughfare to 
another. One sitting-room is all very well when you are out 
nearly all day and often all evening; but it becomes monotonous, 
if not stuffy, when you are obliged to spend all your time in it 
except that which you give to sleep. 
days even in the cleanest and best-furnished lodgings, you discover 


neglected nooks and corners which you would not ctherwise | 


notice. The vulgarity of the decorations irritates you, and the 
ornaments almost drive you to distraction. If you are the nurse 
and not the patient, you are perpetually feeling the want of some 
little comfort for your charge which cannot be procured. 

It often happens that country gentlemen and their wives have no 
choice but to spend their London season, or semi-season, in lodg- 
ings. There may be nothing so safe as land, but rents are not always 
paid, and farms are sometimes thrown upon landlords’ hands. In 
such circumstances it is often more convenient to go to lodgings for 
six weeks thanto take a house for three months. It iscertainly doing 
a London season under difliculties, but it does not follow that the 
time thus spent will be unenjoyable. It is of course impossible 
to return the hospitalities of all your friends in lodgings; but you 
mey do a great deal by entertaining them at Richmond or Green- 
wich, or placing part of a box at the opera at their disposal. This 


may not appear a very economical system for an impoverished | 


landlord, but at the worst it is cheaper than taking a house and 
entertaining largely at home. Altogether, we think that many 

ple in the world are more to be pitied than country gentlemen 
in carefully chosen London lodgings. 


THE DECCAN RYOT ACT. 


HE Government of India may be congratulated on the ac- 


complishmeut of an important stage in the solution of the | 


most troublesome administrative problem with which in recent 
times it has been called to deal. For many years past the con- 
dition of the peasantry in the central and less favoured portions of 
the Bombay Presidency has been the topic of local complaint, 
of long and protracted investigation, and of those vigorous official 
controversies in which Indian statesmen are occasionally allowed 
to emulate the spirit-stirring conflicts of Parliamentary warfare. 
Of late, too, the shrill voice of English philanthropy has made 
itself heard amid the din of battle; and the wrongs of the 
Decean Ryot, the apathy of a stolid administration, the hopeless 
misery of debtors and the monstrous greed of stony-hearted 
creditors have been delineated with all the picturesque exagger- 
ation and inaccuracy to which the writers of sensational magazine- 
articles claim a prescriptive right. Two very sensible and in- 
teresting discussions in the Viceroy’s Council bave placed the 
matter in an intelligible light, and have resulted in a measure 
which, there is good reason to hope, will deal effectively with 
some of the causes of that deplorable poverty. into which a 
portion of the agricultural class appears to have sunk. 
Several of the circumstances which have brought about 
this unfortunate result are beyond legislative control. 
No law, for instance, can prevent the ill effects on an 
improvident population of a sudden inflation of prices which 
carries them to unaccustomed wealth, followed by an equally 
sudden depreciation which leaves them worse off than ever. 
Previously to and during the American war the people of the 

experienced such a rise ; agricultural produce rose to more 
than three times its former price, and the agriculturist believed 
himself safely harboured in au Eldorado where he might indulge 
in extravagance and idleness to his heart’scontent. Then followed 
a sudden fall in prices, and between 1566 and 1874 the cost of 
agricultural produce sank to its original level. With a purely 
agricultural community this implies a contraction of wealth which 
only a well-established habit of economy and that far-sightedness 
which education alone engenders, could successfully confront ; but 
far-sighteduess aud economy wexe exactly the qualities in which 


When you lie for hours and | 


numbers no doubt paid the penalty of misplaced confidence in 
ephemeral weaith. Other causes contributed to aggravate the mis- 
fortunes of an impoverished community ; the population, following 
close upon increased means of subsistence, had largely increased, and 
in some places pressed too heavily on the resources of a barren and ill- 
watered soil. At the same time great public works—railways, roads, 
and bridges—which had givenremunerative employment to thousands 
of labourers, reached completion, and their close tended to glut an 
To crown all other troubles, 
the seasous of the last three years have been deplorable; and the 
loss of crop—amounting to many millions sterling—has no doubt 
taxed the resources of the agricultural community to a dangerous 
and too often fatal degree. Large numbers, it must be teared, 
succumbed to the miseries of the time; still larger numbers—in 
some instances forty-three per cent. of the population—are deep in 
the books of a money-lending class, itself too hard pressed to be 
otherwise than exacting, and as stony-hearted as every money-lender 
invariably becomes who sees his capital and profits alike imperilled. 
Despite these gloomy incidents, it is satisfactory to kuow, on the 
highest local authority, that substantial reasons exist for believing 
that the evils which attract so much attention are partial and 
temporary; that the land-tax of the districts in question is excep- 
tionally light ; that the selling price of land increases; that large 
classes are making their way to a prosperity before unattainable; 
aud that, though that prosperity is not so marked or so uncheckered 
as in other parts of the country more favoured as to soil and cli- 
mate, still “the condition of the Deccan peasantry is improving, 
and goes on prospering and to prosper, in a rude but substantial 
way. 

Meanwhile the admitted evils of the case are sufficiently grave 
to call for exceptional legislation, and the remedies upon which, 
after long deliberation, the Government of India has resolved, are 
such as certainly commend themselves to common sense. 
One is to give the people cheaper and more humble tribunals, as 
close as possible to their homes, and to prescribe for these tribunals 
a procedure under which, without needless form, delay, or tech- 


| nicality, the merits of their petty squabbles (and the vast majority 


of Indian suits are nothing more) may be patiently weighed and 
justly decided. At present the Deccan appears to be but badly off 
in this respect:—‘ Out of 4,650 villages, only 29 per cent. are 
within 10 miles of their Court, 35 per cent. are from 10 to 20 
miles, 24 per cent. are from 20 to 30 miles, and 12 per cent. be- 
tween 30 and 60 miles.” Under these circumstances, it is no 
matter of surprise that the ryot who hears of a suit against him 
frequently leaves it to its fate, and that half, and sometimes three- 
fourths, of the decisions are passed in the absence of the defen- 
dant. The hardship must be serious; for there were, so Mr. Hope, 
the author of the recently-passed Act, informed the Council, 
no less than 37,000 suits disposed of in 1876 in the 
four districts concerned. Most of these suits are for sums so 
trifling as to demand the very simplest and cheapest mode of in- 
vestigation. Of the 1} million of suits filed annually in British 
India, 85 per cent. are for sums under 8/.,and 44 per cent., or 
630,000, are for sums under 2/., nearly the whole of the suits 
filed in the Deccan were, Mr. Hope observed, for sums under 21., 
and half for sums under Ios. Yet for these insignificant sums the 
Bombay peasant is liable to be dragged fifty or sixty miles from 
his home, exposed to all the ‘ ‘ delay, cost, and harshness ” of a civil 
suit, and to be summoned as often as the caprice of the judge or 
the contrivance of the opposite party may happen to dictate. In 
the neighbouring Presidency of Madras quarrels of this petty de- 
scription are settled on the spot by humble village tribunals with- 
out expense or delay. No one, we should think, could question 
the expediency of extending a similar system to Bombay. Another 
of the new changes is to give finality to the decisions of the courts 
in the case of petty suits, and to curtail the right of appeal, which 
prevails at present to a needless, and even an injurious, extent. 
The delay experienced in the decision of these appeals contrasts 
absurdly with the unimportance of the suits, and speaks but ill for 
the arrangements of the Bombay courts. At the close of 1872 it 
was found that of 3,191 appeals pending, * 615, or one-fifth, were 
two years old, 183 were three years old, 31 were in their 
fourth, $ in the fitth, and 5 in the sixth year of their ex- 
istence.” When, in addition to this delay, we take into 
account court expenses amounting to more than 13 per cent., 
and the probability of a second appeal on a point of law, it becomes 
evident that to an humble litigant the present condition of the law 
must often be tantamount to an absolute denial of justice. This 
state of things the Government of India proposes to remedy by a 
system of perambulating officials, who will supervise the various 
tribunals by local inspection, and supply the place of appeal by 
revision, whenever the occasion appears to demand it. 

Another mode in which the procedure of the tribunals in petty 


, cases will, it is hoped, be simplitied, and their usefulness increased, 


is by the exclusion of paid advocates, and by emphasizing, with 
more distinctness than the present law allows, the Court's duty of 


| going in every instance into the merits of the case, “ looking behind 


the bond,” and in fact obliging the suitor, notwithstanding the 


| existence of documentary evidence, to satisfy the judge that his 


| the Court ought to be invited to enforce. 


claim is not only legally just, but morally and equitably such as 
Some indistinctness 
appears to have prevailed as to the extent to which the Indian 
tribunals, as courts of equity, were at liberty to go into other than 
the precise legal questions involved, and especially to look at 
other than documentary evidence in cases in which the execution 
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of a deed was admitted. This indistinctness, which never ought 
to have been allowed to exist, is now happily removed. The 
luckless ant who, under the strong compulsion of pressing 
want or impending imprisonment, has put his hand to an instru- 
ment of which probably he but imperfectly realized the real im- 
port, will have an opportunity of explaining all the circumstences 
of the case and of demanding the application of all those equitable 
considerations which every civilized system of jurisprudence 
enacts as to transactions in which a skilful and powerful creditor 
is confronted with an ignorant, improvident, and necessitous 
borrower. 

The same object will, we may hope, be achieved by the creation 
of officials styled Conciliators, whose duty it will be, when a de- 
cree has been obtained, to confront the parties and endeavour to 
bring about an amicable settlement of the claim, so as to avoid 
the expense, delay, and harassment incidental to the enforced exe- 
cution of a decree. Nothing can really be more deplorable than 
the cases which Mr, Hope brought forward as instances of the 
hardships which, as the law now stands, may be inflicted ona 
weak or timorous judgment-debtor by an unscrupulous creditor or 
a careless court. In many cases, it appears, the application for 
execution is merely an instrument for bringing an ignorant debtor 
to terms, often far more severe than the legal relations between the 
parties would justify, but conceded from the fear of the consequences 
of resistance to a powerful antagonist. Another improper use to 
which execution is often put is for bringing fictitious claims against 
persons whose property is not really in suit. Even where the claim 
is just, the costs of execution are, Mr. Hope informed the Council, 
enormous, averaging 22} per cent. on the amount recovered. 
“ What with frauds, costs, &c., some decrees are a standing pro- 
perty to the holder.” In one case a decree was executed nine 
times, with the result of leaving the original sum unabated; and 
in one part of the distressed districts it was found that there were 
3,000 decrees of more than seven years’ standing, and involving 
more than 37,000/., remaining on the Court-books unexecuted. 
The evil seems certainly a grave one, and calls for a stringent 
remedy ; our only doubt would have been as to the sufliciency 
of the remedy proposed. 

The most noticeable feature of the discussion was the admission 
by several members of the Government that one of the main causes 
of the Indian peasant’s indebtedness was to_be found in an admin- 
istrative rule which the Act leaves unaltered. The English Govern- 
ment has introduced everywhere throughout India the system of 
moderate assessments, regularly enforced, wholly, or almost wholly, 
irrespective of the character of the season and the crops. In good 

ears, accordingly, theland revenue is amere song; butin bad seasons 
it becomes a crushing burden under which an impoverished com- 
munity sinks in complete exhaustion. Weare happy to learn that 
the Indian Government is examining into the facts of the 
case, and contemplates the introduction of a more elastic system, 
under which the collections of the year would fluctuate according 
to the existing resources of the country. So serious a change 
would, of course, involve wide inquiries and mature deliberation, 
and would probably in the first instance be carried out only ten- 
tatively in a few exceptionally distressed localities. Meanwhile 
the new law for the Deccan is likely to prove a substantial boon, 
and to serve as precedent for similar measures of relief on future 
occasions, The Indian Government, in acknowledging its respon- 
sibility for widespread and deep-seated pauperism, has added a 
serious item to a list of duties already formidably long. But 
there can be no doubt that the responsibility is one which ought 
to be acknowledged, and that its frank admission is the first step 
towards the proper discharge of a class of State obligations to 
which the administrators of the country have hitherto been hardly 
sufficiently alive. 


THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM AND ITS CHANGES. 


TO one, except the lawyers, can feel any personal liking for 
IN ecclesiastical litigation; and even the ardour of their passion 
must sensibly cool as the ages broadens slowly down from pre- 
cedent to precedent by which one of the parties to a suit either 
does not appear at all or appears only to conduct his case in person. 
The very Secretary of the Church Association himself may be reason- 
ably assumed to become, from 4 P.M. to 10 A.M. daily, and all day on 
Sundays, as sensible as the rest of his neighbours. If he believes 
in the efficacy of imprisonment pro salute aniine at all, he probably 
believes it only in his official capacity and during office hours. 
The rest of the world laughs at it as an obsolete superstition at all 
hours and on all occasions. Yet still the ridicule or the censure of 
thoughtful men does not remove the obstruction which blocks the 
way and produces the existing deadlock, and the story in Papias 
about Judas Iscariot and the waggon has its definite modern 
illustration, which we should be very well pleased, if it were 
possible, to deal with in the easy style of a recent version of 
the original story. Judas, the anonymous critic tells us, “ could 
not pass where a chariot easily passed, and was crushed by 
the chariot "—by what chariot being not evident to the reader. 
The “waggon” of Papias “slowly going by,” however mythi- 
cal as a tradition, is sufficiently typical of the lumbering car- 
riage—or miscarriage—of the law which neither the so-called 
“Judas Iscariots” of contemporary controversy nor quiet way- 
farers of less prominent mark know how to pass or to avoid. 


by breaking up the waggon is not immediately apparent, and our 
present object is not to suggest a solution so much as to state some 
of the conditions of the problem. If we may vary for a moment 
the illustration, there are the rival vans of the English Church 
Union and the Church Association meeting from opposite direc- 
tions in a narrow part of the road, and nothing is to be gained by 
the spectacle of their respective drivers standing in the middle and 
abusing each other, beyond some unedifying amusement to lounging’ 
and more or less profane onlookers. 

In the last generation a great deal of heat was called forth by a 
discussion on the morality of taking the Thirty-nine Articles “in 
@ non-natural sense,” and a large party, without perhaps going 
deeply into the merits of the case, declared that this was a very 
shocking thing to do. One of the Articles happens to open with 
a statement which to ordinary minds would seem incapable of any 
non-natural sense, or of any sense save one. “ It is not necessary 
that traditions and ceremonies be in all places one, and utterl 
like.” But this is only an instance of the blunders into whic 
ordinary minds unassisted are prone to fall. “It is not neces- 
sary,” in its true and natural sense, must mean, as we are 
compelled by experience to conclude, “ it is necessary ”; at any rate 
within the jurisdiction of the House of Commons and of Lord 
Penzance. The reason assigned for the proposition must be under- 
stood in the same sense; “ for at all times they have been divers, 
and may be changed according to the diversities of countries, times, 
and men’s manners”; the true meaning of which statement would 
seem to be that they must not be changed at all, three centuries or so 
not counting as “ times,” and‘ men’s manners” in England having 
remained the same and unaltered during that period. Ordinary 
minds may nevertheless—and there are many such minds in the 
world—{ail to appreciate or accept this ingenious and almost con- 
clusive reasoning, and may obstinately adhere to common-sense 
definitions in the matter of ceremonies, times, and places. There 
is really much to be said on this view of the case. Taking the 
category of “ place” alone, it may be urged that “all places” in 
England, or even in London, are not one and the same “ place” ; 
and that perhaps “it is not necessary” that “ ceremonies ” in the 
Black Country and Brighton, or in Ragfair and Mayfair, “ be one 
and utterly like.” And among the changes of times and men’s 
manners within very recent memory, one which cannot fail to be 
recognized by the most superficial observer of ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements is that which distinguishes the past and present rela- 
tions of an English churchman to his “ parish church.’ ‘ 

By an obvious necessity of tradition, the ordinary worship had 
centred in the place which was the centre of what is now called 
“local self-government”; and when in the changes of history the 
days of compulsory church-going and of “ tuning the pulpits” had 
arrived, the parish church was the legal place of meeting where men 
must needs “ answer to their names and save their fines.” The drill 
of the Reformed Establishment was impossible on any other 
plan ; and the exigencies of Church and State alike required that 
parishioners should be stayed from wandering after strange 
preachers, and that non-parochial communicants should be pre- 
sented and reclaimed. Upon a basis so established and maintained 
during the Stuart times it was natural that the leaders of the 
great Oxford movement, who in the outset fell back ecclesiasti- 
cally on the Caroline Church, should take their stand. The 
parish church was the centre, the parish boundary the limit, from 
which and within which they exercised, according to their high 
and spiritual ideal, “the cure of souls.” The “ mission” of each 
parochial clergyman was, in their view, to his parishioners, to 
them only, and to them all; and this “mission” was committed 
to him by virtue of the apostolical succession, and was in its 
essential character divine. In opposition to this recognition of 

arochial charge and pastoral duty they were met, face to face, 

y the congregational system, which had been an outgrowth in 
the main of the Evangelical movement. The Evangelical sought 
to “sit under a Gospel ministry”; if in his parish church, so 
much the better; he had not so far togo. The High Church- 
man, on the contrary, exhorted every one to go to his parish 
church, disclaiming and discouraging the thought of a personal 
following, strong in the assertion of a principle, and awaiting the 
true result in time. 

It was a high aim, bnt unattainable. “Times and men’s 
manners” were against its realization, and the English liberty of 
choice and action as represented by the congregational system has 
since been cordially recognized and deliberately accepted in the 
most complete manner by High Churchmen, and especially by 
those of their advanced section who are commonly known as 
“ Ritualists.” The tradition has “been changed”; and the change 
is so distinctly seen to be a rule of peace that even the old pre- 
scription of social courtesy, which regarded the encouraging or per- 
mission of non-parochial worship as a sort of spiritual poaching, 
has been waived by men of all parties alike. The parochial boun- 
dary is now a limit of organization, within which the “ machinery” 
moves; but it is no longer a limit of church attendance or even 
of pastoral care. 

The breaking up of the ancient parishes by subdivision for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, while the civil unity remains unbroken, has contri- 
buted another important element to the general process of change. 
In former days, if an Englishman knew to what parish he paid 
rates in his capacity of householder, he knew also to what parish 
he belonged asa Churchman, At present, in London or in any 
large town, he can only obtain this knowledge either by chance or 
by instructed inquiry. He may by accident light on a “ Parish 


Whether the difficulty is to be escaped by widening the road or | Magazine,” with a lithographed plan of St. Undecimilla’s on the 
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yment of a fee, and at No. 10 Whitehall Place without one. 
Bat non cuivis homini contingit in either case. The subdivision of 
parishes has heen and is carried out without either asking the con- 
sent of parishioners beforehand, or, save through the esoteric and 
mysterious pages of the London Gaztte, notifying to them the 
fact afterwards. If the new parish were always and simply one 
sug of the original and civil whole, the complexity would be 
entangled than it is in fact; but the “ Consolidated 
Chapelry,” or new ecclesiastical parish carved out and pieced 
together from two, three, and even four old parishes, interferes to 
make the puzzle almost hopeless of solution, It is a wise 
child of the Established Church who knows his own mother in a 
large town, and as a matter of fact the average Churchman does 


not attempt to find her out, but selects her according to his own | 


convenience, his theological or ecclesiastical lines of thought, his 
chances of finding sufficient accommodation for his family, or his 
gsthetic and musical preferences. Sometimes he chooses to buy in 
the cheapest market, and compares the financial advantages of pew 
rent or offertory ; and sometimes he estimates the respective num- 
bers of the collections demanded by St. Peter and of those which 
will satisfy St. Paul. Altogether it may be fairly alleged as a 
general proposition that, except in the rural parishes, the church in 
which every man worships is chosen at his private discretion, and 
is not imposed on him by any written or unwritten law. It is not 
in the rural parishes that the difficulties of our time have practically 
arisen, and the problems which await solution have been accurately 
described as “ urban.” 

We believe that existing Acts of Parliament have made provi- 
sion for the assignment, under certain contingencies and conditions, 
of historical parish churches in London for the use of Welshmen, 
and perhaps of other congregations of Christians. It would surely 
be but a moderate advance upon this line of liberality and toleration 
to recognize the rights, here and there, of churches in which the 
“traditions and ceremonies ” are not “one and utterly like” with 
those of the church inthe next street. A stray worshipper might 
indeed come in and find a vestment, a posture, an odour, ora tone not 
familiar to his experience, and so not exactly to his taste. Pos- 
sibly; but so also, when a late popular preacher some twenty 
years ago, gazing and pointing down from a London pulpit into the 
rectory pew below, exclaimed, “ I see you all, you damned souls, 
down there,” the occupants of that particular seat might not have 
admired his style. The preacher meant nothing personal ; it was 
only his way of shatastesiie emphasizing a point of his doctrine. 
Sermons, like ceremonies, “at all times have been divers,” without 
any great harm coming of it. 

or the few words which we have yet to write we crave the 
indulgence of our readers. Close at our hand, still wrapped with 
other relics in their original cover, dated September, 1815, and 


inscribed “ From the Field of Battle, Waterloo,” is the stock of | ] 
say, for the Northern Scotch breeders claim the foremost place, 


an English soldier. It is a rigid, hard, aud heavy construction of 
leather and canvas, and its fastening has been roughly broken. No 
doubt such a regulation fetter had once its design and value as a 

tection to the throat against sabre-cuts, however deservedly 


ter military experience has pronounced against its use. There is | 


no sign or stain upon this memorial of a great struggle to indicate 
that its gallant wearer had fallen, and its wrenched fastening 


rather points to the inference that he had himself torn it off as the | 


day went on, believing then, as the whole army believes now, that 
he could fight much better without it. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HE Cattle Show of what is still called the Smithfield Club 

came off this week in the Agricultural Hall, Islington. Three 
times has the venerable Society changed its exhibition place since 
it was set a-going some eighty years ago, in a very modest way. 
First it removed from Smithfield to the Barbican; next it had its 
domicile in Baker Street, of all places in the world, as a sort of 
annexe of the joyous fancy fair whither children flock for their 
Christmas purchases; and now it may be presumed to be per- 
manently established in the suburban qaarters which seem far more 
suitable. Since the year 1798 the breeding of fat stock has been 
developed amazingly, but especially in the lifetime of the present 
generation. And, according to all appearances, it is likely to go 
on increasing, even should the prices which have been enriching 
breeders and butchers be affected by competition with America 
and the Continent. The British Isles, with their vast extent of 
fragrant hill pastures, with their great stretches of rich meadow 
land, and their broad enclosures in the fertile midlands, must 
always be very much of a grazing country, even should the 
farmers, in the face of falling markets, not devote them- 
selves mainly to cattle raising, throwing corn overboard. The 
Trish farmers, in particular, have always made the best part 
of their prolits by feeding fat beasts in the fogs and bogs of 
their island. And in England the business of the cattle-breeder 
has become a fancy, and almost a fashion. The country gentleman, 
whatever his rank or status, is generally more or less of a farmer ; 
if he does not look after his flocks and herds himself, he contides 
them to the care of a trustworthy bailiff. He is a member of the 
local agricultural club; associates not unfrequently with his 
tenantry, or the tenant-farmers, at their dinners; officiates as 
steward or president of the society, coming down of course with a 
handsome subscription ; and is to be seen in the show-yard on the 


cover; or he may take his bearings at the Diocesan Registry on ! annual opening day, punching ribs and fingering hocks scientific- 


ally. If he is not really an expert, he pretends to superficial 
knowledge, which is very much the same thing so far as popularity 
is concerned. But many of our country squires, and some of our 
| very greatest nobles, areas excellent judges as they as 
speculators. There are wealthy magnates in Russia and South- 
Eastern Europe who own enormous expanses of pastoral domain, 
| and are far richer in flocks than the Patriarchs or the Bedouins.. 
But they leave the breeding and crossing entirely to the 
superintendence of herdsmen or shepherds, who walk ip 
the good old ways, generation after generation, contenting 
themselves with spending the proceeds of their sales, The 
English landed gentleman, on the contrary, probably takes a 
lively personal interest in his home farm. He has the pedigree of 
his best animals at his fingers’ ends, and so indeed he well may 
| have, considering the prices that he, or his father, has paid for 
| their progenitors. He undertakes pilgrimages to distant auctions, 
| carrying his cheque-book in his pocket ; and bids freely against all 
‘competitors for any of the lots he may fancy. Nothing gives 
him greater pleasure than to take an intelligent guest for a stroll 
through his meadows and round his fields; and we may add that 
there are few prettier sights to be seen on a summer's day. We 
do not say that the fallow deer are not ornamental, as they cross 
| the grass under the boughs of the oaks in the shadows of the 
| ancestral park, or languidly brush the flies from their flanks with 
their horns as they stand at gaze half buried in the luxuriant 
bracken. But a noble herd of high-bred cattle gives one the 
sense of their combining the useful with the picturesque; and 
when their shapes are as good as their substance is solid, 
they may show picturesquely enough in all conscience. Nor is 
it much less agreeable to make the round of a well- 
managed farm where the owner buys and breeds as a pure 
matter of business. Probably he has his own favourite herd of 
Shorthorns, Herefords, or Durhams, as the case may be. He 
prides himself before all things on its purity of race, and is as 
punctiliously fastidious in the matter of crossing as any long- 
descended German noble with his sixteen quarterings, e has 
studied the subject of artificial foods experimentally, and fancies 
that he knows precisely when to be liberal and when to stint. The 
consequence is that his i beasts gladden the very soul of the 
connoisseur, while even the amateur sees much to admire in them, 
although he may have a notion that figure has been sacrificed to 
flesh. But then the owner will tell you that he knows what he is 
about ; he has made a name for himself among the cattle salesmen 
and butchers which almost ensures him liberal profits in any case ; 
and, moreover, he has the honours of the show-yard before his eyes, 


' which may bring him enhanced gains and reputation. He ma 
| plume himself too on the idea that he is the benefactor of his 
| country; for no nation in Europe, or in America for that matter, 


can match the best English beef and mutton. “ British ” beef, we 


and generally carry the highest prizes at Islington. Thereis some- 
thing of romance to the thoughtful gourmand in the sight of those 
Lg beauties from Aberdeenshire or Angus, who may be 
his fellow-passengers in a train from the North. They awaken 
| memories of many a sumptuous banquet where the sirloins of 
‘their forefathers formed the piéces de résistance ; and who knows 

which individual in that loosely-packed truck load may not come 
| to the highest honour in a week or two by offering the baron to 
the Royal sideboard at Christmastide ? 

One man must go to the wall where another wins, and it is sad to 
think how many legitimate ambitions have been balked in the com- 
petition that has been decided at the Agricultural Hall. Some portly 
farmer has been paying assiduous attention to an animal which he 
has regarded as the apple of his eye. It may have been reared through 
its calfhood by a couple of wet nurses, and been fed ever since 
on the fat of the land, so as to fit it for gracing the board at the 
Mansion House. It has been carefully housed against the weather, to 
the envy of the neighbouring cottagers, and has been tenderly nursed 
through sickness by relays of watchers sitting up with it through the 
night. It has been so judiciously dieted that you can almost picture 
to yourself, through its glossy hide, the artistic blending of the lean. 
and the fat. When forwarded per train, under charge of its special 
guardian, it had given every promise of realizing its splendid 
destinies. But alas for the vanity of mortal aspirations! te came 
to Islington, it was seen, and examined, but it failed to conquer. 
It may have been injustice; it may have been oversight. But 
the fact is that it failed to take a prize at all, and merely came im 
for bare commendation. It is little consolation to the master who- 
came up to witness its triumph and to receive the congratulations 
of his admiring friends, that he sold it subsequently for a round 
sum toa famous butcher, and that it will be displayed from a 
shop-front decked out in blue ribbons, with an inscription that 
publishes the name of its breeder. On the other hand, the happy 
owner of the successful candidate, who has carried off the blue 
ribbon of the show-yard, adds an inch or so to his stature when 
he returns to his home from the Salisbury Hotel, and has serious. 
thoughts, on the strength of his honours, of standing for the agri- 
cultural interest in his division of the county. 

Nor can anything be much more pleasantly suggestive than 
/a stroll round the Islington Exhibition, even to those who 
lare no special admirers of stock exc-pt in the shape of 
| haunches and sirluins. The list of exhibitors is graced’ by the 
| highest in the land, from the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
| downwards. That Shorthorn was bred on the home farm at 
| Windsor; and he reminds you of summer wanderings through 
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the Park, of luncheons at the “Wheatsheaf” on Virginia 
Water, of rabbits popping out and into the thickets of bramble, 
of beds of water lilies floating on the stagnant pools in the 
cool shadows of the trees, of the crow of pheasants as they fly 
up to roost in the copses, as the sun is sloping toward the west. 
That noble Hereford steer, with the graceful heifer hard by, was 
bred by the Prince of Wales at Sandringham; and they revive 
remembrances of September days among the partridges, on the 
sunny and sandy farms of Norfolk. They carry you further afield 
besides, to their own western county, which, because of the too 
constant drip of its climate, offers a variety of the most volup- 
tuous landscapes in England. Nowhere do the meadows or the 
“holms” bear such hay crops, as they well may, considering 
how often they are flooded when the rivers choking in the 
reaches after heavy rains flow backwards over their banks in 
a natural irrigation. Nowhere are there denser masses of foliage, 
orsuch hedges shooting out into such coverts in the wild- 
ness of their luxuriant growth. And yet there is warm sun- 
shine between the showers, and the orchards are loaded with 
blossoms in the spring and weighed down with ruddy fruit in the 
autumn; while the hops, though they scarcely rank so high in the 
markets, are to the full as picturesque as those in the gardens of the 
Sussex Weald. These Durhams take you in the spirit to the 
County Palatine, which, with some of the finest castles of feudal 
England, still retains much of its natural beauty, sadly cut aboutas 
it is by coal mines and blast furnaces; while among the polled 
black cattle you may fancy yourself in Aberdeenshire or Angus, as 
= look upon the hard but honest features and listen to the 

orth-country Doric of the herdsmen. Those long-horned West 
Highland beasts, staring strangely through their shagzy front 
locks, sent up by such Northern breeders as Sir William Gordon 
Cumming and the Earl of Dunmore, are the embodiment of your 
associations with tours in “the land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood,” among the lochs and the surf-beaten mountains of the 
Western Highlands. So with the sheep. You recognize the 
forms and almost the faces that used to be familiar to you in 
your grouse beats upon the moors, where, by the way, with 
the shepherds and the collies who tended them, they come to be 
regarded as an unavoidable, but intolerable, nuisance. Those 
others bring to your memory Beachy Head and the Sussex Downs, 
or the slopes of Snowdon, seen in mist or sunshine, or the green 
hills of the borderland in the Vales of Ettrick or Yarrow, or the 
brown heather on the banks of some Highland salt-water lake, 
where the patches of verdure in the corries were the exception 
rather than the rule. Even the pens of pigs, reposing on their 
beds of straw, and unequal even to grunting without strenuous 
effort, have a touch of the poetry of association inthem. For 
they remind you of snug homesteads in Berks or Wilts, seen in 
the glorious reflection of the evening sky, when the setting sun is 
gilding the wheat-stacks and casting its glow over the orange of 
the lichens on the tiles. We are content to leave to our daily 
contemporaries the task of treating the winter Cattle Show from 
the strictly practical and agricultural point of view. It seems to 
us that to persons with only a vague general knowledge of such 
matters there may be both any and pleasure in neglecting the 
catalogue, and giving yourself up to the guidance of an ill-regu- 
lated fancy as you go the round of the stalls with the mere idea of 
enjoying yourself. 


INFALLIBILIST MINIMIZERS, 


E have often had occasion to call the attention of our readers 

to the marked change of tone, not only in political but in re- 
ligious matters, between Leo XIII. and his predecessor. And we 
observe that the Roman Correspondent of the Standard, which is 
generally the best informed of the daily papers on foreign eccle- 
siastical news, though not free now and then from serious mistakes, 
has all along confirmed our view. Of the Pope's “ sincere and 
consistent wish to deal in a conciliatory spirit with the Govern- 
ments of Europe” there can, as our contemporary observed the 
other day, be no sort of doubt. It has been illustrated at once in 
Germany, in France, in Switzerland, and in Belgium; and, how- 
ever beneficial to the interests of the Church may be the 
direct and diplomatic results achieved in these countries by 
the altered line of Papal policy, it has not, as will appear 
resently, made a favourable impression in all quarters. 
hose who at the time of the Vatican Council opposed the 
infallibilist dogma, and predicted the inconvenient consequences 
likely to ensue, may observe perhaps with surprise, if not with 
satisfaction, how curiously and how speedily their predictions even 
now are being fulfilled. It was argued by opponents of the dogma, 
amid the sneers of its passionate defenders, that it would render 
all General Councils superfluous for the future. If the Opinion 
lately presented to the Pope by the Cardinals whom he had form- 
ally consulted as to the reassembling and continuance of the Vati- 
can Council is correctly reported, the fears of the Opposition are 
more than justified by the event. Not only will there be no need 
for any future Council, but the resumption of the present Council, 
which was broken off in the middle, and its formal dissolution are 
also, in their Eminences’ judgment, quite superfluous. It is much 
as if an English Sovereign should not only resolve henceforth 
.to govern without any Parliament, but should allow the existing 
Parli t, which had been prorogued as usual at the close of its 
first year's session, to die a natural death—which was also to be 


| the death of Parliamentary Government altogether—without even 
| going through the form of dissolving it. This modest suggestion, 
| as we said before, is something more than a fulfilment of the 
' Cassandra prophecies of the Opposition; they had hardly antici- 
| pated, or at least they did not venture to predict, that the very 

“Sacred Ecumenical Synod,” in which they were themselves 
| taking part, would, as soon as the much coveted dogma had been 
‘extorted from it amid solemn protests from a dissentient 
| minority, be treated as a mere rabble of “ dispersed ” bishops, 
whom it was neither “ urgent ” nor expedient to reassemble, not a 
Council who could claim even the barren compliment of a formal 
dissolution. The Opinion, as reported, runs thus :— 

Their Eminences affirm that, looking to the Goce of the Pope in 
matters of faith, there is no absolute urgency for a Council, and as regards 
the subsidiary question where such Council should be held, they declare that 
in the present state of things the Council could not be held in Rome, while 
as to any place abroad it is not to be thought of. 

But in another way too the anticipations freely expressed, though 
not perhaps in the Council Chamber, by opponents of the dogma 
are already in process of fulfilment. It was broadly hinted that 
the Jesuits and “the true Catholics,” as the Civilta Cattolica called 
them, who wished the Council to proclaim Infallibility and the 
Syllabus, were not wholly free from a certain arriére pensée of their 
own. ‘They wished the Pope to be infallible, much as the first 
Napoleon wished him to be omnipotent, because they reckoned on 
Papal infallibility being always wielded in their own interests. 
The Jesuit divines desired to convert the world, or such portion 
of it as might be deemed worthy to retain the name of 
Catholic, to the doctrines of the Syllabus, and as some of those 
doctrines are to ordinary apprehension very far from being self- 
evident, no handier way of achieving the result could be devised 
than to place all alike on the same foundation of an authorit 
“irreformable” and divine. And so long as Pius IX. reigned, 
it could not be said that they had reckoned without their Pope. 
The Syllabus was in fact, if not in form, a Jesuit compilation, and 
reflected the teaching sedulously inculcated during the last twenty 
or thirty years in the leading Jesuit organs. The writers in the 
Civilta, erected by a Papal Brief into a special corporation, received, 
if not the inspiration of Pius—for profane persons thought they 
inspired him—certainly his solemn and explicit sanction for their 
work, In those days Papal infallibility was a very comprehensive 
term, Theologians might perhaps be suffered to investigate for 
controversial purposes the strict limits of an ex cathedrd decision, 
when the inconvenient arguments of a Protestant or Liberal 
Catholic about e.g. the formal condemnation of Galileo’s “ heresy” 
had to be met by some ingenious paradox. But for “ true 
Catholics” it was enough to know that the Pope had spoken; 
to permit themselves to scrutinize too minutely the pre- 
cise nature of his utterances, to distinguish in their practice 
or even in their own minds between what was and what 
was not binding on the conscience, was a treason not to 
be endured. “We must not,” said a great preacher, “ per- 
mit ourselves the irreverent disloyalty of distinguishing in 
him and in his office what we may consider human from 
what we must acknowledge as divine.” To seek to curtail the 
range of ex cathedré decisions—except in controversy with out- 
siders—was to “ minimize,” and minimizers were next door to 
heretics. Even the acute special pleader who undertook to 
exonerate the infallible Pope trom responsibility for the con- 
demnation of Galileo boldly insisted that the sentence was at the 
time the only right one, and that all Catholics were bound to 
obey it both in thought and act—which would have meant, among 
other things, in the sixteenth century, that they might legiti- 
mately be burnt for contravening it. A distinguished Jesuit 
preacher compared the spiritual food of the Pope’s infallible instruc- 
tion to the daily manna shower for the food of the Israelites, which 
failed not but was fresh every morning. But Ultramontanes, like 
other men, are creatures of circumstance; tempora mutantur, nos 
et mutamur in illis. Since Pius IX. is rvtchowe and a new king 
has arisen who knows not Joseph, a change has come over the 
spirit of their dream. To those who recollect his sayings of ten 
years ago it will hardly appear less wonderful to find Archbishop 
Deschamps among the minimizers than Saul among the prophets. 

Our readers are already aware that there has been a little differ- 
ence of opinion—not to put too fine a = upon it—between 
Leo XIII. and the Belgian Bishops. The Pope has indeed admitted 
that the bishops acted within their rights—which is a good deal 
more than his predecessor would have admitted, if their policy had 
differed from his own—and that their theological principles are 
orthodox ; but he condemns distinctly, with his accustomed mode- 
ration of tone, their method of carrying out their principles. The 
Bishop of Tournay, whose partisanship was peculiarly violent, and 
whose age incapacitates him for the adequate discharge of his epis- 
copal duties, has been virtually superseded -by the appointment of 
Mgr. de Rousseau as administrator of the diocese, and the follow- 
ing account is given of the “singular scene” which marked the 
arrival of the newly-appointed prelate at his cathedral city :— 

A considerable number of priests met him at the railway station, and 
escorted him to the cathedral, where he held a private reception. He next 
proceeded to the Episcopal residence, but locksmiths had to be sent for to 
open the doors, the Bishop, as is supposed, having taken the keys with him 
on retreating to the seminary. Two of the Canons repaired thither to hand 
the Bishop the Papal brief nominating Monseigneur de Rousseau. The 
Bishop half opened the door, but on perceiving the Canons, closed it, an 
umbrella being broken when thrust into the opening. The moderate 
Catholic organ rejoices at this virtual deposition of a Bishop whose mind is 
affected, and charges a lay clique with having governed in his name and 
deterred him from resigning. 
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The Bishop of Tournay is perhaps hardly responsible for his actions, 
or he might scarcely caieeled so artless an exhibition of Ultra- 
montane respect for the behests of a reforming Pope. But we may 
besure that he has only blurted out with uncalculating frankness the 
real sentiments of his brethren. The Archbishop of Mechlin is natu- 
rally more cautious in his expression of them. At the time of the 
Vatican Council he stood at the head of the extreme party as the 
intimate ally of Archbishop Manning and the Jesuits. He had 
already carried on a public controversy with Father Gratry on the 
question of infallibility, and in the Council he made, as Quérinus 
tells us, “ pre the most important, certainly the most remark- 
able speech,” in favour of the new dogma, in which he “not only 
committed himself to the extremest section of the party, but de- 
nounced his opponents as bad Christians, not walking in the fear 
of God.” And the writer adds, justly enough, that “the emanci- | 
pation of the Pope from the entire episcopate was the very turning- 
point of the whole controversy, the object for which the Council 
was put on the stage.” Well, by the aid of Mgr. Deschamps 
and his friends, this object was attained, so far as the Council is 
concerned ; the hristians triumphed and the decree was | 
. And now let us hear the Archbishop’s comment upon it, | 
d head and shoulders into a pastoral he has just issued on 
the jubilee of the Immaculate Conception :— | 


Infallibility is not what is alleged by the editors of certain papers, | 
the members of certain Parliaments, the professors of certain Universities, | 
and sometimes also by lawyers and soldiers. No; for the Pope is not in- 
fallible when he expresses only his own ideas, but he is infallible when, as 
head of the Church, he defines truths contained in the depository of revela- 
tion, the Scriptures, and tradition. ‘The Pope is not infallible when he 
judges purely personal questions; but he is so when he judges doctrinal 
questions atfecting faith or morals—that is to say, revealed truth or 
revealed law, the Pope being infallible on/y when he rests on the testimony of 
God or revelation. The Pope is not infallible when he treats as a private 
doctor questions even of doctrine, but when he judges by virtue of his 
Apostolic authority that a doctrine affecting’ revealed truth and revealed | 
law ought to be held by the universal Church. 


The special application of the commentary lies of course in the. 
words we have taken the liberty of italicizing. In his recent 
dealings with the Belgian Bishops the Pope has been “ expressing 
only his own ideas” (which happen to be wrong), and “judging 
y personal questions” (on which he must be presumed to be 
ill informed); or, if he has perchance “treated questions even | 
of doctrine,” it is only “as a private doctor,’ and as such he 
is liable to err. The practical upshot is that his admonitions 
may be lawfully disregarded. How such a claim of exemption | 
would have been received under the late pontificate we need not 
stay to inquire ; how it was received when Archbishop Darboy 
firmly but respectfully resisted the high-handed interference of 
Pius LX. with the exercise of his ordinary episcopal jurisdiction, 
some of us may remember. The Ultramontane Cardinal Guibert, 
who succeeded him, has just signalized himself by putting a stop 
to the too liberal sermons of Father Didon, a special favourite of 
the present Pope. Meanwhile it is not irrelevant to ask what 
. would be the value of the irreducible minimum of infallibility | 
which is all these infallibilist minimizers are willing to allow to 
a ~ ws whose principles are far less papistical than their 


own 

Archbishop Deschamps has shown himself an adept in that 
magical art of “ distinguendum” which drew down on the Jesuit | 
easuists the sharpest lash of the author of the Provincials. Some- 
thing may be pardoned to those sorely tried Catholics, albeit 
they are very “bad Catholics,” who resisted the new dogma 
as long as resistance was possible, and, when all was over, 
sincerely endeavoured to make the best of a bad job by 
restricting its significance, as Tract XC. restricted the Thirty- 
nine Articles, within the narrowest limits of which the lan- 
guage is grammatically patient. But the new school of 
minimizers can hardly claim a similar indulgence for their 
interested efiorts to wriggle out of the yoke which they deli- 
berately fixed on the necks of their opponents, and which has now 
begun to gall their own. It is their turn now to copy “ the irre- 
verent disioyalty ” of distinguishing in the Pope what they may 
regard as human from what they must recognize as divine; and 
there can be no doubt that the distinction suggested is a tolerably — 
far-reaching one. It may be, as one of his critics has observed, 
that Archbishop Deschamps meant to intimate that the Pope was 
infallible when he said or implied that the principles of the | 
bishops were right, but fallible—and fallacious—when he censured 
their conduct as wrong. Such an admission in the present in- 
stance would cost him nothing, for the principles he has acted on 
are those of the Syllabus ; but his words really go far beyond this, 
and are adapted to provide for the far from improbable contingency 
of a difference of principle between the Pope and himself. “The 

infallible 


Pope is not when he expresses only Ais own ideas, but 
. . + when .. . he detines truths contained in the depository 
of revelation.” But no less a personage than Cardinal Newman 


has explained that in framing the Syllabus Pius 1X. was expressing 
his own ideas, and not detiving revealed truth, and was there- 
fore not infallible. The whole Ultramontane insists, 
or did insist under Pius, that he was infallible. Who 
is to decide? Once more “the Pope is not infallible when he de- | 
cides purely personal questions ;” but personal questions may in- 
volve the gravest doctrinal issues, as Anglican experience has 
abundantly proved of late years in the Gorham case and the like. 
Pope Honorius was deciding a personal question when he pro- 
nounced the Monothelite Sergius to be ox, but he was not 
the less anathematized by three Ecumenical Councils for heresy in 


doing so. Nor are we much helped by the Archbishop’s further test 
that “the Pope is infallible only when he rests on the testimony 
of revelation.” Popes, like other people, when deciding doctrinal 
= invariably profess to rest on the testimony of revelation. 

rtainly Honorius appealed to it in his acquittal of Sergius, as 
did Paul V. and Urban VIII. in their condemnation of the heresy 
of Galileo. But their appeal to the testimony of revelation is now 
believed to have been mistaken. The Archbishop will perhaps 
reply with his final distinction that “ the Pope is not infallible when 
he treats even doctrinal questions as a private doctor.” But 
if the three Popes we have just named were acting only as private 
doctors, it will be very difficult to know when any Pope must 
be held to judge “by virtue of his apostolic authority.” Was 
Innocent III. infallible when, after expressly citing Scriptural 
warrant for the act, he proceeds, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, and by the authority of the Apostles Peter and Paul and 
his own, to “ utterly condemn and reprobate” Magna Charta and 
“ make it for ever null and void”? He was certainly and avowedly 
acting “by virtue of his apostolic authority,” and not merely as 
Suzerain of England, though of course he claimed that character 
also since John had made himself his vassal. Or were the long 
line of pontiffs from Gregory IX. downwards infallible in giving 
their solemn and reiterated sanction to what Milman not unfairly 


| describes as “a code of which the basis was a system of delation at 


which the worst of the Pagan Emperors might have shuddered as 
iniquitous; in which the sole act deserving of mercy might seem 
to be the Judas-like betrayal of the dearest and most familiar 
friend, of the kinsman, the parent, the child”? This surely 
“affects a question of morals;” yet not only has the Code of 
the Inquisition, in principle and in detail, been sanctioned in 
a series of Papal bulls, but successive Popes have used their 
“apostolic authority” to the utmost by menaces, excommu- 
nication, interdict, and deposition to enforce its strenuous and 
merciless execution. We may add that these Popes most 
emphatically and profusely appealed to “the testimony of 
revelation” in support of their persecuting edicts. Were they 
“only expressing their own ideas,” and “judging purely personal 
questions ”—which rather seriously affected the persons of their un- 
fortunate victims—or were they deciding by their apostolic authority 
a moral principle “to be held by the universal Church”? We 
know well enough what answer would alone have been tolerated 
at the time; and we strongly suspect that Mgr. Deschamps, if 
pressed for a reply, would give a different one. The meshes of his 
net are wide enough for either solution, but if he tells us that the 
predecessors of Leo XIII., like Leo himself, were only pursuing a 
mistaken policy of their own, we may fairly ask him to explain in 
what cases they were guaranteed against the possibility of mis- 
takes, and why? His distinctions are ingeniously framed no doubt, 
but if they prove anything they prove a good deal too much. 
Noblesse oblige, as the proverb says. Those who moved heaven and 
earth to precure a definition of Papal infallibility ought not to 
shrink from the consequences. 


MR. BELFORD’S BENEFIT. 


Bape ane of playbills have had this week an opportunity 
of making a very valuable addition to their store afforded to 
them by the performance organized at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Wednesday last for the benetit of Mr. William Belford. Suck 
performances, including as they do the appearance of most of the 
distinguished actors on the London stage, whether in important or 
in small parts, have always a special attraction; but it not infre- 
quently happens that the interest from a dramatic point of view 
is of a somewhat scrappy and meagre kind. Detached acts and 
scenes from all kinds of plays are given, and since actors busily 
engaged can give little time to rehearsals unconnected with their 
regular work, the general result muy be rather ragged, although 
there is always the interest of curiosity in seeing considerable 
actors appearing in insignificant parts. This interest attached in 
a marked degree to the performance of last Wednesday, which 
was a striking example of the generous feeling which binds actors 
together ; but beyond this the performance was complete in itself, 
and had a peculiar attraction in being the occasion of Mr. 
Irving’s reappearance in the character in which he obtained 
his greatest London success before he went to the theatre 
now his own, which was then under the management of the 
late Mr. Bateman. To Mr. Irving, with the cares of management 
on his shoulders, the task of restudying a long part might 
have been thought to be particularly heavy; but his perform- 
ance certainly showed no signs of strain or weariness, There was 
indeed, in the acting of every one concerned in the business of the 
afternoon, an enthusiasm which made the occasion specially re- 
markable. 

Mr. Albery’s comedy, Two Roses, which many playgoers have 
probably not seen since it was performed with Mr. Irving in the 
part of Digby Grant, which he resumed on Wednesday, is a play 
of considerable originality in construction and character; and the 

of Digby Grant is a very clever study of mean arrogance and 
selfishness, which Mr. Irving illustrates with extraordinary 
minuteness of study and completeness of effect. The first act 
shows Digby Grant living with his daughters Lottie and Ida, ad- 
mirably played by Miss Roselle and Miss Bishop, and ministering 
to his selfish desires by various mean devices, all of which are 
exhibited by the actor with the most skilful and delicate 
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touch. THis afiected refusal of the presents forced upon him, 
under the thin disguise of extra samples, by the genial commercial 
traveller “Our Mr. Jenkins,” was the essence of the genteel 
hypocrisy which almost amounts to self-deception, and the intense 
selfishness and the low nature of Grant were brought out ad- 
mirably in such trivial actions as, for instance, the sipping of the 
sherry which “Our Mr. Jenkins” supplies him with. There was 
much, too, to admire, as the fine result of study and experience, 
in the atlected bonhomie with which Grant proposes to make 
himself for the hundredth time the debtor of Jack Wyatt, his 
daughter's lover, and in the sudden revelation of his true cha- 
racter, shown at first only by facial expression, which follows on 
Wyatt's relusal, which was excellently given by Mr. Warner, who 
throughout gave a pleasant and manly rendering of the part, but, 
as might have been expected, found his best opportunity in the 
stronger situations of the piece. After this comes the sudden 
change from poverty to wealth; and here Mr. Irving gave an 
air of naturalness to a situation which, in less skilful hands, 
might seem forced. The news of his good fortune seemed, after 
the first shock, to make him years younger, while at the same time 
it was the means of showing him for the first time in his true 
colours, Lhe tone and action with which he rewarded the various 
benefactors of his poverty were an inimitable illustration of the 
new-born and full-blown arrogance of a mean nature unexpectedly 


possessed of the wealth which it has always coveted from the | 


lowest motives. The scene was thoroughly well played by all 
concerned in it, and, thus played, made an admirable conclusion to 
the act. 

The second act closes with a singularly ingenious situation. 
Lottie Grant, ordered by her now wealthy and ambitious father 
to break off all connexion with Jack Wyatt, has, with perhaps 
venial duplicity, found means of communicating with his land- 
lady (Mrs. Jenkins) in a London lodging, and not only 
learning something of his life, but adding comforts to it. He 
meanwhile believes her to be faithless, and Grant, who has, 
with his estate, taken the name of De Chaperon, thinks he has 
discovered Wyatt to be in secret communication with his 
daughter, and comes to reproach Wyatt with what he terms 
his unmanly behaviour. What he has really discovered is 
Wyatt’s last letter to Lottie, which she has carefully cherished ; 
and thus he becomes, as Wyatt tells him, the unconscious 
messenger of love and faithfulness. A scene of violent recrimina- 
tion between the two men follows, in which their two characters 
are strongly contrasted; and Wyatt is on the point of using force 
to make Grant retract his accusation of falsehood when Ida and 
Lottie, who have been concealed in the room—Lottie without 
Grant's knowledge—comeforward. Wyatt's back is turned to them, 
and, by an ingenious subterfuge, Grant, having suddenly made the 
desired apolozy on seeing them, gets Lottie out of the room with- 
out Wyatt’s knowing that she has been there. The situation is 
one of which it is difficult to give an adequate idea by mere 
description, and of which the full force can only be brought 
out by such excellent acting «as that of Messrs. Irving 
and Warner and Misses Roselle and Bishop. Both Mr. Irving 
and Mr, Warner may be congratulated on the presence of mind 
which they displayed under the affliction of an unforeseen stage 
accident which attected both of them more or less. A sudden 
change in the aspect of an actor in an important scene must be 
almost as embarrassing to an interlocutor 8 is unprepared for it 
as to the actor whom it more nearly touches. In this as in other 
scenes Miss Larkins, as Mrs, Jenkins, and Mr. Righton, as Mr. 
Farnivall, played excellently, while Mr. Bradbury, who took Mr. 
Honey’s original part of “Our Mr. Jenkins,” acted with a com- 
mendable freedom from exaggeration. Criticism is held, and 
rightly held, to be out of place in speaking of a complimentary 

rformance ; but we may perhaps hint to Mr. Garthorne that 

e probably did himself injustice in imitating too closely the 
original representative of the part which he played. 

The last act of Mr. Albery’s clever comedy is perhaps in some 
passages a little too long drawn out ; but it is relieved by incidents 
which, if somewhat farcical, are not the less effective, and it 

ives to Mr. Irving some opportunities for singularly fine comedy. 

erhaps the actor’s.facial expression at the end of the piece, when 
Grant knows that he has been thoroughly found out, and yet, 
partly perhaps from habit, is bent on posing as a noble father, was 
as a touch as any to be found in his representation. While 
appreciating fully the general excellence of this performance, we 
have dwelt especially on Mr. Irving’s share in it, not only because 
his is practically the most important character of the piece, but also 
because it may be long before he appears in a part of precisely the 
same calibre again. He has been wont to exhibit his versatility 
from time to time in such characters as Jeremy Diddler and Jingle ; 
but we cannot remember that he has appeared in what may 
be fairly called modern comedy since his connexion with the 


ceum. 

Between the Two Roses and the Trial from Pickwick Miss Ellen 
Terry recited, with admirable grace and feeling, some happily 
conceived and executed verses written for the occasion by Mr. 
Clement Scott. Both the author and the actress may be particu- 
larly congravulated with regard to these lines :— 

F I'd have you know—tell it from south to north— 
Our friend h back—his friends have led him forth; 
And we were t—the public heart we knew, 

The stage’s favourites belong to you! 

A special feature of the Trial wm Pickwick was the ocew 

tion of the jury-box by some of the best actors on the 


stage, who were greeted with applause as each answered to his 
name. The scene was capitally arranged, and the smallest 
personages concerned in the trial were represented by actors of 
repute and position. Mr. Toole’s appearance as Serjeant Buzfuz was 
prevented by causes with which his many friends and admirers must 
sympathize deeply, and his place was taken by Mr. Fernandez, 
whose performance was excellent, and specially to be commended 
because he never over-coloured the caricature. Among those 
who took prominent places Mrs. Bancroft was inimitably funny as 
Mrs. Cluppins, Mr. Grossmith and Mr. J. G. Taylor were respec- 
tively an ideal Winkle and Sam Weller, and Mr. Arthur Cecil 
was a perfect embodiment of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. The whole 
performance was one that will live in the memory of those who 
saw it. 


REVIEWS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 


T is perhaps invidious to compare the work done by the Early 
English Text Society with the objects which the Folk-Lore 
Society professes to set before itself. But, although the matter 
brought together by both must to a certain extent be heavy read- 
ing, the study of the great medizeval romances will probably throw 
more light even on unwritten traditions than can be obtained from 
an examination of popular fancies and superstitions, some of which 
may have remained unnoticed only from their utter worthlessness. 
The importance of many of the works re-issued by the Early 
English Text Society assuredly cannot be doubted, and we have 
now to notice some of special value. 

The interest of the Gesta Romanorum is far from being ex- 
hausted, and there is more work to be done still on the materials 
of which this wonderful collection of stories is composed. But 
the work of the future must be concerned chiefly with the sources 
of the tales themselves and the means by which they passed 
into the hands of medizval moralizers. The inquiry into the 
authorship of the European versions may perhaps be regarded as 
finally closed with the reprint of the Early English translations 
now put forth by the Early English Text Society. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Herttage gives a summary of all that has been done 
towards clearing up points left doubtful in Sir F. Madden's 
edition published for the Roxburghe Club in 1838, and towards 
testing the soundness of some of the conclusions which he had 
reached. The chief worker in this field has been Herr Her- 
mann Oesterley, who has himself examined no less than 138 MSS., 
and in whose belief the compilation of the Gesta can be more 
safely ascribed to a definite period than to any particular 
author. As to the question of time there is little difference 
between his opinion and that of Sir F. Madden, who argued that 
the work must have been done some years before the composition 
of the Decameron, some of the tales in which are borrowed from 
the Gesta. This would fix the date as not later than 1348. Herr 
Oesterley assigns it to the early part of the fourteenth century, if 
it is not rather to be put back to the close of the thirteenth. On 
the ground chiefly of striking coincidence in the style, method, 
and plan of both works, Sir F. Madden was inclined with 
Warton to ascribe the compilation to Pierre Bercheur, better 
known under the Latinized form of his name as Berchorius, prior 
of the Benedictine convent of St. Eloi at Paris. Mr. Douce con- 
tended that the author, or rather compiler, must be a German, 
as one of the Moralities gives a German proverb, while another has 
some German names of dogs. But these names are English, not 
German; and the occurrence of a few words, which may be inter- 
polated, is a weak link in arguments which are to decide a | al 
tion of authorship. It is not surprising to find that 
Oesterley, rejecting the claim put forth for Berchorius, and main- 
taining that the only other claim advanced—namely, for Helinand 
—is even less satisfactory, leaves the point as one which it is im- 
possible with the evidence at our command to determine. 

In Sir F. Madden’s opinion the Latin MSS. of the Gesta belong- 
ing to this country represented what Mr. Herttage calls “an 
entirely different work” from the Continental MSS. By this 
phrase nothing more, of course, can be meant than that the two 
sets of MSS. so far varied as to make it clear that similar mate- 
rials had passed through the hands of independent compilers. It 
was natural that Sir F. Madden should, under this impression, 
look forward to the discovery of the original of the work. Herr 


_ Oesterley solves the difficulty in another way, the result of his 


investigation being 


That the Gesta was originally compiled towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, in England, whence it soon found its way to the Conti- 


| nent, where it underwent considerable alteration, tales being added and 


* The Early English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum. Formerly 
edited by Sir F. Madden for the Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from 
the MSS. in the British Museum and the University Lil x ——— 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Sidney J. H. Herttage, s 
Editor cf Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.” Lenton? 
published for the Early English Text Society. 1879. 

The English Charlemagne Romances. (Extra Series, XXXIV.) Part I. 
Sir Ferumbras. Edited trom the Unique Paper MSS. about 1380 «.p. in 
the Bodleian Library. By Sidney J. H. Herttage, B.A. London: for the 
Early English Text Society. 1879. 

Come : a Romance in Seven-Line Stanzas. Edited from the Unique 

Paper 


SS. in Trinity College, Cambri Ww. W 
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corruptions creeping in. From this enlarged compilation on the invention 
of printing a selection of one hundred and tifty stories was made. This, the 
editio princeps, in Herr Oesterley’s opinion was the edition (A) published by 
Ketelaer and De Leempt at Utrecht. 

This edition, he believes, was, with two subsequent ones, both 
printed at Calogne, introduced into England before there had been 


MS. to appreciate the difficulties under which he has had to labour, difficul- 

| ties increased as they have been by his having to compare the proofs with 
the original in the dull, sunless days of winter, when in some passages 

| nothing but a strong sunlight is suiiicient to render the writing legible. 

, The romance itself has many points of interest, with a few 
passages of something like Homeric vigour, although the poem as 


any = of printing an edition from the English MSS. of | a whole is weakened by the common medieval sin of amplification. 
the G 


esta, Which constituted a much smaller collection. The 
latter was thus driven inio the background, the Continental 
editions “ usurping to themselves the title and character of the 
original Gesta, and renderiug both unnecessary and improbable the 
printing of an edition of the English MSS.” The two puzzling 
and misleading facts “ that (1) no MS. exists corresponding to the 
rinted Latin editions of the Gesta, and (2) none of the English 
SS. were ever printed,” are thus, in his opinion, satisfactorily 
accounted for. Of the Anglo-Latin Gesta only three English 
versions are known to exist. Of these three MSS., two are in 


the British Museum, and the third in the University Library, . 


Cambridge. Sir F. Madden's text, reprinted in this volume, has 
been collated at least twice, all possible care, the editor adds, 
being taken to insure its correctness. Sir F. Madden’s notes are 
given with bracketed additions wherever the results of more 
recent investigations have rendered such additions necessary. 
With the present edition the editor has given a glossary and index, 
and also “short sketches of those stories which are found in the 
printed Latin editions and elsewhere, but which do not occur in 
the English MSS.” 

Few, probably, will read Mr. Herttage’s introduction without 
feeling that the interest attaching to the bibliography of this col- 
lection is far exceeded by that of its materials. The tales have 
had a wonderful popularity, and they have been used for pur- 
poses sufficiently strange and surprising. Not less than fifteen 
editions are known to have been published in England between 
1600 and 1703, and these have been followed by many others ; 
but although, as time went on, the stories were much more 
valued as stories, it may fairly be doubted whether more than 
some relics of the collection would have come down to us had it 
not been for the religious use made of them. The tales served 
as texts for sermons; and these sermons or moralities are for the 
most part astonishing specimens of perverted ingenuity. The 
readiness with which any incident in any story is twisted into a 


theological lesson may sometimes amuse us, but the general effect 


is appalling ; nor can it be said of the tales, as a whole, that they 
are such as could prudently be placed on drawing-room tables. 
The collection, nevertheless, has its importance, not merely as 
being the source to which Loccaccio, Chaucer, Gower, Shak- 
sptare, and many others had resorted for materials, but as furnish- 
ing evidence which may help us hereafter to trace more accurately 
the early history of popular traditions. Far too much stress is 
laid at present on the likeness, or even the identity, of portions of 
collections like the Ges‘a with those which are said to have found 
their way into Europe during the middle ages by translations from 
Persian tales, which are themselves versions of older Sanskrit 


stories. It is unnecessary to dispute the resemblance or sameness; | 


but to confine our attention to it is to commit ourselves to a false 
issue. If it can be shown that any of these tales were known in 
Europe befure the Christian era, we do not —s the solution 
of the real difficulty by showing that certain other stories were, or 
may have been, obtained directly from the Kalila and Dimna, or 
other Eastern collections. Whether the tale numbered lix. in the 
present edition, p. 375, came into Europe as late as the tenth or 
eleventh century may be doubtful. It is found in the Life of Basil 
falsely ascribed to Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium. But we 
come to a different class of stories in No. xxv., p. 98, which is one 
of the multitude of versions of the story of the dog Gellert. The 
main incident of No. xxxi., p. 111, belongs to the myth of Theseus 
and Ariadne. The story of the Emperor Dolfinus, No. xlviii., isthat 
also of Laios and Astyages in the myths of C2dipus and Cyrus. 
Still more striking is the tale of the Emperor Sesar, which repro- 
duces that of the Locrian lawgiver, Zaleukos, a tale which there- 
fore was known in Europe perhaps ten centuries before the fables 
of Pilpay found their way thither. When we remember that 
the chief incidents as well as the framework of the story of 
the Master Thief were known to Herodotus, and that the most 
important of these incidents, together with the very title of the story 
(dpxos PnAnréwy, master thief) are given to us in the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, we cannot fail to see how far we are from reach- 
ing the end of the inquiry by any theories of lateral transmission 
or of direct borrowing from Eastern collections. The task may 
call for much care and patience ; and it may be commended to the 
Folk-lore Society as likely perhaps to yield more profitable results 


than the needless multiplication of records of local superstitions, | 


charms, spells, aud leechcraft. 

To Mr. Herttage we are also indebted for the version of the 
romance of Sir Ferumbras, which is now published for the first 
time. It belongs to the series of the English Charlemagne romances, 
and is concerned with incidents in the career chietly of Roland 
and Oliver which took place three years before the fight at Ronces- 
valles. Mr. Herttage notes the singular fact that so few English 
versions of these romances should exist, and that those which do 
survive are unique. The deciphering of the text of Sir Ferum- 
bras has been accomplished by Mr. George Parker of the Bodleian 
Library, at the cost of toil so severe as to call forth the special 
thanks of the editor :— 


Written as it is on bad paper, with bad ink, and with numerous inter- 
lineations and corrections, it is difficult for any one who has not seen the 


| Throughout the story Roland stands forth in strong and well- 
defined personality, and, as the editor remarks, the romance ought 
| to have borne his name, not more than about a fifth part of the poem 
; being taken up with the fortunes of the gigantic Saracen Ferumbras, 
| who, after piteous appeals to Roland for mercy, is compelled to 
| submit to baptism, and nowhere appears in any higher form than 
, that of the mere boasting Goliath. He is, in fact, scarcely de- 
_ serving of his name, which, being only a corruption of the French 
_ Fierabras, the doughty of arm, would place him in the same rank 
| with Edmund Ironsides. But the title has never affected the 
popularity of the romance, which has been translated and imitated 
in almost every language of Europe; although, strangely enough, 
the poetical version of Fierabras was never printed betore 1860. 
Caxton’s Lyf of the Noble and Crysten Prynce Charles the Grate 
'is therefore only a translation of the Trench prose romance, 
| which itself was merely a portion of an earlier romance, “ consider- 
| ably amplified and rehandled,” a point as to which the language of 
| the romance leaves no room for doubt. The absence of any refer- 
| ence to this story by any author earlier than the fourteenth century 
| has led M. Gaston Paris to the conclusion that “ Fierabras is a 
' comparatively modern production,” and “ that it was composed in 
| the interest of the pol in order to draw attention to the relics 
| preserved at the Abbey of St. Denis.” The MS. from which the 
romance has been printed in this volume is unfortunately imper- 
fect ; but the editor believes “that not more than one leaf has 
been lost from the beginning, and perhaps three from the end.” 
The lines so missing have been supplied from the French version. 
We need only add that in his introduction Mr. Herttage notes care- 
fully the peculiarities of grammar, &c.,in the English poem, which is 
written “in a Southern (probably Devonshire) dialect, but has an 
unusually large admixture of Midiand and Northern forms.” 

From Mr. Aldis Wright we have the second part of the romance 
of Generydes, a poem written with great smoothness and grace in 
the seven-lined stanza. The character of Clarionas stands out in 
singular contrast with that of Florepas in the story of Ferumbras, 
| and there is no little tenderness and pathos in the closing scene, 
| where she returns to the king, inverting the parts of Odysseus and 

Penelope. The poem,as given in these volumes, was accidentally dis- 
covered by Mr. Wright ina volume belonging to the library of Trinity 
| Colleze, Cambridge, catalogued as Lidgate’s Poem;, and containing 
| his Siege of Troy and Siege of Thebes. But that the “ Generydes” 
| poem had formed originally a separate volume was proved by the 
fact that “the edges of the book are adorned with coats of arms, 
but these ornaments do not extend over the portion occupied by 
the story of Generydes.” Of the authorship of the English version 
and of the sources of the romance little or nothing can be said. 
No French version has yet been met with, although such a version 
| is mentioned in the Roxburghe Club edition of the romance drawn 
| up by Mr. Furnivall in 1866. The passage which refers to the 
French speaks also of a Latin translation :— 
Now of a geste that was sum tyme 
That was sadde in frensh ryme, 
A clerk itt in to latyn tooke 
Att hertford out of a booke, 
There in latin was it wretin 
As clerkes wele knowen and weten. 


| But we learn nothing further of either version. It is strange, as 
Mr. Wright remarks, that the printed edition has disappeared 
almost as completely as the original, only a few mutilated frag- 
ments being known to exist. 


THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN.* 


(FYHIS book is a second edition, with considerable ex- 

cisions and some additions, of the author's well-known work 
Scrambles among the Alps, which he published eight years ago. 
Why the title has been changed it is not very easy to understand, in- 
asmuch as that given to the first edition was in every way a fitting 
one,andas it has naturally become associated with the writer's name. 
| Probably not a few readers who made acquaintance with his work 
when it came out, and who now regard it as an old friend, will regret 
that the original title should have been changed for the present 
one, which indeed is to some extent a misnomer. The book is 
not an account merely of a series of attempts on the Mont Cervin 
and of the final ascent of the peak, but of a large number of 
expeditions in which these were included. Itis true that the 
author says now, as he did in the preface to his first edition, that 
the chief part of the volume is occupied by the history of his 
| attacks on the Matterhorn, and that “ the other excursions that are 
described have all some connexion, more or less remote, with that 
mountain or with Mont Pelvoux.” How ascents of the Mont 
Dolent, the Aiguille de Trélatéte, the Aiguille d’Argentiére, and 
the Aiguille Verte, and passages of the Gol Dolent and Col de 
Taléfre, can be said to have any connexion either with Mont 
Pelvoux or the Cervin, it would probably puzzle even Mr. 


* The Ascent of the Matterhorn, By Edward Whymper. London: 
J. Murray. 
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Whymper to explain, and the statement which has been some- 
what carelessly allowed to remain is as misleading as the present 
title is insufficient. Mr. Whymper would no doubt be entitled to 
say that he cannot be blamed because the volume gives his readers 
more than its name promises, and the defence would be a valid 
one if the work now appeared for the first time ; but the case is 
different when the perfectly appropriate title of a book which 
has become widely known is altered in a second edition. It may 
be added that there is nothing on the title-page or in the preface 
of the volume now issued to show that it is a second edition, and 
that there certainly should not have been such an omission. 

Beyond, however, these mistakes on the part of the author, there 
is but very little to criticize in this reproduction. The original 
work had, as need — be said, very great merit, and was, on 
the whole, the best book of Alpine travel which has ever a 
peared. Other writers on the subject have been either too o 
trusively anxious to be funny, too ecstatic, or too minute and 
intolerably dull, some by a happy combination uniting all three 
faults. Mr. Whymper avoided them all. Hi s were not full 
of forced jokes, he indulged in no rhapsodies, and he could describe 
an ascent or the crossing of a without thinking it necessary 
to chronicle every petty incident. His style, apparently simple, 
really showed, as apparently simple styles very often do, consider- 
able power; and his narrative, free from all straining after effect, 
was highly interesting; while a rare charm was given to it by the 
admirable illustrations with which the book was filled. An artist 
himself, and also a highly skilled wood-engraver, Mr. Whymper 
was able to render Alpine scenery with much feeling for its 
beauty and with admirable precision, and to reproduce his draw- 
ings perfectly. At the time when his volume appeared we spoke 
of the illustrations as surpassing any other engravings of mountain 
scenery, and the same remark may still be made. There had been 
nothing so good of its kind before as Mr. Whymper’s work, and 
there has been nothing so good since. At the same time it must 
be said that, though his book was exquisitely illustrated and very 
well written, it was by no means free from faults. Excellent as it 
was, there was too much of it. The writer had been too anxious 
to make a big volume and to tell his readers everything he pos- 
sibly could, so that there was a good deal of information and 
description of small interest to those who wanted to read of 
Alpine adventure, while some of the woodcuts were superfluous. 
There was, for instance, a long description of the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, which, with the pictures that accompanied it, was de- 
cidedly out of place; and other portions of the work seemed to 
belong to the class of literary manufacture which is known by 
the name of “ padding.” These, together with the description re- 
ferred to, have now disappeared. With commendable judgment Mr. 
Whymper has suppressed considerable portions of his first volume, 
and the book now consists entirely of records of Alpine climbin 
and adventure. Most of the old illustrations are reprinted, an 
they are still full of charm, though of course the blocks have to 
some extent suffered from use. Three new illustrations are given, 
representing, a startled flock of chamois, the refuge in the Matter- 
horn, and a downfall of stones in the Alps. The last, which is not 
by Mr. Whymper, but by a well-known foreign artist, should have 
been left out. It appears at first sight to represent a party of 
travellers startled by a volcanic eruption. One, chiefly anxious 
seemingly about his hat, runs away. Another, for no conceivable 
reason, rams his head against a rock. Unfortunately this very 
= production has been placed opposite the title-page. 

The expeditions described in Mr Whymper’s book are perhaps 
the most interesting ever made in the Alps for mountaineering 
purposes. It is true that to many it will appear that no legitimate 
interest can attach to such expeditions, and that his descriptions 
are merely the records of laborious folly, as a large number of 
people consider that going up mountains is work as unmeaning as 
any that can be done. Whether this view is just or not we 
do not desire now to discuss, as the question has been re- 
peatedly argued, and it is not in the smallest degree likely that 
anything could now be said which would convince the disputants 
on either side. Assuming that Alpine climbing is not, or 
rather was not at the time when Mr. Wisuest climbed, irrational, 
it must be admitted that some of his expeditions were the best 
ever made, and it is impossible rot to admire the boldness and the 
indefatigable perseverance which he showed. As has been said, 
he ascended several virgin ges (besides the Matterhorn, and on 
them he had to struggle with obstacles only a little less formidable 
than those which he encountered ,on the t mountain. His 
most remarkable feats, apart from the Mont Cervin, were the ascents 
of the Aiguille Verte and of the Pointe des Ecrins, which latter peak 
he climbed in company with Mr. A. W. Moore and Mr. H. Walker, 
and the passage of Col Dolent. The summit of the Aiguille had been 
thought by many to be inaccessible, and the first ascent of the 
other —which, like the Matterhorn itself, has since been 
clim without guides—must have been a very arduous ex- 
pedition. On the Col Dolent t difficulties were encountered, 
and indeed, judging trom Mr. Whymper’s illustration and account, 
it seems doubtful whether the risk run was not greater than 
should ever be incurred for the sake either of ascending a moun- 
tain or crossing a These and other expeditions are, as we 
have said, ignored in the title which he has now chosen for his 
book ; but, though we think he has acted unwisely in abandoning 
a title which was well known and rightly described the work, 
there is no doubt that for most readers the principal interest of 
his pages lies in his account of his struggles with and final victory 
over the Matterhorn 


. in compassing the ascent of which he showed 


an invincible energy which may seem somewhat disproportionate 
to the object to be attained, but which nevertheless cannot but be 


tly . 
onthe story of the attempts on this mountain and of the success 
which at last crowned them reads like a romance, ending sadly as 
good romances often do; and though it is well known to all who 
have any acquaintance with the history of Alpine travel, it may 
be well to refer to it for the sake of those who are not conversant 
with that branch of modern literature. For long the great peak 
was deemed utterly inaccessible, and bane was this opinion 
more strongly held than by the men of Zermatt, whose ancestors 
had dwelt for so many generations at its base. The bolder chamois 
hunters of the Val Tournanche were, however, more hopeful, 
and about twenty years ago several attempts were made by 
them on the southern side of the mountain, in one of which 
a height of 12,650 feet was attained. Next, three Englishmen 
without guides attempted the Matterhorn, and, strange to say, 
these amateurs took and followed for a short distance the 
route by which the summit was ultimately reached. In the 
same year Professor Tyndall and Mr. Vaughan Hawkins, with 
two guides, climbed a considerable distance on the south-western 
aréte of the mountain. In the following year (1861), the un- 
aided amateurs who have been mentioned returned to the charge, 
but with small success, while on the southern side two Val Tour- 
nanche chassewrs struggled with the crags, and Mr. Whymper, 
appearing for the first time on the scene, made his maiden etfort on 

e Matterhorn. The point which he arrived at was considerably 
below that which had been reached by previous explorers; but 
his ill-success had the effect which it often has on determined men, 
and he came back the next year determined to conquer if victory 
was possible. No less than five times did he assail the mountain, 
and on one occasion, being unable to obtain guides, he tried it 
alone. When descending he slipped and fell a considerable 
distance, narrowly escaping death; but this mishap did not in 
the least daunt him, and in less than a month he was again 
battling with the difficulties of the aréte. The highest point 

ed by him was 1,320 feet below the summit. After this 
Professor Tyndall made a most determined attempt to scale the 
mountain. His party was led by Bennen, an excellent guide, who 
had much distinguished himself by making the first ascent of the 
Weisshorn. The Matterhorn, however, was too much for him. 
He reached a point higher than any that had been before attained, 
and some eight hundred feet below the summit, but failed to see 
his way any further. It is to be observed that J. A. Carrel, who 
afterwards made the first ascent of the Matterhorn from the south, 
was one of Professor Tyndall’s porters on this occasion. He was in 
some respects decidedly superior to Bennen, and there is reason 
to believe that he clearly saw his way past the cleft which stopped 
the latter, as he afterwards outflanked it without any very great 
trouble. He kept his ideas to himself, however; and Professor 
Tyndall, having struggled in a very resolute manner with the 
cliffs of the Matterhorn, had to return to Breil defeated. After 
this expedition, which was described in the Saturday Review 
(August 8, 1863), he appears to have abandoned fora time the 
idea of ascending the mountain. 

That he should do so was indeed perfectly natural, for the peak 
seemed hopeless, and was thought so by those most competent to 
judge. Now that the Matterhorn is climbed two or three times a 
week in fine weather, and that an expedition to its summit is 
scarcely thought more of than one to the summit of Monte Rosa, 
it may be difficult for those who have only a recent experience of 
the Alps to realize the awe with which the famous peal was 
regarded sixteen years ago. It was hopeless, it was impracticable, 
it was dangerous in the extreme, according to common belief 
then. The boldest guides began to talk of a man’s life being dear 
to him, and of senseless risk, if there was a hint by travellers of a 
desire to try the mountain; but even by hints guides were not 
very often tried, for there was a general ment between them 
pen their employers to have nothing to do with the much-dreaded 
Cervin. Mr. Whymper alone remained undaunted and convinced 
that the peak could be scaled. In 1863, with Carrel for his 
guide, he made his seventh attempt on the southern face of the 
mountain, but was able to attain no very great height, owing to bad 
weather. After this the Matterhorn was untouched for a year, 
but in 1865 Mr. Whymper returned, and, changing his line of 
attack, tried a gully close to the south-eastern aréte, with the en- 
couraging result of having to fly for his life from a shower of 
stones which nearly killed him and his companions. Not in the 
least dismayed by this incident, Mr. Whymper determined 
to see what the north-eastern ridge and northern part of 
the eastern face were like. He was joined by three other 
English travellers, one of whom—the Rev. C. Hudson— 
was a mountaineer of the highest skill. Success, never better 
deserved, came at last, but it was marred bya fatal accident 
caused by the slip of an unpractised man. Of this misfortune, or 
of the expedition on which itoccurred, it would be superfluous now 
to speak, as both have been repeatedly described, and have been 
the subjects of endless discussion and comment. As was to be ex- 
pected, a very natural moral was drawn from the catastrophe, and those 
who had always said that the mountain was extremely dangerous 

inted out that their views had been only too fully confirmed, and 
for a time there seemed to be a ment with them. It 
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his companions were aware of the accident which had happened. 
After it me known, the mountain was left in for a con- 
siderable time. In 1867, however, the spell was broken. Mr. 
Craufurd Grove, whose expedition, like that of Professor Tyndall, 
was described in the Saturday Review (March 7, 1868), reached 
the summit from the south, Carrel being his leading guide; and 
ascents were later in the same year made from Breil by a party of 
Val Tournanche guides, and by Mr. Leighton Jordan, an English 
traveller. Next season the Rev. J. M. Elliot, who afterwards 
ished so lamentably on the Schreckhorn, climbed the Matter- 
orn from the north, and several other ascents finally destroyed its 
prestige, the only remaining result of which was the high tariff 
which the guides enforced, and, we believe, still enforce, for 
leading travellers to the summit once thought unattainable and 
now sc often trodden, 

Common as the ascent of the Mont Cervin has become, however, 
few who admire it can fail to take an interest in the story of the 
long campaign against it of which we have given above a brief 
abstract. In Mr. Whymper’s pages the story is told in full in 
a manner at once simple and forcible, and is mingled with the 
descriptions of other exciting Alpine adventure of which we have 
spoken. His “ Scrambles among the Alps” ended with the climbing 
of the mountain to which he had so steadily devoted himself, and 
itcan easily be understood that, after the terrible catastrophe 
which he witnessed, Alpine expeditions would only have the most 
painful associations for him. It is not impossible, however, that 
the most enterprising and resolute member of the Alpine Club 
may be able at some future time to tell of mountaineering in a far 
loftier and less known range than the Alps, as we believe that 
Mr. Whymper has, with two Swiss guides, lately sailed for South 
America, intending to see whether it be not possible to scale the 
highest peaks of the Andes. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF CHINA.* 


HIS is the third volume of Professor Max Miiller’s Sacred 
Books of the East, and gives us “the Texts of Confucianism.” 

We may say at once that the title is disappointing, for the transla- 
tions contain little either of the form or spirit of religion. “The 
ancient books of China do not profess to have been inspired, or to 
contain what we should call a revelation.” The pretensions of 
these books to be considered “sacred” rests entirely upon the 
Chinese estimation of them. No European would of his own 
judgment apply that term to them. How, then, is it justified ? 

e works, or portions of works, contained in this volume are 
three in number, “The Shuh King “The Religious Portions of 
the Shih King,” and “ The Hsiao King.” The first occupies more 
than half the volume, the last only about forty pages. It will 
be observed that all these bear the title King, and this word 
has been here interpreted as “sacred,” although Mr. Legge has 
himself shown in each of his introductions that the word really 
means “ classic,” tc. a work of high repute and undoubted autho- 
rity. This falls far short of “ sacred,” and a notice placed by the 
translator at the end of his preface effectually disposes of the right 
of the Shu King to be entitled “sacred.” He says:—* To call the 
attention of the reader to in the Shu embodying more or 
less distinctly religious ideas, an asterisk (*) will be found ap- 
pended to them.” “ Religious ideas” which require to be thus 
picked out and ticketed may be expected to fall generally into the 
category of the less distinct. But it may be well to leave this 
matter for the present, and see what the books really are. 

The chief title of these books to consideration is that they were 
used, recognized, and approved by Confucius, and that there is no 
other literature comparable to them for antiquity. The character 
of the Shu King cannot be better described than in Mr. Legge’s 
own words :— 

The Shu is the most ancient of the Chinese classical books, and contains 
historical documents of various kinds, relating to the period from about 
B.C. 2357-627. The book has come down to us in a mutilated condition ; 
but, even as it is said to have existed in the time of Confucius, it did not 
profess to contain a history of China, and much less to give the annals of 
that history. It was simply a collection of historical memorials extending 
over a space of about 1,700 years, but on no connected method, and with 
frequent and great gaps between them. The name king was not added to 
Shu till the time of the Han dynasty (began B.c. 202). 

The antiquity thus claimed for the Shu King is very high; but 
Mr. Legge considers that “there is no chronological difliculty in 
accepting the documents of the Shu as being possessed of the 
antiquity ascribed to them.” He gives his reasons for this opinion, 
and fortifies them by some astronomical calculations prepared for 
the purpose by the Rev. C. Pritchard, Savilian Professor. He 
holds an equally favourable opinion as to the genuine character of 
the narratives, saying that, “in reference to the number of 
them, there is no reasonable ground to call their credibility in 
ion.” Assuming, then, the accuracy of this judgment—and 

. Legge is eminently qualified to — a judgment—the 
book furnishes us with records of thought and practice of 
China some three or four thousand yearsago. This fact is of itself 
sufficient to awake an interest in them; but whether that interest 
will be sustained when the book comes to be examined is another 
matter. China must have been a happy country if its chroniclers 
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had no greaterevents to record inthe course of so many centuries than 

present. There is no mention of any great enterprise, 
no celebration of any heroic achievement. From beginning to 
end the book maintains one dead prosaic level. Its tone never 
varies. It never warms with praise, nor chills with censure; but 
is a plain, practical narrative of common things, done by common 
men, in a very commonplace sort of way. It is more of a personal 
chronicle than a history, and contains many common-sense obser- 
vations and moral sentiments, all very good, but not very elevating 
or inspiring. Its highest recommendation is that it is a character- 
istic book, thoroughly Chinese. This part of the volume is in the 
main a reprint of Mr. Legge’s “large edition of the Chinese 
classics published in 1865.” 

The second of the volume consists of extracts of the 
Shih-King, or Book of Poetry; but only of such portions of 
that lengthy work as “illustrate the religious views of their 
authors and the religious practices of their times.” The bok isa 
collection of the poetical productions of many centuries (from 
1766 to 586 B.c.), which “ are simply descriptive of the manners, 
customs, and events of the times to which they belong.” The 
preface to this work is sometimes ascribed to Confucius, and tells 
| us that 
Poetry is the product of earnest thought. Thought cherished in the 
| mind becomes earnest ; then expressed in words it becomes poetry. The 
feelings move inwardly, and are embodied in words. When words are in- 
sufficient for them, recourse is kad to sighs and exclamations. When sighs 
and exclamations are insufficient for them, recourse is had to the pro- 
longed utterance of song. When this again is insuflicient, unconsciously 
the hands begin to move and the feet to dance. To set forth correctly the 
successes and failures (of government) to affect Heaven and Earth, and 
to move spiritual beings, there is no readier instrument than poetry. 


| This is not a high conception of poetry, although its power is 
said to be so great. The poetry which requires sighs, exclama- 
tions, prolonged singing, pantomimic action, and dancing to eke out 
its power cannot be of a very high order. It would hardly be fair 
to form a judgment of old Chinese poetry from the specimens in the 
volume before us. They are plain prose translations, and they abound 
with allusions appreciable only by those to whom they aré familiar. 
But if the poetic fire burnt in the originals, it would break out 
occasionally in the translations. The following short specimen is 
one of what are called the Sacrificial Odes :— 

Oh! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure stillness. Reverent and 
harmonious were the distinguished assistants. Great was the number of 
the officers:—(All) assiduous followers of the virtue of (King Wan). In 
response to him in heaven, Grandly they hurried about in the temple. 
Distinguished is he and honoured, And will never be wearied of among 
men 

And this is a stanza from one of the “ Praise Odes,” in which there 
is some echo of the tone of a war song:— 

How they draw their bows adorned with bone! Howtheir arrows whiz 
forth! Their war chariots are very large. Their footmen and charioteers 
never weary! They have subdued the tribes of Hwai, And brought them 
to an unrebellious submission. Only lay your plans securely, And all the 
tribes of the Hwai will be won. 

The third and last of the works in this volume is the Hsiao 
King or Classic of Filial Piety, which is said to have received the 
title of King from Confucius himself. This is and has always been 
a favourite book among the Chinese. Love and respect for parents 
and reverence for the memory of ancestors are declared to be the 
fundamental duty of man, and they are the most pious characteristics 
of the Chinese race. The book is very short, and the first and 
last paragraphs of it, given below, are fair specimens :— 

Now filial piety is the root of (all) virtue, and (the stem) out of which 
grows (all moral) teaching. I will explain the subject to you. Our 
bodies—to every hair and bit of skin—are received by us from our 
parents, and we must not presume to injure or wound them:—this is 
the beginning of filial piety. When we have established our character, 
by the practice of the (filial) course, so as to make our name famous 
in future ages, and thereby glorify our parents:—this is the end of 
filial piety. It commences with the service of parents; it proceeds to 
the service of the ruler; it is completed by the establishment of the 
character—It is said in the Major Odes of the kingdom “ Ever think of 
your ancestor, Cultivating your virtue.” 

The services of love and reverence to parents when alive, and those of grief 
and sorrow to them when dead ; these completely discharge the fundamental 
duty of living men. The righteous claims of life and death are all satisfied, 
and the filial son’s service of his parents is completed, 

The old-standing dispute as to the Chinese equivalent of the 
word “God” again comes up in Mr. Legge’s introduction. That 
there should be any doubt upon such a matter shows clearly that 
the Chinese conception of religion is not a very exalted one, and 
that they had no very definite idea of a Supreme Being. Their 
belief in a Providence, as represented by the term Heaven, con- 
stantly appears in this volume, but this is more of an abstraction 
than a personality. So we find such passages as ‘ Heaven has 
cast us off, and there are no good harvests to supply us with food * 
| “The innocent cry to Heaven,” and “ Heaven loves the people. 
| Again, there is the word Ti, “lord,” or with the prefix, ‘then Ti, 

“supreme lord”; and Mr. Legge tells us that he cannot translate 
these terms by any other word than God. But to prevent mis- 
_ conception he has let the word 7% stand untranslated in his present 
| version. There are passages in this book, however, in which, as 
| he points out, the word 7% unequivocally stands for “ emperor,” 
| and he proceeds to inquire :— 

Was it in the first place a designation of the ruler or emperor, and was it 
| then given to the Supreme Power, when the vague Heaven failed to satisfy 


the thinker and worshipper, and he wished to express his recognition of a 
Being who was to himself his almighty ruler. If these questions 
answered in the affirmative, Ti would be a naine applied tothe Bapreme 
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Being, just as we rise from the paternal relation among ourselves and call 
him Father. Or, on the other hand, was ‘i the designation of the Supreme 
Lord and Ruler corresponding to our God, and wag it subsequently applied 
to the earthly ruler, thereby Geifying him, just as the title Divus was given 
to a Roman Emperor? I believe that it was in this latter way that Ti came 
to be used of the Emperors of China. 
It is curious that Mr. Legge has not cited our own use of the term 
“the Lord.” Whichever of his alternatives is correct, whether an 
earthly term has been raised to heaven, or a heavenly one brought 
down to earth, there remains apparently the fact that the Chinese 
language possesses no word which distinctly and unequivocally 
signifies God and nothing else. Ancestral worship is continually 
referred to, and the spirits of ancestors are oe eT as possess- 
ing some of the attributes of the Deity, if not of them. The 
Shu King represents an emperor as saying, “I think of my ances- 
tors (who are now the spiritual sovereigns) when they made your 
forefathers toil (on similar occasions it was = for their good), 
and I would be enabled in the same way greatly to nourish and 
cherish you. WereI toerr in my government, and remain long 
here, my high sovereign (the founder of our dynasty), woul 
send down upon me great Ye pe ma for my crime.” In another 
lace prayer is made on behalf of a sick emperor to three great 
ings, if they “ have in heaven the charge of watching over him.” 
Sacrifices and libations of spirits to deceased ancestors are 
quently mentioned, as “ Thrice he slowly and reverently advanced 
with a cup of spirits (to the east of the coffin), and thrice he put 
the cup down. The minister of religion said, ‘It is accepted.’ 
me . The grand guardian took a cup again and poured out 
the spirits in sacrifice.” The passayes quoted are all marked by 
Mr. e as being “ religious,” and they are fair examples of the 
rest. Among the books of the Shu King there is one called the 
“Great Plan,” “ ordinarily classed among the ‘ Counsels,’ or among 
the ‘Instructions.’” This may be more aptly described as Advice 
to Kings. There is a considerable portion of twaddle in this, 
though there is an air of good sense pervading the whole. The follow- 
ing is a fair example, though, appearing as it does in prose, it can- 
not be acquitted of vain repetitions. But the original is in verse, 
and tos chases of the language and the form of the verse may make 
it agreeable :—- 

Without deflection, without unevenness, Pursue the royal righteousness, 
Without selfish likings, Pursue the royal way. Without selfish likings, 
Pursue the royal path. Avoid deflection, avoid partiality. Broad and long 
is the royal way. Avoid partiality, avoid deflection ; Level and easy is the 
royal way. Avoid perversity, avoid’ one-sidedness ; Correct and strait is 
the royal way. (Ever) seek for this perfect excellence, (Ever) turn to 
this perfect excellence.” 

There is frequent reference made in the work to divination by 
means of a tortoise-shell. There isan explanation of this in a nete 
on p. 145, but this practice had been so a? mentioned in 
earlier pages that we had mentally censured Mr. Legge for leaving 
it unexplained. He might perhaps also have told us why the 
Chinese are so frequently referred to as “ the black-haired people.” 
It is quite evident that Mr. Legge is a very laborious and pains- 
taking translator. His endeavour to be true to his text often 
makes his language stiff and somewhat pedantic; but this perhaps 
best suits the subject-matter. We can hardly excuse him for drag- 
ging out of oblivion the verb “reluctate,” and using it in his preface, 
where he had no Chinese word to fetter his expression. 


DONNA QUIXOTE.* 


— lady who is called Donna Quixote by Mr. McCarthy 
is as original and attractive a person as his heroines are 
wont to be, and people who know his writings will know 
at once from this statement that she is a person whose acquaint- 
ance it is desirable to make. She begins, as far as readers 
are concerned, exactly where the heroine of one of Mr. Henry 
James's recent short stories leaves off, since, when we are 
first introduced to her, she has lately gone through a ceremony of 
marriage, one of the parties to which was in a dying state. She 
has married a yo man named Albert Vanthorpe, who has for 
years loved her, and whose last actions are to go through the mar- 
riage ceremony with her, and to make her, on his deathbed, 
heiress to the independent fortune which belongs to him. Besides 
having been loved by him for years, she has been for as many 
years a kind of child of the house to his mother Mrs, Leven, 
and the yn caused by the shock of his death is increased 
by Mrs. Leven’s assuming a new attitude of complete hos- 
tility to the girl, whom she now regards as the cause of her 
son’s untimely end. The opening scene of the novel, in which 
the two women are brought face to face over Albert Vanthorpe’s 
deathbed, has much well-ordered and restrained power, and from 
it one may guess that Mr. McCarthy possesses a greater force as a 
novelist than he has yet chosen to display. This may, indeed, be 
said of the whole book, which has in its characters and its deserip- 
tions as much freshness and as much humour as we have observed 
in the author's former novels, combined with more than hints of a 

which he has not before exhibited, and of which we have 
probably not yet seen the fullest development. To find fresh cha- 
racters and fresh combinations is in itself no mean achievement for 
any writer, and in one sense it is more difficult for a practised 
than for an unpractised author, inasmuch as there must always 
exist a certain temptation to work in types of which the success 
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has been recognized in a slightly altered form. This temptation 
Mr. McCarthy has completely resisted; his characters are both 
new and telling; his descriptions take us on new ground; and, 
as has been hinted, he seems to be more conscious of his power, 
though he shows a becoming modesty in the use of it. 

We have no desire either to spoil the interest in the story of readers 
who may be described as legitimate readers, and who read through 
a novel from its beginning to its end in its ordered course, or to 
interfere with the surreptitious enjoyment of such readers as pee 
into the third volume before they = finished the first or secon 
and thus, knowing the conclusion, narrow their excitement to see- 
ing the manner in which the author brings that conclusion about. 
We shall therefore dwell rather upon the scenes and characters 
of Mr. McCarthy’s novel than upon its plot and progress; but we 
may express, without going into details, our admiration of the skill 
with which, having worked up the reader's interest to a certain 
point, after arrival at which the reader is inclined to say to him- 
self, “ The excitement of the book is over, though there may be 
much quiet enjoyment to be gained from what follows,” he 
ee again to whip up and sustain the interest to the end of 
t 

Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe, after the death of the husband whom 
she has married on his death-bed at Genoa, comes back to 
London, and lives there; and, before we hear anything in detail 
of her doings, we are given a general sketch of ways, from 
which we may make the following extract:— 

But, whether from nature or from the sheer force of contrast, Gabrielle 
grew up the most impatient of mortals, so far as all arrangements here 
below are concerned. The framework of human society seemed to her to 
have got all out of gear; and, what amused her friends more, she always 
went on as if on her were imposed in some way the duty of trying to put 
things right. She would stop in the streets, if she might, to argue with a 
drunken man, and convince him of the evil of the course he was pursuing. 
If a red-faced woman at an apple-stall seemed chilly in the keen air of 
spring, Gabrielle regarded her as a victim to the unequal laws of society, 
and wondered that no one would take her home, and give her some warmth 
and shelter until the summer days should come, when she might follow her 
trade in the sun without suffering from east winds and cold blasts. Nothing 
would have given the girl more pleasure than to seat herself at the stall 
every now and then and attend to the sales, in order to allow the poor apple- 
seller an occasional relief. She was constantly bringing all manuer of 
objects of charity to the house which was her home. 

These objects are of the most various kinds, and among them are 
two curious and admirably described of the artistic, or 
would-be artistic, genus. One is a girl who modestly thinks and 
avers that she is born to eclipse Mmes. Nilsson and Patti on the 
lyric stage ; another is a carver, who has, with intense cleverness 
in his calling,a mean contempt for it, and whose gradual and 
terrible deterioration under the influence of the spiteful envy 
which stands to him in the place of honest ambition, is drawn 
with a hand as delicate as it is sure and strong. In his way he is 
at once a mean Othello and a mean Iago, and the exposition of 
his gradual downfall is, without any expressed hint of moral pur- 
pose, a fine moral lesson, Robert Chariton, as this man is 
called, is devoured by a combination of some of the basest of human 
passions; and it is the novelist’s merit that he has shown him as 
a man who is not only gifted with every quality that could com- 
mand success for him in an honest way, but also produces at first 
upon the reader, as upon the characters in the fiction, a more or 
less favourable impression, and has yet made step of his 
descent ratural and consistent with his character as first set forth. 

Phis Charlton lives, as do other odd but natural people involved 
to a street close to a 
“very quiet, dull, decaying, grass-grown 0 uare somewhere in 
the region of the Voundling Hospital. Very fow private houses 
were in the square ; it was given up to charitable institutions and 
queer old libraries founded by long-forgotten oddities, into whose 
awful cells no one ever seemed to enter. There were dispensaries, 
and little hospitals, and asylums for aged respectabilities there ; 
but no mortal had ever seen a patient entering or borne into 
one of them, or a decayed respectability looking out of window 
or taking an airing in the sun.” Among the first of Gabrielle’s 
many and unfortunate acts of Quixotism is her going to visit 
in a queer old lodging-house in this queer old neighbourhood 
Charlton and his wife, in whom she takes a special inte- 
rest, and whose happiness with Charlton she hopes to make 
more perfect than it is. Her visit to this place Toads directly 
and indirectly to many curious complications which afterwards 
arise, and it gives the author an opportunity, of which he has 
availed himself to the full, for many fine tou of character in 
the behaviour of Charlton, the man of mean pride, if such a phrase 
may be used, in presence of Gabrielle, who, in his sense of the 
term, has no pride at all. One may say of the two, as here and 
afterwards contrasted, that Gabrielle would in any station of life 
have behaved like a lady, and that Charlton could in no station 
have behaved like a gentleman; and these leading characteristics, 
supported by many minor though important ones, are worked out 
from beginning to end of the history of “gartaipadd <a with 

lete skill. Charlton and Gabrielle dh pe most 
striking characters in the book, in that they id seem to be the 
most difficult to depict with the success that their inventor has 
attained. But their honours are nearly shared by another, a man 
named Fielding, whose fortunes are closely bound up with theirs, 
and who, if not a new type, is at least a new variety of the “ roll- 
ing stone” kind of hero. In his case the writer's art is specially 
shown in his leaving one so long as he does in doubt as to what 
may or may not the true character of the and yet 
never writing a line spoken by him or concerning him which wars 
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with the final estimate formed of his nature. Mr. McCarthy has 
iven to him just the oddity and fe which he could 
ly help having, and yet preserved his dignity throughout the 
most unaccustomed scenes and situations. Once or twice he 
seems to be needlessly rough with one of the women who figure 
in the story ; but it may be conjectured that he had reasons for 
this to which the author's reticence wisely denies definite ex- 


pression. 

We have spoken of the strength and skill with which Charlton’s 
degradation is described; and perhaps no more forcible in- 
stance of these can be found than that which exists in the first 
scene of his decline, when he deliberately loses a day’s work to 
become a spy upon Fielding, and to find ground, if he can, for the 

suspicions which have entered his mind concerning a person 
whom he ought to view with regard, if not with gratitude. We 
have written only of some of the principal characters in Mr. 
McCarthy’s novel, and we have omitted all mention thus far of one 
—Paulina—who has very much to do with the plot, because without 
copious quotations it would be even more difficult to do justice to 
the conception and working out of her character than to those of 
the personages as to whose peculiarities we have given some hints. 
But it is only fair to say that she in her line is as striking and 
fresh a character as either of the three already mentioned, and that 
in her case as in theirs, the author is to be commended no less for 
the justice than the strength of his portraiture. We are allowed 
to see what is or might be good in her, as well as what is 
obviously bad, and to make our own reflections upon the condi- 
tions which have develo the bad side and left the good 
pretty much alone. Besides the chief personages there are many 
smaller ones who are well worth studying, and in whose de- 
scription we find the same impartiality, which does not ex- 
clude humour, that belongs to the drawing of the more important 
parts, We have, amongst others, two male agitators of ve 
different types, both of which are capitally hit off; and a girl, 
daughter to a renowned lady traveller, who is filled with a 
fanatical sense of “ woman’s mission,” and whose Sunday recep- 
tions are described with light and not unkindly satire. Nor is 
there any fault to be found with the more or less commonplace 
people who must have their place in novels as in the world, but 
who in Mr. McCarthy's novel are certainly less tiresome in their 
commonplaceness than they would be in real life. We have said 
something as to the author’s power of ey and as an 
instance of this we may refer our readers to the description of the 
fall of the old house, and of the strange weather ing it, 
towards the end of the third volume. On the whole, it is not too 
much to say that Donna Quixote is the best novel that we have 
yead for a considerable time, and gives us higher hopes than we 
have ever had before as to its author's capabilities, 


MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS.* 


R. W. LAUDER LINDSAY has been at immense pains in 
bringing together the materials for his two ample volumes on 
Mind in the Lower Animals. In his arrangement of them he might 
well have shown greater method, and might have carried toa er 
extent the processes of selection and compression which he takes 
credit to himself for having gone through. His work would 
thus have gained much in point of critical value as well as in the 
power of attracting and pleasing the reader. Conscious, apparently, 
of these defects, he modestly describes his book as but a contribu- 
tion and introduction to the subject of which it treats, in the nature 
of a mémotre pour servir, offering a rough classification of observed 
facts recorded by himself and others, bringing out their relative 
importance and significance, so as to set the student on the road 
towards more advanced and more systematic kinds of inquiry. 
For twenty years it was his lot to conduct a series of inves- 
tigations in comparative pathology, tending to show that the lower 
animals are subject to bodily diseases the same in kind as those of 
man, At the same time he had occasion to make experi- 
ments on the transmission of disease from man to the lower 
animals and from them to him, on the artificial induction of 
human diseases in the lower animals, and on the comparative 
action of poisons on the human and animal systems. His later 
studies have led him in the direction of psychopathology. From 
inquiring what relation madness in the lower animals might bear 
to insanity in man, he drew the conclusion that the same kinds of 
cerebral or mental disorder occurred in both classes, and were 
producible by the same causes. This conviction, he tells us, formed 
the precursor toa much more comprehensive investigation into 
the normal phenomena of mind throughout the animal kingdom. 
The results of several years of reading, together with careful per- 
sonal observation, are embodied in the volumes before us. He 
could bring to his task the twofold qualifications of a physician and 
a naturalist. In the former capacity it had been the special busi- 
ness of his professional life to deal practically with the phenomena 
of hosmnleountel action in man—a branch of practice involving 
a careful study of mental action in the normal state, and, in fact, 
of the whole range of phenomena exhibited by the nervous system 
in health and disease. He has had the further advan of 
supplementing his observation of the habits and diseases of do- 
mestic animals by opportunities of travel in every continent, in- 
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cluding parts of Europe between Iceland in the north and Spain 
and Italy towards the south; in Africa, Mexico, and Egypt; in 
Syria, the Canadas, and part of the United States ; in New 
and New South Wales, Of the range, the variety, and the per- 
tinacity of his researches, some idea may be gathered from the 
enumeration of the animals whose character and habits have 
formed the basis of his generalizations. This catalogue with which 
the second volume closes extends to about 1,250 animal species, 
of necessity unequally, all zoological c 
and orders from the protozoa up to the quadrumana. The value of 
his work for popular use is greatly enhanced by his having given 
throughout to every species or genus, not only its scientific or 
zoological name, but the lish word in common use, together 
with the country in which its habits have been brought under 
observation. Not less welcome to the student will be the care- 
full which are enumerated and briefly 
ysed upwards of 130 works, from which the author has 
drawn in the main the data for his generalizations and con- 
clusions, 

There is a degree of vagueness and weakness of method about 
Dr. Lindsay's work throughout which makes it no easy matter to 
follow the drift of his argument, or even, at particular points, to 
make sure of the logical stage he has arrived at. There are large 
portions of his work which might be cut away with great relief 
to the reader, and anything but loss to the logical cohesion of the 
work. The opening chapters—entitled “ Results of Human 
Ignorance,” “ Error and Prejudice,” “ Method of Study,” “ Faults 
and Fancies of Terminology ”—are among the worst specimens of 
the habit of padding a book with superfluous matter. It is not 
till the sixth chapter that we come upon anything like a 
definite statement of the line of reasoning to be worked out. In 
the “ Evolution of mind in the ascending zoological scale” we have 
opened to us a theme of appreciable import as underlying the 
whole subject of investigation, and full of promise as a field for our 
author's powers of reasoning. Here, however, he contrives per- 
petually to elude our grasp. Whatever opinions he may have been 
led to form by his study of the theory of evolution at large, he 
seems at no point to have the courage of them. In his setting off 
he might be thought well-nigh abreast with Haeckel himself. If 
we are to use, he says, such terms for mental states as sensation, 
consciousness, will, emotion, thought, memory, instinct, and so 
forth, in their widest and general acceptation, we must regard 
mind as beginning in the vegetable kingdom. If, on the other 
hand, he goes on to say, “ we re-define all these allied or included 
terms so as to be applicable to man alone, or to man and other 
animals, difficulties of an insuperable nature will, 1 fear, be met 
with.” Nor does he show much power to help us in these diffi- 
culties. He is pre with so large and loose an application of 
the terms first mentioned as to see in the simple action of the 
protozoon seizing its prey a whole series of mental phenomena ex- 
hibited—will, purpose, choice, ingenuity, observation, feeling—and 
these aptitudes doubtless involving others, such as sensation, 
consciousness, patience, and perseverance. He finds as low down 
as in the Ameba “ the elements of construction as well as of 
constructive art.” In the rising of the earthworm to the surface 
he recognizes an intelligent movement to escape from its enemy, 
the mole; whilst in the ease whereby the angler, by giving 
the soil a stamp which simulates the mining operations of 
the mole, gets the worm to come up for his bait, he re- 
cognizes an early instance of the “ fallibility of instinct.” Follow- 
ing up the traces of intelligent action and growing consciousness 
—first through the invertebrate, and next in the vertebrate 
order of animal life—he satisfies himself that we have already 
at every stage before us all the elements or essentials of mind 
as it occurs in man. It is evident to Dr. Lindsay that intelligence 
begins at the very base of the zoological scale. What then, he 
asks, are the grounds for the alleged psychical differences between 
man and the lower animals ? That there are also essential physical 
distinctions forms no less received a of popular belief; but the 
physical qualities are so blended with the mental that he thinks it 
undesirable to attempt to separate them. In the same way he prefers 
to set aside the question of the soul or spirit placing man on a plat- 
form by himself. He declines to discuss the problem of the immor- 
tality of the soul in the lower animals, or indeed that of the exist- 
ence of soul at all in either higher or lower forms of life, since by no 
kind of scientific evidence can it be proved that soul exists, The 
sense of religion, the moral sense, and that of self-consciousness, 
with other tests popularly relied on, equally fail, he contends, when 
applied to the discrimination of man from brute. That there are 
marks of superiority in civilized man is of course palpable to all ; 
but at what point, he asks, in the scale is the line of demarcation 
from savagery or the primitive condition of mankind to be set ? 

Here our author, after fairly enough stating the conditions of 
the problem and illustrating it out of his ample stores of ethno- 
logical and psychological erudition, sails quietly round the for- 
midable obstacles which philosophy and belief have accumu- 
lated in his path, satisfying himself with the conclusion, which 
every thoughtful psychologist must dismiss as a platitude, that 
all such supposed differences are superficial and apparent rather 
than real. “They are quantitative, not qualitative.” When 
discussing in the next chapter the subject of instinct and reason 
he might have felt the need of giving greater definiteness to his 
conceptions of what is imported by these terms, and have given 
some notion of the process whereby man may be supposed to have 
so largely left. behind the compeers with whom he is conceived to 
have started in the race of mental development. We find our- 
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selves overwhelmed with a flood of conflicting and dimly intel- 
ligible detinitions, and confronted with lists by the score of apti- 
tudes or propensities in which animals of various kinds come up to 
or even surpass beings claiming to be of distinct and superior race. 
But empirical or tentative proofs of this kind do not go far towards 
clearing away the mystery which shrouds the nature and the dawn 
of consciousness, of reflex powers of thought, of speech, and of 
the process of Sclf-development in intellect and morals which 
form distinguishing traits in man. Rather than commit himself 
to a task which may be beyond the scope of his philosophy, he 
thinks it better to relegate what seem to him such “ puzzling 
faculties or phenomena” simply to the category of the unexplained, 
“so that special attention may be drawn towards them, and may 
lead to their experimental investigation.” In a word, we have here 
the writer’s candid, if but half-conscious, estimate of his many 
years’ work, It amounts at best to a vast accumulation of 
cuttings from naturalists and anecdotes from travellers’ note- 
books, the philosophical import of which awaits keener and more 
searching analysis, and the authenticity of which may well call 
for more critical and cautious sifting. That it is to be found in 
print seems to have been with him amply sufficient voucher for 
any marvel of animal instinct, or for the most amazing mani- 
festations of rational and moral qualities in the brute creation. 
In keenness of sense we have always been accustomed to yield the 
alm to many a member of what we in our pride have called the 
seed creation. The scent of the foxhound or the sleuthhound, 
the homing instinct of the carrier-pigeon, the directive power of 
the migratory swallow, are beyond anything we can boast or 
even interpret. Proofs of city involving what would 
seem processes of judgment, inference, and generalization fairly 
equal to those of the average man, have been made familiar to 
us by the reports of naturalists without number, if not by op- 
portunities of personal observation. Of what acquirements 
animals of all sorts are capable, under man’s skilful and 
patient tuition, all must be fairly convinced. To this culture 
of the intellect and the emotions we are taught by Dr. Lindsay 
to superadd the development of the religious feeling in animals, 
whether in the form of natural piety or of a kind of animal 
Kulturkampf. Not only does the dog, for instance, worship his 
master and learn from his example to display decorum in kirk 
or chapel, but, in common with many another species outside the 
pale of humanity, he is capable of religious feeling and action of a 
direct and spontaneous character. The seemly behaviour of the 
Scottish collie in kirk is conspicuous among the attributes which 
have given that sagacious quadruped its high and well-earned reputa- 
tion. Nor is devotional decorum, all impartial critics of the ways of 
animals will learn with pleasure, confined to a single class of theo- 
logical opinion. “In France, a Catholic country, on the coutrary, 
dogs attend prayer or mass with their masters, exhibiting in the 
grand cathedrals of that beautiful land a becoming behaviour, 
including gravity of look and demeanour, silence, and motion- 
lessness, an attitude of apparent attention or intentness, and 
a probable feeling of awe, produced, it may be, by the dim 
religious light of such edifices, or by the varied impressive sights 
and sounds that environ them ”—a kind of conduct, in short, 
only too instructive or suggestive to irreverent man. Nay, a more 
emphatic lesson still is taught by his canine companion to many 
a lax Roman Catholic, since we are taught, on the authority of 
“‘Southey” (whatever that may be), that “in Catholic countries 
church-going dogs have been led to the stage of fasting.” Nor are 
dogs the only animals that may claim occasionally to be pious :— 

While collies regularly attend church they cannot be said, as a rule, to 
take any active or intelligent part in the service; but in the case of the 
parrot, which is not usually allowed to attend church, the bird not unfre- 
quently takes a prominent and certainly intelligent part in the private wor- 
ship of its master’s household. Such parrots, for instance, make responses 
at the proper time—an exercise that implies a good deal more than mere 
memory, mere attention to the service. They have been taught, moreover, 
or they have learned, to repeat man’s creeds, to recite prayers, and even, or 
otherwise in a certain sense, to act as domestic chaplains—as substitutes, in 
other words, for man himself. As in so many other cases, the behaviour— 
nay, the very speech—the remarks or conversation of the bird, are suitable 
to place, time, and other circumstances. Thus a certain English bishop’s 
parrot is (or was) in the habit of saying—sometimes quite devoutly and 
with becoming solemnity, at other times sarcastically or ironically, but in 
either case at proper seasons and appropriately to the circumstances—* Let 
us pray.” Of another we are told that it “could sing in correct time and 
measure— 

There is a happy land.” 

In a chapter on animal reputation our author enters a vigorous 
protest against the evil consequences too often entailed by the pre- 
valent injustice of giving, not dogs alone, but many equally de- 
serving animals, a bad name. “ Spiteful asa cat,” is the only epithet 
held expressive enough for “a scandal-propagating, unamiable, 
sour old maid.” Yet, “as Wood tells us,” instead of being a greedy, 
selfish, and otherwise vicious animal, it is really a very unselfish 
and generous one, capable of great self-sacrifice. Jesse mentions 
one that fed a jay twice a day with mice. “Stubborn as a mule,” 
is a proverb which most unfairly reflects upon an animal not only 
useful, frequently beautiful, and full ofsagacity, but properly proud 
and fond of society. Amongst the most neglected or maligned 
of familiar animals is the rat. “Denounced as mere vermin, to 
be ruthlessly exterminated by all possible means—terriers, ferrets, 
or peek teen only as an incorrigible thief and hoarder of 
stolen goods, no credit is ever given him for his undoubted good 
qualities.” Our author shows no manner of doubt as to the veracity 
of an incident which is “ vouched for by the Christian Union, an 

newspaper,” indicating an amount of thoughtful tender- 


ness, adds that edifying journal, “ that may well put Christians to 
the blush ” :— 

A young rat had fallen into a pail of pig-food. Six older ones held a 

consultation so earnest in its character as to lead them to ignore the pre- 
sence of human onlookers. They.decided on an ingenious scheme of rescue, 
and successfully carried it out. Entwining their legs together, they formed 
a chain hanging downwards over the edge of the pail. The foremost or 
downmost rat grasped the drowning—and, as it subsequently proved, 
drowned—young one in its fore paws, and both rescued and rescuer were 
then drawn up and out. When found to be dead, the rescuers gazed at 
their young comrade in “mute despair . . . . wiped the tears from 
their eyes with their fore paws, and departed without making any attempts 
to resuscitate it.” 
This,.by the way, is an anecdote which we rather wonder not to 
have lighted upon in running through the multitudinous traits 
of genius and character which so exalt our author's estimate of 
niind in the lower walks of the animal kingdom. 


GREENE’S RUSSIAN ARMY IN TURKEY.* 
(Second Notice.) 


\7 E ended our former notice of Lieutenant Greene’s valuable and 
interesting work by giving his criticism on the operations 
which culminated in the investment of Plevna and the capture of 
Osman’s army. This achievement entirely altered the whole 
aspect of the war. But Lieutenant Greene well observes that it 
by no means rendered the Turks incapable of further resistance to 
the Russian advance, as has been generally assumed. They had 
still 100,000 men in the vicinity of the Quadrilateral, 30,000 at 
Shipka, 20,000 in the vicinity of Sophia, 15,000 in Constantinople, 
and some reserves in Asia—altogether nearly 200,000 men avail- 
able—a good supply of stores and ammunition, and the possession of 
a rich country. ‘Their adversaries had, indeed, double as many men ; 
but then they were five hundred miles in advance of their base; 
they had the Danube in their rear; winter was setting in, and a 
rugged chain of mountains faced them, so that every mile onwards 
would add to their difficulty of supply. Under these circum- 
stances General Todleben proposed the prudent military course—to 
put the troops into winter quarters, besiege Rustchuk, and then 
in the spring the army, reinforced and refitted, could advance 
over the Balkans and work down to Constantinople. But with the 
Grand Duke “ political considerations were stronger than purely 
military ones. At all hazards he determined to strike before the 
Turks had time to recuperate,” and to‘cross the Balkans during 
the winter, in spite of all the difficulties of the ground, of season, 
of bad weather, and of insufficient supplies, although none of his 
Generals supported the project except Gourko and Skobeleff. How 
this was accomplished is described with great minuteness in 
Lieutenant Greene’s work, and certainly the result amply vindi- 
cated the Comman¢er-in-Chief’s decision :— 


The great and pre-eminent cause of the success accomplished lay in the 
almost boundless patience and endurance of the Russian soldier. From the 
time the movement was well under weigh the men never saw their knap- 
sacks, which remained north of the Balkans, till some time after the armis- 
tice. They marched and fought and slept in snow and iee, and 
forded rivers with the thermometer at zero. They had no blankets, and 
the frozen ground precluded all idea of tents; the half-worn-out 
shelter-tents which the men had used during the summer were now cut up 
to tie around their boots, which were approaching dissolution; and 
although an effort was made to shelter the men in the huts in the villages, 
yet always at least half of them had to sleep out in the open air without 
shelter. ‘Their clothing at night was the same as in the day, and it differed 
from that of the summer only in the addition of an overcoat, woollen 
jacket, and a bashlik or woollen mufller for the head. ‘Their food was a 
pound of hard bread and a pound and a half of tough stringy beef, driven 
along the road ; they were forced to carry six and even eight days’ rations 
on their backs, in addition to an extra supply of cartridges in their 
pockets; there was more than one instance where the men fought, and 
tought well, not only without breakfast, but without having tasted food in 
twenty-four hours. Yet there was not a single case of insubordination ; 
the men were usually in good spirits, and the number of stragglers on 
the march was far less than during the heat of the preceding summer. 

Nor was the loss excessive. Gourko, indeed, lost two thousand 
men hors de combat from freezing, during the heavy fall of snow in 
the latter part of December, before the advance began, and at 
Shipka one division lost over six thousand men, or eighty per cent. 
of its strength, in the same storm, and for the time became non- 
effective. But otherwise during the advance the ratio of sickness 
was not great. One cause of the immunity was doubtless a moral 
one; the army was victorious, and advancing. Bad fuod, how- 
ever, and the want of change of clothing probably laid the seeds of 
the typhus and typhoid fevers which broke out afterwards with 
such terrible malignity in May, when the army was reposing after 
its toils, and when nearly fifty per cent. of its numbers were in 
the hospitals at one time. Jven successful war may in this way 
be very destructive to the winners, but certainly on this oceasion 
the success justified the means, Not, however, that any one could 
have calculated on the extraordiuary imbecility shown by the 
Turkish commanders. To the fighting qualities, indeed, of the 
Turkish troops, sufficient justice seems scarcely to have been done. 
If any reliance is to be placed on Colonel Baker's extremely cir- 
cumstantial account of the battle of Araba Konak, it was by no 
means that easy brushing away of the defence that might be sup- 
posed from Lieutenant Greene's narrative, although the reader of 
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the former work must often have cause to wonder how, the Turkish 
commanders being so utterly incompetent as they are therein re- 
nted, the troops under them could ever have been got to 
make any sort of resistance against a competent adversary like 
Gourko. And Lieutenant Greene has perhaps hardly made 
sufficient allowance for the distressed condition of the Turks and 
their inferiority of numbers, Still, even when the Balkans had 
been crossed and the army of the Shipka captured, the Turkish | 
case was not hopeless. Adrianople offered a very strong position, 
the defences of which were in a forward state, within which the 
remainder of the Turkish troops might have rallied, and of which 
a second Plevna might have been made. The Russian armies, 
although they had carried all before them so far, would’ have 
been effectually pulled up by a strong position such as this, if it 
had been well defended. They had left all their stores and the 
ter part of their ammunition and guns behind them on the 
other side of the Balkans; and, although one practical in- 
ference to be drawn from this work is adverse to the modern 
tendency to over-estimate the value of artillery, both against 
works and in the field, still the Russian advanced army 
was not during that winter in any respect fit to undertake 
80 serious an operation as the assault of well-defended lines. The 
Turks, however, threw away the chance of at least gaining time 
for further resistance. The invaders pushed on, and Constanti- 
nople was almost in sight. Yet the means of deliverance still 
remained to their adversaries. In front of Stamboul is the posi- 
tion of Buyuk-Tchekmedje, “as remarkable in natural military 
strength as is Constantinople itself in geographical situation. The 
insula between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora is here 

t twenty miles wide, and twelve miles of this space is occupied 
by broad iakes extending up inland from either shore. Of the 
remaining eight miles at least half is filled with impassable or 
difficult swamps, and the remaining half with almost impenetra- 
ble thickets. hind this line runs a continuous ridge from sea 
to sea, from four hundred to seven hundred feet in height, on 
which the Turks had in process of construction not less than 
thirty large redoubts. . . . . Their proper garrison would have 
been from sixty thousand to eighty thousand men, and the avail- 
able force at the moment was only about thirty thousand 

x”; but in such a position “ 30,000 men constituted a more | 
formidable adversary than 60,000 in the line of works held by 
‘Osman at-Plevna.” Here the Russians might have found another 
Torres Vedras. Without the command of the sea, with their 
line of operations extended so far from their base, the army con- 
taining the seeds of the sickness which was soon to break out in 
such a virulent form, a stubborn defence of these lines might, and 

bly would, have involved a great disaster to the Russians. 
were the advantages still in favour of the Turks. “ But 
the armistice gave these away with a stroke of the pen to the | 
Russians.” As in 1829, a great success awaited them just when | 
their position was really desperate, through the folly and treachery | 
of the Turkish Government. It is, we believe, now no secret that 
it was the distinct object of the dominant party at the Palace in Con- | 
etantinople to prevent the possibility of a successful defence, and | 
to place their country at the mercy of Russia; and that the mys- 
terious disappearance of the Turkish envoys sent to sue for an 
armistice while the Russians continued their triumphant advance 
was a part of the deliberate scheme for effecting this object. Cer- 
tainly, if it was this which was aimed at, no mode of action could 
have conduced more decisively to the result. 

Of the third portion of the book, which deals with the cam- 
paign in Asia, perhaps the most interesting is the account of the 
a of Kars; which was stormed without the aid of artillery, 

was carried by sheer pluck and good leading with a loss of about 
two thoueand men. The proportion of officers killed and wounded 
was about one to twenty-eight men, whereas the proportion of officers 

t was about one to sixty men. This shows how well they | 
must have been led. The commanding officers of four of the 
columns all fell within a few feet of the enemy. Upon this | 
Lieutenant Greene observes that, 

If troops are led to the assault of trenches and breechloaders in successive 
and not simultaneous assaults, in inferior numbers, over an open country, 
in a too compact formation, and without reference to the decisive or key- 
points of the defence, then defeat and slaughter will be the result, as hap- 
pened at Plevna, at Shipka (July 17th), in part at Gorni-Dubnik, at Zevin, 
‘at Little Yahni (Oct. 2nd), and in our own war at Cold Harbour. But, if the 
i of attack are we!l chosen, the troops are properly distributed, advance 

reasonably open order in successive lines, and make their attacks simul- 
taneously, and in superior numbers at the decisive points, then the assailants 
will reach the parapets in spite of breechloaders, and the strongest party 
‘will win—as they did at Nikopolis, at Shenovo, at Kars, and at Five Forks. 
Victory lies to-day as it ever has, and ever will, on the side of that general 
who takes the mgst skilful measures for the task he has in hand, and who 
has under him the most patient, brave, and willing soldiers. It is after 
all the human factor—the general to think, and the men to carry out his 
thoughts at any sacrifice—and not alone their mere material aceomplish- 
ments, which gains success in war, as well as in the other affairs of life. 


The one marked feature of the war which distinguishes it from 
all previous ones “is the great use made of hasty fortitications in 
connexion with good fire-arms,” while “ the great fact in modern 
tactics is that in the last few years the defence, behind fortitica- 
tions, has enormously gained upon the attack, owing to the im- 
as in fire-arms.” The principal features of the Turkish | 
field-works were :— 

‘That there was no flanking defence for the ditch; on the other hand, 
‘there were two and sometimes three tiers of fire. . . . Traverses for pro- 
tection against flanking fire were much used, and also rude bomb-proofs. 
+ e « The Russians began the campaign relying on their bayonets and de- 


om | the spade; the Turks, on the other hand, had an evident pride in 
eir fortitications, and a full appreciation from the beginning of their value, 
As the Russian General Kiou observes: —“ It is the nature of the 
Russian soldier when he stops for a month to instal himself, in the 
matter of fortifications, asif he would remain but a day; whereas the 
Turk, stopping for a day, instals himself as for a month.” How- 
ever, the Turks too often abandoned their elaborately constructed 
lines, while the Russians were driven by experience to make use of 
the spade as the campaign advanced. And accordingly the mode 
of carrying entrenching tools is now an important question for 
military administration. The “Linneman” spade has been 
adopted by Germany, France, and Russia, to be carried by a cer- 
tain portion of the infantry, and a number of long-handled tools 
and picks are to be carried in reserve in the company waggons. 
As to the proper mode of attacking entrenched positions, our author 
quotes the opinion of General Skobeleff, that 

the only formation giving any chance of success is in successive lines of 
skirmishers. The general of division must be perfectly thoughtless of his 
own comfort or safety, and put himself between the skirmishers and the 
reserves, where he can feel the pulse of the battle and have his troops in 
his own hand. . . There are in every command a certain small per- 
centage of cowards who will slink away at the first opportunity ; a certain 
number of men of rash bravery who will go too far forward and get killed, 
and the majority of men of ordinary courage, but liable to waver as the 
fight gets hot. 

It is suggestive, that in the discussion on the tactical and ad- 
ministrative units of the different armies of Europe with which 
the book closes no mention is made of the English army. Ap- 
parently our military organization is not thought worth taking 
account of, even in America. Nevertheless, although this omis- 
sion may not be very complimentary to national self-esteem, we 
must conclude as we began, by recommending this valuable work 
to the careful study of every officer of the British army, while its 
merits will be appreciated by persons in every class who take an 
interest in military affairs. 


BLACKIE’S COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL SERIES.* 


FFXHE two volumes that we have received of this series are 

clearly printed, and, considering the low price at which they 
are sold, well illustrated. When we have said so much, we have 
exhausted all the praise that we can fairly bestow upon them. 
Happily the chief duty that has fallen upon the editor of the 
volume entitled The British Biographical Reader has been 
merely one of selection. This duty, however, he very properly 
ranks high. “To those acquainted,” he says, “ with the vast re- 
sources of English literature the difficulties in the way of making 
such a selection will be evident.” He may, indeed, himself have 
that kind of acquaintance with these vast resources which can be 
got by one who strolls through a library, glances over encyclopedias, 
or studies catalogues. But beyond this his knowledge seems 
scarcely to go. It is as easy to talk familiarly of great writers as 
of greatmen ; but aman may have thename bothof a poet anda lord 
for ever on his Jips and yet know nothing of either. Weare glad, 


_ however, as we have said, that the editor had little more to do 


than to select ; for “ the brief introductory notes which preface the 
articles ” show such wonderful ignorance that we can scarcely be 
too thankful that we have but little of his own writing. We can 
even forgive him for including in these Representative Specimens 
of British Biography—tfor so he terms his volume—a passage 
from the writings of Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson. It is true that 
this writer tells us that Sterne “ thought himself cock-sure of a 
mitre.” It is also true that such an expression as this is not with 


| much propriety included in a series where “ the value of the 


whole article as an educational lesson had to be considered.” 
(How, by the way, does an educational lesson differ from all 
other lessons?) Nevertheless there are worse writers than even 
Mr. J. Cordy Jeatlreson, and if we must choose between him 
and his present editor, we give him our suffrage without the 
slightest hesitation. Brief though these introductory notes are, 
it is surprising how much has been got into them. Thus we 
are not only told that Dickens assisted to found the Daily 
News, but we further learn that that newspaper still exists. 
Now that we come to think about it, we do certainly call to 
mind that we have, at all events in the last few weeks, seen a 
copy or two of the Daily News at the railway stations. We have 
read somewhere or other, moreover, an announcement that it is a 
newspaper of “‘ World-wide Circulation.” But what, after all, is 
fame? ‘The editer of this Comprehensive Series thinks it well 
that his readers should be told that the Daily News still exists, 
There is other information scarcely less valuable and equally start- 
ling. Thus we read that William Pitt was an eminent British 
statesman, and that “ during his administration several important 


| events occurred.” Weare reminded of a lecturer on Egypt who, 
| when he came to speak of the Pyramids, said that as to their 


builders there was no certain information to be had, but that it 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion that they were the work of 
several eminent individuals long since deceased. We freely offer 


* The British Biographical Reader: Sketches of Prominent Men by the 
Best Authors. With Introductory Notes and Numerous Authentic 
Portraits. Biackie’s Comprehensive School Series. London: Blackie & 


1880. 

The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome; being a Popular 
Account of Greek and Roman Mythology. By FE. M. Berens. Illustrated 
from Antique Sculptures. Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series. Londog : 
Blackie & Son. 1880. 
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this piece of information to the editor of some future volume on 
Egypt in this Comprehensive Series. Not only did important 
events occur during Mr. Pitt’s administration, but also, we learn 
on the same authority, James Watt made several important improve- 
ments in the steam-engine. No doubt, had the editor to write of 
Pompeii, he would tell us that this important town was destroyed 
by an important eruption of one of the must important volcanoes. 

Now and then he descends into particulars and enumerates the 
important events. Thus in his account of Ear! Russell he tells 
us that “ during 1830—34 Lord John held the office of Paymaster 
of the Forces, meanwhile, in 1832, procuring the passing of the 
Reform Bill.” This “meanwhile” is delightful. The youthful 
reader will picture to himself an active statesman sitting amidst 
piles of gold, silver, and copper, and in the intervals of paying the 
soldiers finding time to the Reform Bill. We read 
further on that in 1854 Lord John “ was elected [sic] Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council.” No small injustice, we tind, has been 
hitherto done to Sir Robert Peel. It has been commonly supposed 
that till the year when he carried the Bill for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, he had been a strong opponent of the measure. But we not 
only learn from our editor that this is a mistake, but are 
further informed how the mistake arose. “ Peel’s name,” he tells 
us, “ with no special justice, had been associated with the leader- 
ship in the opposition to this cause, doubtless because he had held 
an important post in Ireland asa Tory.” The University honours 
which this distinguished statesman gained are somewhat oddly de- 
scribed, ‘‘He passed B.A. as double first class.” In like manner 
we are told that ‘‘ Swift obtained his priest’s orders in the University 
of Dublin.” Sir Robert Walpole, we read, was made Paymaster 
of the Forces on the accession of George III. (sic), when the Whigs 
again became the leading party. William the Conqueror, we 
find, first obtained the throne of England and then conquered 
Harold at Hastings, Sometimes the editor is bold enough to fly 
in the face of the very writers from whom he borrows his extracts. 
Thus, while giving Mr. Froude’s character of Henry VIIIL., he 
says that that King was popular for a short period. Here he 
has not only Mr. Froude, but also all other historians so far as we 
know, against him, who allow that Henry’s popularity lasted at 
all events for many years. He next borrows Mr. Carlyle’s cha- 
racter of Oliver Cromwell, but he does not hesitate to correct the 
venerable historian. Mr. Carlyle says that the name of Cromwell's 
father was Robert. The editor says it was Thomas. He says 
further that he wasa brewer. Mr. Carlyle says that about this 
statement there is little or no certainty to be had. Mr. Carlyle 
says that Oliver went to Sidney Sussex College. ‘The 
editor says that he went to Sidney College. Mr. Carlyle says 
that it is to be inferred that Oliver was never of any Inn of 
Court. The editor says that he entered Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. 
Carlyle says that “the stories of Oliver's wild living while in 
town, of his gambling and so forth, rest exclusively on Oarrion 
Heath.” The editor writes, “ He is said to have indulged in various 
excesses, and dissipated the property left him by his father.” Mr. 
Carlyle says that he married the daughter of Sir James Bourchier. 
The editor gives the name as Bouchier. Mr. Carlyle says that it 
was in 1649 that Cromwell quelled the insurrection in Ireland. 
The editor says it was in 1647. Goldsmith, he tells us, was born 
in 1731. He was born in 1728. In the account of Boswell we 
read, ‘‘Having removed to London, Boswell had in 1763 the 
good fortune to be introduced to Dr. Johnson.” Boswell, as 
every one knows, did not “remove” to London till towards the 
close of his life. Lamb, we read, was educated at Christ Church 
School. Brougham, we find, contributed largely to the Edinburgh 
Review till 1828. After he had “resigned the office of Lord High 
Chancellor he devoted the remainder of his life almost exclusively 
to science and literature.” Addison, according to the editor, “in 
1709, in conjunction with Sir Richard Steele, laboured as editor 
of the Jatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian.” Even Addison 
with all his industry scarcely edited three separate publications in 
one year. The editor’s English is at times as faulty as his facts. 
We have noticed such passages as the following :—‘ His services 
were rewarded by a national ye and during his absence 
abroad was elected M.P. for the West Riding of Yorks, 1847.” 
“Charles Dickens was born at Portsmouth, February 7, 1812, 
where his father held a position in the Navy Pay Department, and 
ultimately removed to London in 1821.” “He adopted the 
medical profession, and, gaining the friendship of Lord Ashley, 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury, and other eminent 
men.” Surely it does not fall far short of downright impudence 
when an editor who thus hopelessly breaks down in his grammar 
asserts in his preface that in the selection of passages he considered 
“the literary character of the author by whom the article has been 
written.” What has he to do with literary character? Let bim 
stick to his Lindley Murray, and see that his nominative case is in 
harmony with his verb. 

Mr. E. M. Berens, the author of the second volume in this 
series, The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome, cer- 
tainly does not deserve to be ranked with the editor with whom 
we have just dealt. He has done his work badly enough; but 
there are gradations in worthlessness as well as in worth, and he is 
by no means at the bottom step. “The want,” he says, “of an 
interesting work on Greek and Roman mythology, suitable for the 
requirements of both boys and girls, has long been recognized by 
the Urge of our advanced schools.” It is not perhaps unna- 

al that, when any one has an article to supply, he should pro- 
claim that for it there has long existed a general want. Whatever 
the principals of the advanced schools may say to this book, the 


boys and girls, we feel sure, will not allow that it is interesting, 
It is, indeed, impossible that they should. However much the 
taste of their masters may have fallen off, they, at all events, can- 
not like that the beautiful poetry of the Greels and Romans should 
be served up to them in what we may, with good reason, style 
parochial English. Mr. Berens treats Zeus and Jupiter, Hera 
and Juno, Aphrodite and Venus, much as if they were the impor- 
tant people of some provincial town. ‘ Most of the divinities,” he 
says, “ lived on the summit of Mount Olympus, each possessing his 
or her individual habitation.” We read of their mental qualifica- 
tions. The Titans, we read, united to their great physical power 
intellectual qualifications variously developed. Rhea was a very 
important divinity. Athene received from Zeus several important 
prerogatives. Demeter was a divinity of great importance. Cronus 
assigned to his brothers offices of distinction. Zeus, as the father of 
man, takes a paternal interest in the actions of mortals. In his statues 
the slightly-opened lips impart an air of sympathetic kindliness 
which invites confidence. Hera, being extremely jealous of Leto, 
persecuted her with inveterate cruelty, Zeus, who had observed 
with the deepest compassion her weary wanderings and agonized 
fears, resolved to create for her some place of refuge, however 
humble. Castor and Pollux were famous for their physical 
accomplishments. Semele was hated by Hera with jealous 
malignity, and the haughty queen of heaven determined to effect 
her destruction. Oceanus and Tethys were models of conjugal 
fidelity. During the Trojan war Hera carried her animosity to 
such an extent that it was often the cause of domestic disagree- 
ments between herself and Zeus. Juno differed from Hera in the 
most salient points. Athene played on the flute with considerable 
talent. She has a serious and thoughtiul aspect, as though replete 
with earnestness and wisdom. The oval contour of her counte- 
nance is adorned by the luxuriance of her wealth of hair. Pro- 
metheus obtained from heaven the vital spark so necessary for the 
further progress and comfort of the human race. The division of 
the world was satisfactorily arranged between Zeus and his 
brothers. Mr. Berens can only write in this pompous style, 
however simple may be the fact which he wishes to record. 
Thus he tells us that at Dodona there have been found 
some plates of lead, “on which are engraved inquiries which 
were evidently made by certain individuals who consulted the 
oracle.” The following passage is a fair example of his style :— 

Now in these early ages the hearth was regarded as the most important 

and most sacred portion of the dwelling, probably because the protection of 
the fire was an important consideration, for if once permitted to become ex- 
tinct, re-ignition was attended with extreme difficulty, In fact, the hearth 
was held so sacred that it constituted the sanctum of the family, for which 
reason it was always erected in the centre cf every house. 
Itis in the story of Odysseus, as told by Mr. Berens, that the 
parochial style is seen at its best. The hero’s love of adventure 
overcame more prudent considerations, When ae arrived at the 
cave of the Cyclops he was curious to make the acquaintance of 
the owner of this extraordinary abode. Polyphemus graciously 
announced that he would evince his gratitude. Odysseus lost no 
time in putting his plan into execution. He effectually blinded 
the giant. And so Mr. Berens goes on till “ Laertes resumed 
his regal robes, and the hero was permitted to enjoy his well- 
earned repose.” 

One or two of his statements he would haye done well to 
support by facts and arguments. For instance, he contents himself 
with merely asserting that when the belief in autochthony 
existed there were no religious teachers whatever. Zeus, he says, 
was first worshipped at Dodona. He seems to know nothing of 
the beliefs common to all Aryan nations. For, after describing 
how “ Olympus was shrouded in mists, Hades was wrapt in 
gloomy darkness, and the sea was, and still is, a source of wonder 
and deep interest,” he adds, “ Hence we see that what to other 
nations were merely —7 phenomena, served this poetical and 
imaginative people (the Greeks) as a foundation upon which to 
build the wonderful stories of their mythology.” It is impossible 
to over-estimate the audacity of a writer who has ventured to 
write on the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, and yet appa- 
rently knows nothing of comparative mythology. One statement 
certainly he should have set forth at greater length. He tells us 
that when the Greeks first settled in Italy they found in the 
country they colonized a mythology belonging to the Celtic in- 
habitants. These primitive Celts were, he adds, a less civilized 
people than the Greeks. Perhaps in some schools where his book 
shall come to be used, “ the attainments of the pupils will have 
rendered”—to use his own words—‘ the study of the classics 
feasible.” In such schools certainly the pupils will find it hard, 
without some explanation, to reconcile Mr. Berens and Cesar in 
the very different accounts that they give of the countries in- 
habited by the Celts. They will not fail, we trust, to forgive 
Cesar for his ignorance, remembering that he lived before a single 
Comprehensive School Series had been published or the first 
educational lessons given. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN GUIENNE.* 


fag title which Mr. Taylor has chosen for his book certainly 
tends to mystify rather than to enlighten the reader as to the 
contents of its pages. His tour did not take in more than a few 


* Guienne: Notes of an Autumn Tour. By Algernon Taylor. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. af 
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places in an out-of-the-way corner of Guienne, and of these places 
he has little to say beyond mere topographical description. These 
descriptions are varied by casual remarks about his fellow-tra- 
vellers in the diligence, or about the difficulty he found in one 
town in getting a cup of coffee, yet how good he found the table- 
dhéte in another; or, again, by a repetition of some very 
commonplace remarks which he exchanged, now with a thriving 
bourgeois, now with a mediwval-looking parish priest. Indeed, it 
seems strange that any one who had only met with such everyday 
characters and such tame adventures should have thought them 
worth the trouble of recording. Every one who has ever been in 
France has seen for him or herself, and those who have not been 
know very well from the reports of others, that in France vines 
grow in fields; that the dwelling-houses in the country are very 
generally painted white, with green shutters; that working- 
men wear blue blouses: that washerwomen wash in the 
open air by every river-side; and that monks and nuns, 
in the dresses of their orders, are to be met with at every 
turn. Yet all these well-known sights apparently strike Mr. 
Taylor as things so strange and new that he must spend 
many pages, and words without measure, in describing them. 
One thing, however, Mr. Taylor has seen which every one 
else has not; he has seen some of these same monks, whose 
picturesque appearance he so frequently refers to, behind 
the scenes in all the privacy of the cloister life. He passed a 
week by special invitation at a house of the Premonstrants, lately 
re-established on the site of the old monastery at Conques, in 
Rouergue, and the greater part of the book is filled up with descrip- 
tions of the monastery and its surroundings, and details of the daily 
life within its walls, together with character sketches of the monks 
themselves. 

It is noteworthy that, just as monasticism is going out of 
repute and sinking into decay in Italy, the taste for it is re- 
viving in France. In not a few towns in the South the monastery 


‘is becoming as common a sight as the “ pepiniére ou on fait les 


curés,’ as the lay-folk scornfully dub the “ seminaire ” or theo- 
logical college. These latter-day cloisters are a favourite retreat 
for idle gentlemen who have tired of society, or who find that 
society has tired of them. In one much-frequented watering-place 
the revived convent of the Carmelites makes one of the chief 
attractions of the place, keeping up a continual rivalry with the 
theatre, the band, and the casino. In the church attached to it 
there is a constant succession of functions with striking esthetic 
etiects, and special preachings by popular preachers of the order 
from every quarter of the globe. The sight of the brethren, 
too, as they flit noiselessly to and fro- with the alms- 
bags, or emerge iu single file from their screened-otf 
seats into the choir when the sermon begins, and the sing- 
ing of one of them, who a short time ago was the gayest 
of the gay and the darling of society, all contribute to the popu- 
larity of the services and of the place, which perhaps on this 
account isa favourite haunt of English “’verts.” The ranks of 
the inmates of such establishments are generally filled up by men 
who have been crossed in love, who have lost heavily at play, who 
cannot get on with their wives, or are otherwise the victims of 
domestic worries, and seek safety in flight. But of what goes on 
within the walls outsiders seldom hear, though once we were told, 
on good authority, that a certain doughty old general, who had 
exchanged the sword, which had done his country much good 
service, for the frock, was so very “infirm of purpose” about 
turning out at all hours of the night to say his prayers, that he 
was constantly in disgrace for disobedience to the rules of the 
order he had joined. 

If Conques, where Mr. Taylor spent his holiday, may be 
taken as typical of nineteenth-century monastic life, it seems to 
be very much like the life of a boarding-house where ladies 
are not admitted. The original rule of the Premonstrants, 
which was so strict that its severity had to be mitigated in 
very early days of the order, was certainly only observed 
here “au pied de la lettre” in as far as it enjoined abstraction 
from all news of what goes on in the world. For so ignorant 
were the monks of what the world was saying and doing that, 
when a chance visitor touched upon the Bulgarian atrocities, just 
when that exciting topic had been fanned to a white heat and 
was the favourite bone of contention for setting any given 
company of Englishmen by the ears, they turned to one 
another with the inquiry, “Qu’est-ce que c'est que ces atrocités 
bulgariennes?” But, though thus simple concerning this par- 
ticular phase of evil, the brethren knew very well how to fulfil 


‘the duties of hospitality, and this was all the more to their 


credit as in this instance their guest was not of the same reli- 
gious opinions as themselves, being, as he takes care more than 
once to explain, a good Protestant. Indeed Mr. Taylor considers 
that “to an observer of men and things Latin monasticism is 
chiefly interesting from a philosophical point of view, quite apart 
from the specialities of Romanist dogmas and practices, as the 
visible embodiment in these Western longitudes of the widespread 
monastic idea.” And he goes on to say that it was “ from this 
broad and decidedly undenominational standpoint that he was 
induced to accept an invitation from a friend who had joined the 
order. But, although setting out with this majestic determination 
to look at all he saw in the monastery from a philosophical point 
of view, when he got there he took a very gossipy view of the in- 
mates and all their doings, and has chronicled his riences for 
the benefit of his readers. At the end of a week’s stay he had made 
up his mind that he could not easily find a pleasanter place to 


stay in. He found there the “ variety of a large household with- 
out the bustle of an inn,” was unmolested by vulgar travellers, 
and could enjoy the society of a body of gentiemen, “ who enter- 
tain you with the quiet courtesy of well-bred hosts.” Indeed their 
courtesy went further than the highest breeding could require, for 
one of the brothers fell on his knees and asked forgiveness for 
having mislaid the key of the visitor's roon—a stretch of polite- 
ness, one weuld think, as embarrassing to the guest as it must 
have been disagreeable to the apologizer. As a whole, however, 
the brethren were not by any means “too good for human 
nature’s daily food.” One of them, we are told, showed as 
little regard for a “rigid adherence to fact as is apt to be 
found among men of the world.” Another sulked like a spoilt 
child because some one else said grace at dinner when it was 
his turn, and left the choir in high dudgeon in the middle 
of vespers, because another brother was chanting the psalms 
a little slower than he did. Most people would have found 
life where such trifles as these were the only events to mark the 
time too slow to be endured; but Mr. Taylor amused himself by 
looking out of his window at the washerwomen or the ducks 
plashing in acistern. Then, no doubt, he was busy taking notes 
of the minds and manners of the monks, with a view to publica- 
tion. The place, too, is very picturesque in itself and its surround- 
ings, an irregular half-tumbledown French bouryade, with the 
uneven streets winding in zigzags up the hillside, and the decrepit 
old-fashioned houses piled picturesquely one on the top of the 
other on a height looking down into a river valley, closed in by 
the vine and chestnut-covered slopes of the surrounding hill. For 
Conques stands in the highlands in the north-east part of Guienne, 
of Rouergue, or Aveyron, as the department which nearly corre- 
sponds to its former boundaries is called. And the good points of 
the situation, at one end of a rocky gorge near the junction of the 
Louche and the Dourdou, with the bright tints of the autumn to 
give it colour, Mr. Taylor describes very well. He does full justice 
to the old Norman minster of Ste.-Foy, one of those big eleventh- 
century churches which one is surprised to find in the South of 
France in some out-of-the-way townlet that has shrunk to the 
size of an English village ; Ste.-Savin, in the vale of Argeles, being 
another notable example. Here the want of ornamental detail 
and the absence of all additions of a later date are the character- 
istics most striking toan English eye. But the chief feature of 
Ste.-Foy is the triforium, which goes all round the church, 
“ supported,’ as Mr. Taylor tells us, “on pairs of tall, slender 
columns with sculptured capitals.” It is raised to an unusual 
height above the nave, and Mr. Taylor quotes M. Mérimée’s au- 
thority for his opinion that, owing to the “singular elegance and 
size of this upfloor,’ the church of Ste.-Foy is a “ perfect model of 
its style, and the finest specimen of the kind in France.” Of the 
old domestic buildings of the monastery the remains are so small 
that, since the attempted revival of the monastery in 1873, the 
brethren have lived in modern dwelling-houses adapted to suit the 
wants of the community. 

So long as Mr. Taylor sticks to telling of what he heard and saw 
while a guest at Ste.-Foy he is at least bearable, if not very enter- 
taining or very instructive; but he frequently wanders off into 
dissertations on subjects which have nothing at all to do either 
with Guienne or an “ Autumn Tour” in any known land. He then 
sinks into twaddle at once tedious and unmeaning. As an ex- 
ample, we quote some sentences giving his opinions upon music. 
First he tells us that “the influence of music on the senses, and 
through them on the nervous system and the mind, is a branch of 
mixed physiology and psychology of the highest interest.” Yet it 
is “reducible to very elementary and material laws indeed.” And 
all the “ harmonic glories” of the great musicians are, it seems, 
“referable to certain properties of the curve as pre- 
sented in conic sections.” He winds up the chapter thus :— 

In the flowing melodies of Mozart ; the stately choruses of Handel and 
Haydn ; the correct form and choice elegance of Mendelssohn ; the wild, 
imaginative luxuriance of Schumann ; the tangled harmonies of Bach, de- 
veloped in fugue, mass, and choral: we have a measure by which to differ- 
entiate the relative position in the scale of human progress held by the 
primitive savage of Papua and the cultivated European. 


It is a happy thing for society at large that no such measure has 
as yet been generally accepted ; for, considering the popularity of 
vulgar music-hall tunes, it is to be feared that we English, if tried 
by it, would sink to nearly as low a level as the Papuan. 

What Mr. Taylor has to say about music is a pretty fair 
sample of his manner in treating of monasticism, architecture, 
chivalry, and a hundred other themes which are quite out of 
place in a book professing to be one of travel. His style and 
choice of language are so conspicuously bad, even in this age of 
slipshod writing, as scarcely to deserve the name of English. And 
here and there we come on a sentence which is such absolute non- 
sense that one cannot help feeling that the writer of it has thought 
only of the sound of what he wrote, and is quite indifferent as to 
its sense. Had he weighed at all the meaning of his words he 
could hardly have written that a scene was “ varied by measured 
words of counsel and instruction from the lips of the Prior” ; 
and, again, that the Provost “smiled the smile if not the kiss of 
peace”; for whatever change the Prior's exhortations might work 
on the minds of his hearers, they certainly could not in any way 
alter the scenery. Nor can it be said with truth, as we find in 
another page, that the black serge hoods and gowns of certain 
nuns “impart tone and colour to the scene,” black being, as 
every one knows, not colour, but the want of it. But Mr. 
Taylor evidently sees colours in @ way of his own, for we find 
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him describing certain flower-beds as “sparkling with colour.” 
Now colour, even though brilliant enough to “ bid the rash gazer 
wipe his eye,” cannot sparkle any more than the Prior could have 
varied the scene by his words, or the Provost, however benignant 
he may have been, could have “ smiled the kiss of peace.” But 
it would be vain to attempt to point out all the faults of style and 
taste in the work of a writer who so scouts simplicity of diction 
that he describes a rough lane as “ practically impervious to 
wheeled vehicles,” calls architecture the “architectonic art,” a 
railroad the “ metals,” and the carriages that go upon it the 
“ gregarious railway train.” Nor can he even say simply that a 
river winds or a street ends—the one invariably “ debouches ” and 
the other “ serpentines” ; while a group of peasants in their work- 
ing dress are those who “ don the plebeian blouse.” It is a pity 
that Mr. Taylor is so much given to language which he considers 
fine, and that, trusting to the power of that Janguage, he has been 
tempted to spin out into a volume material that might have made 
a readable enough magazine article. One merit he certainly has— 
that of being easily pleased and shaking off all national prejudices ; 
he takes other nations as he finds them, and thoroughly enjoys the 
ups and downs of a traveller's life without any regretful longings 
for the “ comforts of the Sautmarket.” 


TOM SINGLETON.* 


7s author of Tom Singleton is an ingenious novelist, whose 
calm audacity of conception does him credit. By assuming, 
as a matter of course, the probability of the incredible, he has laid 
the foundations of a decidedly clever novel, and may carry nine- 
tenths of his readers triumphantly along with him, The allitera- 
tive contrast or contradiction in his title provoled in us some curious 
speculation, as was no doubt intended. There is no absolute psycho- 
logical law that we are aware of why even a heavy dragoon should 
not write good light comedy; and we remember that more than 
one distinguished playwright in the days of the second Charles 
bore arms either as a professional soldier or an amateur. At the 
same time, as a matter of fact and experience, we no more expect 
even a light cavalry man to excite a furore among managers and 
playgoers than we look for grapes on thistles or street preachers in 
a barrack-yard. And Tom Singleton is one of the last youths 
in the world in whom we might have looked for the exception to 
a general ordinance of nature. To be sure, he is no fool; very 
far from it. He is an exceedingly light and merry boy—manly, 
warm-hearted, and frank-spoken, with a strong dash of the scape- 
He shows from the first that he has brains, if he cares to 
cultivate them ; but he certainly does not overtax his intellectual 
powers, nor is he by any means addicted to an extensive course of 
reading. When he is gazetted to a cornetcy in a crack cavalry 
corps, we are satisfied that he has hit upon his proper vocation. 
When his regiment sails for India, we do not doubt he is in a 
fair wa to distinguish himself, should offer ; and 
had we known that he was to have such chances as the Mutiny 
afforded, we should have been willing to take the long odds 
about his coming home with the Victoria Cross. et we 
should have dreamed as little as Singleton himself of his ever 
bursting upon the town es a dramatic lumivary of the purest 
lustre. But fiction, notwithstanding the familiar saying, is some- 
times stranger than truth ; and a startling dramatic success is the 
fate that is reserved for the soldier. He hasasharp attack of fever, 
and is invalided for three months at a hill station. Naturally the 
time hangs heavy on his hands ; and during his slow convalescence, 
by a happy thought, he takes ‘it into his head to turn his hand 
to play-writing. Nothing seems stranger than the idea having 
occurred to him, except the brilliant success of his maiden effort. 
We doubt whether Mr. Synge can show precedent for a triumph so 
unparalleled; and we question whether even aShakspeare or a Moliére 
with their undeniable talent could have adapted themselves so in- 
stinctively to the exigencies of a modern stage speculator. Summing 
up all the circumstances of the case, here we have a young 
officer of cavalry, whose tastes have lain in any direction rather 
than a literary one, who has gathered but slight knowledge of life 
either from books or experience, and who is enfeebled moreover by 
one of those lowering diseases which are enervating alike to the 
mind and the body. In these conditions and among the distrac- 
tions of an Indian sanatorium, where a popular young fellow would 
have no lack of visitors, he sits down to dash off a five-act play. His 
is a genius of no ordinary type we must admit, since the sparkle 
and merit of the work takes a hard-headed manager by storm, 
so that he cannot control his enthusiasm at a private reading, 
though he knows that his raptures will cost him dear. He pro- 
nounces subsequently that the play has been so happily conceived 
that some suggested alterations can only spoil it; and finally, hav- 
ing taken the house by storm, it seems likely to be placed upon 
the répertoire of the establishment among the brilliant stock 
— of Sheridan or Macklin. We maintain that it would have 
een more within the range of possibilities had Singleton turned 
out to be the missing heir to a fortune of twenty millions, more 
or less, like one of Jules Verne’s latest heroes. Be that as it may, 
his astounding feat of authorship makes matter for much dramatic 
incident, and gives rise to exceedingly striking situations. 
Tom Singleton has a friend in England whom it is his heart's 
desire to convert into a brother-in-law. Indeed Tom is actually 
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Author of “ Olivia Raleigh.” 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1879. | 


engaged to Christie or Christian, the sister of Frederick Graham. 
Frederick Graham, by his instincts, tastes, and antecedents, is all 
that his friend Tom Singleton had appeared not to be. Graham 
and his sister have been rudely awakened from their dreams of a 
wealthy and refined existence on the discovery that their dead 
father hos ruined them by his foolish extravagance and wild specu- 
lations, Christie comes nobly out under the trial—like most you 
women in romances money is very indifferent to her—and Frederi 
behaves tolerably, all things considered. Not that he despises 
wealth or disregards social consideration ; and, moreover, he was 
just on the eve of being united to a girl whom he loves next to 
himself. But he has a profound belief in his transcendent abili- 
ties; when he seemed prosperous and quite independent of his pen 
he had been flattered by very capable judges, who confirmed his 
own conviction of his genius; and he hardly doubts that he has 
fortune within his reach, with literary distinction into the in. 
Ile is a thoughtful poet and a brilliant essayist; but his evident 
speciality is the drama. With so — to his literary 
bow speedy success seems certain; he already accumulated 
as available capital a constellation of plays to be turned into 
cash ; so, though he has to submit to an eclipse in the mean- 
time in cheap chambers, he does not care to stint himself in 
email self-indulgences, and, discounting his expectations, he runs 
into debt. Of course the process of disillusioning quickly begins.. 
His critics change their tone when he offers his writings for 
publication; he meets with rebuffs and humiliations on all 
sides, and only manages to keep himself afloat by the occasional 
maguzine articles he writes as “ pot-boilers.” His circumstances 
become more and more straitened, his creditors more pressing’; 
nor can he prevail upon any manager to give serious attention to 
his plays. It is then that he receives a note from Tom oe 
transmitting the manuscript of the miraculous play. Frederick casts 
it aside contemptuously; he knows so well what stuff it must be. 
We need not tell how that manuscript came to be made up b 
mistake with a bulky packet of his own productions, which a kin 
hearted blue-stocking undertakes to try to place for him. The 
consequence of his careless oversight may be conceived. Single- 
ton’s piece is selected for emphatic approval by a ma who 
damns Graham’s works with faint praise. And when Graham 
reads the masterpiece in print, he is forced to own, against his pre~ 
possessions, that his friend has by intuition the art which to him 
must come by practice. The Indian Mutiny breaks out, and 
Tom, after an action, is reported.“ missing.” In removing his 
friend from the stage at this eventful moment, the fiend who is 
tempting Graham has armed himself with an ugly weapon. 
There is a hard struggle between honour and self-interest; and 
the arguments on one side and the other are put forward with a 
shrewd insight into human nature. The struggling man is doomed 
to succumb. By taking credit for the play which is believed to be 
his own, he can do no injury to the dead soldier. It opens the 
gate to the fortune he has been toiling for; for his own pro- 
ductions will be floated by this first brilliant triumph. He does win 
money and fame and the woman he loves, at some expenditure 
of remorse, which he manages to stifle. 

The curtain rises on the second act when Tom Singleton has 
turned up. He mentions incidentally the little-regarded labours 
of his leisure in the hill station, to the intense mystification of 
his friends, and especially of his betrothed bride. It does not enter 
into the imagination of Christie Graham that her brother can 
have been guilty of so shabby a piece of rascality. It is far more 
— painful as that alternative may be, to conclude that her 
over, who has been wounded in the head, is suffering from some 
strange hallucination. Mr. Synge makes the most of these very 
embarrassing circumstances and of the pare ne of cross- 
purposes that results from them. It is unnatural perhaps that 
Graham should have dared to brazen out his claim to the author- 
ship in the face of his injured friend, who is a man of sense and 
courage; but then Graham was as desperate as the dilemma he 
had landed himself in. Singleton, in his devotion to Christie, 
resigns himself to a sublime act of self-sacrifice, and submits to be 
regarded as a harebrained monomaniac. When his forgotten letter 
from India falis into Christie’s hands, and Graham's wife becomes 
also aware of its existence, then we have the most powerful scenes 
in the novel. Mrs. Graham is a noble woman, who has pas- 
sionately loved and admired her husband, and is loth to believe 
in the shattering of the idol she has set up. But one thing she is 
firmly resolved upon. Justice must be done, and the truth made 
manifest at any sacrifice of reputation or feeling. It is Mrs. 
Graham who puts pressure on Christie as well as on her 
husband. It may be imagined that she has a painful task with her 
husband, who had committed himself so irretrievably while 
retreat was still comparatively easy. Frederick Graham is a 
vain man; the fame he has so meanly acquired is very dear to 
him, and the opinion of the world is as the breath of his 
nostrils. Yet he has some honourable feeling surviving, and 
he has the sense to value his wife's attachment, and is anxious to 
regain his hold on her regard by making atonement and acknow- 
ledgment, as far as is possible. With affectionate tact, she does 
her best to smooth the rugged path which she is determined he shall 
take. She ingeniously suggests all manner of excuses for him, 
and lets him know that he has only to speak out frankly, to be 
forgiven as far as she is concerned. But speak he must, and in the 


end she has her way with him, when the chivalrous Singleton is 
quickly disarmed, and insists — showing himself consistently 
| generous. On the strength of the great wrong that has been done 
him, he prevails upon Graham to remain the author of the dranva 
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4n the eyes of the public, while relieving his conscience by making 
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confession of his sin to some intimate friends who already | 
it. Thereupon all ends happily. Graham shakes himself | 
free from the vices of his nature, an mes one of the most un- | 
selfish and least self-indulgent of men, though so much is conceded — 
to retributive justice that, as we are given to understand, he rests 
under a shadow which will never be lifted from his life. In short, | 
if we get over the essential improbability of the main incident, we 
may recommend the story as a very clever one; while every here 
there we come upon some excellent thing which might redeem 
half-a-dozen pages of dulness. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 


HE well-deserved success of Mr. Church's excellent stories 
from Homer and Virgil has induced him to tell the plots of 
certain Greek tragedies. His choice of selected passages and of the 
mostimportant situations is as discreet as in his earlier volumes,and 
his language, as before, is that grave and somewhat Biblical Eng- 
lish which gives a serious air to serious matters. The fault, we 
think, of many books for boys and girls is the tone of dull 
flippancy and cheap sarcasm which it is so easy to assume. An- 
other fault in most modern attempts to retell ancient legends for | 
children is the style of “ talking down to” a very low level of | 
intelligence. Mr. Church, on the other hand, has so managed 
his narratives that no reader can think them funny, or too obvi- 
ously moral, or too painfully simple. Even children must feel the 
tragedy of the House of Atreus—the stress of destiny which 
‘made wives and children avengers, the conflict of ancient and | 
modern law, of the Eumenides and Athene, in which the slayer | 
of his own mother and the avenger of his own father scarcely 
condemnation. In the story of the Persians, too, the un- | 
dying interest of that moment in the strife between East and | 
est is set forth with all the charm of old romance and all the 
instructiveness of history. The love of Alccstis, the vengeance of 
Medea, the piety of Antigone, the fate of Agamemnon, are made 
intelligible to children, and do not lose their power of illustrating 
the familiar sorrows of mortal life. We cannot but think that, 
if schoolboys were set to read “‘The Story of Antigone” or 
“The Story of the Vengeance of Medea” before approaching 
the ploy of Sophocles or of Euripides, they would gain much 
insight into the motives of the tragedians, and be more easily 
enabled to understand the merits of each tragedy as a whole. 
Read in short lessons and with difficulty, the whole tragic effect 
of the plays. is necessarily lost on boys, and their work is thereby 
made much harder and more obscure than it need be. Mr. Church 
would confer a great benefit on English readers if he would translate 
Sophocles or Aischylus entirely into his style of prose. The 
poetical versions are all failures, and the existing prose versions 
are (to quote Mr. Bohn’s translator of the twenty-second idyl of 
Theocritus) no better than “the dusky crib among the asses,” the 
inaccurate and grotesque misguiders of stupid schoolboys. 

The Legends of King Arthur (Compiled and arranged by J.T. K. 
G. Routledge and Sons) do for the Mort d’ Arthur of Malory much 
the same service as Mr. Church does for the Tragedians, The 
best incidents are selected from Malory’s immortal romance; the 
occasionally naive love-scenes are omitted, and the English of the 
author does not altogether disappear in the process. We miss the 
wonderful description of Launcelot’s penitence and the unsurpassed 
a ic of Sir Bors. But the book (which is illustrated with a 

the blocks from the large illustrated edition of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poems) will act as an introduction to Malory’s book—a book 
in some ways not very well suited virginibus puerisque. The pub- 
lishers, for reasons not too obvious, have illustrated the cover with 
a chromolithograph of a small girl in a straw hat, and of another in 
a red hpod. 
The Schoolboy (Oliver Wendell Holmes. G. Routledge and 
Sons) is a handsome and well-illustrated edition of verses composed 
by a great American humourist for the centenary of his old school, 
Phillips Academy, Massachusetts. A hundred years is a great age 


for an American schvol, and though Phillips Academy cannot 
boast “her Henry's holy shade,” she does not lack the religio loci. 
Mr. Holmes’s verses, fluent and gently sad, are full of memories of 
his boyhood, which no doubt he could make much more vivacious 
and amusing in prose. 

Other Stories (E. 11. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. G. Routledge 
and Sons) are in the author's usual vein. There is a good deal of 
slang and much Parliamentary oratory in the fairyland where 
Prince Maraflete bears the burden of his double nose and the 
witches fly on their broomsticks. We do not care for the mixture, 
but other people probably do, or Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen would 
not compound it with such punctual perseverance. 

Workman and Soldier & . I. Cobb, F.R.G.S. Griffith and 
Farran) tells, for readers to whom these things must seem ancient 
history, the story of the defeat and confusion of France in 1871. 
The tale seems to present a truthful picture of the life of the 
French people, and history has supplied incidents oaly too many 
and exciting. 

The Reverse of the Shield (Augusta Marryat. F. Warne and Co.) 

sents boys with the same history enlivened (says the author) 
4 anecdotes “and a little romancing.” Miss Marryat frankly 
acknowledges her obligations to the letters of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes. The anecdotes are not all gloomy, but some are hizhly 
diverting, and the illustrations are most spirited. 

True as Steel (Henry Frith. From the French of Mme. Colomb) 


has already, we think, been noticed by us in its original French 
form. Mr. Frith seems to us to have admirably succeeded in rene 
dering French into correct and fluent English, a task not soeasy ae 
most people suppose. 

A boy may be happy all day (if the day be a blank, foggy one 
succeeding a thaw) with Mr. Kingston’s Hendricks, the Hunter: a 
Tale of Zululand (Hodder and Stoughton). Lions, assegais, 
witches, Cetewayo, and crocodiles are mixed up with the noble 
generosity of Captain Mayne Reid. The comic Irish girl who 


| shoots Zulus is an agreeable character. Mr. Kingston must take 


her, next Christmas, to Afghanistan, or to any other region 
where we happen to be at war. Biddy mowing down Cossacks, 


_ Khookees, Portuguese, Burmese, or what not, would always be 


delightful, 

Gaspar, the Gaucho: a Tale of the Gran Chaco (Captain 
Mayne Reid. G. Routledge and Sons).—No one, after all, can 
really vie with Captain Mayne Reid when he gets among the 
Gauchos. He knows what he is writing about; and, we fear, his 
imitators only know matés, bombillas, yerba tea, algarobia groves, 
sipos, campos, and guardias, from report, and a bola perdida at 
cricket. Now a bola perdida is a weapon. “I’ve witnessed its 
effects more than once; seen it flung full thirty yards and hit a 
spot not bigger than the breadth of my hand ; the head of a horse, 
crushing in the animal’s skull as if done by a club of quebracha. 
Heaven protect me, and you too, muchachos, from ever getting 
struck by a bola perdida.” This, as Toad-in-the-Hole says, “ this is 
what one can recommend to a friend ”—of thirteen. 

As the Boy's Own Toy-maker (E, Landells) is in its sixteenth 
thousand, it can hardly be called a new book, nor does it need the 


_ meed of praise which we willingly bestow on it. 


Frozen Asia: a Sketch of Modern Siberia (C, H. Eden, F.R.G.S. 
S.P.C.iX.)—Mr. Eden’s book will be read with the greatest 


| pleasure by all who care for geographical investigations. In the 


lirst place, there is an excellent map, with the natural features 
clearly marked; and an attentive study of the large number of 
towns included in “Frozen Asia” shows that Siberia is by no 
means the abomination of desolation which it is the fashion to 
believe it. Mr. Eden is perfectly right when he observes that to 
the world in general a country which is larger than all Europe 
put together is a mere synonym for a trackless waste and a convict 
settlement. It seems impossible for people to realize that the tem- 
perature of so vast a space must of necessity vary greatly, and 
they will hardly believe in the existence of large tracts on the 
Upper Obi and Yeneisei which are well watered and fertile, where 
cereals are abundant and villages numerous. The rivers teem with 
fish, the forests with game, the mountains with metals; and it is 
only as the traveller leaves the higher ground and descends to the 
low, frozen plain that he reaches the “Siberia” of the British 
ideal. Mr. Eden has taken much pains to get the best possible 
information upon all subjects, and has omitted nothing that 
would make his book complete. His method is good, though 
his style sometimes lacks simplicity, and he manages to 
give copious details without ever confusing the minds of his 
readers. The chapter on the conquest of Siberia, which differs 
in some respects from that of many received authorities, will be 
new to the public at large; but why does Mr. Eden speak of Ivan 
the Terrible as Ivan Vassiliévitch II1.? Ivan II. died in 1359, 
whereas the enterprise of the Strogonofs and Ivmak Timoféeitch 
took place, according to Mr. Eden’s own showing, two hundred 
years after. The sketches of the native races and their marriage 
customs (especially their humorous ceremony of capture) is curious, 
and will be new to many readers; but perhaps the best part of the 
whole book is the history of recent explorations which comes at 
the end. These are related, as far as possible, in the words of the 
travellers themselves, and wonderful indeed were their daring and 
their discoveries. The work deserves a more detailed notice 
than our space permits; but we trust that enough has been said 
to secure Mr. Eden a hearing—his own merits will do the rest. 
In New Granada; or, Heroes and Patriots: a Tale for Boys 
(W. H. Kingston. Nelson and Sons).—The boys of the present 
generation are much to be congratulated on having Mr. Kingston 
to supplement the stories of Captain Marryat. Without exactly 
encroaching on his limits, he contrives to provide a wonderful 


| series of tales which in some form or other meet the wants of all. 


In New Granada we have a picture of a Scotch family settlin 
in the province which lies between Venezuela and the Pacific, ss 
becoming naturalized there. They take part in the war of libera- 
tion against the Spaniards, who are ultimately defeated and com- 
pelled to recognize the independence of the country, These war- 
like sketches are interspersed with details of natural history, and 


| the many pictures, though not of a very high order of art, will be 


eagerly welcomed by all children as an addition to the many ate 


| tractions of the book. 


The Langdales of Langdale End (Marcus Ward and Co.).— 
The author of Valeria has written a capital book for children, full 
of life and vigour and adventure. The two heroines, Alice and 
Monica, are a welcome change after all the introspective you 
people one meets nowadays. They are unsentimental and a st. | 
to a degree, though gifted with plenty of imagination, and able to 


| turn the troubles of a cross-country journey into a diversion by 


pretending that they are two generals fighting in the Peninsular war, 
Of course they have their weaknesses which belong to their cha- 
racter and bringing up, and would probably be less attractive in 
childhood than in maturer years ; but they are original and lifelike, 
and will gain friends for themselves wherever they go. 

Smuts and Diamonds; with Other Stories (Selina Gaze. 
Remington and Co.)—The prettiest story in Smuts and Diamonds 
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is “ An Old Man’s Christmas-tree,” which reads like a remini- 
scence of Hans Andersen. It tells how an old man sitting lonely 
on Christmas Eve, sees pictures of the different people to whom 
his books have given pleasure, and how, as the last vision disap- 
pears, he dies, All the talés have morals, but perhaps they may 
not be less popular for that. The first one, “ Smuts and Diamonds,” 
shows how things apparently totally dissimilar may be identical 
in substance, and of course the children to whom it is told at 


once lay the lesson to heart. The stories are not confined to | 


England, but range over different countries. 

Wenzel’s Inheritance (Aunie Lucas. Nelson),—This is a well- 
told account of the religious strife in Bohemia, after the death of 
John Huss. It is pervaded by a strong tone of Protestant piety, 
but gives nevertheless a tolerably fair picture of Bohemian life 


and history at that date. The style is vigorous, the printing all | 


that could be desired ; but it may be doubted whether the men of 
those wild and rough times often communed with themselves in 
the elaborate adjectives supplied them by Miss Lucas. 

Narcissus: a Tale of Early Christian Times (Rev. W. Boyd 


Carpenter. S.P.C. K.) is a romance of such very early | 


Christian times that people are still alive (and preaching) at the 


| In the article entitled “ He Girls” which appeared in the SATURDAY 
| Review of November 29 it was stated, with reference to the vote 

of the Oxford Union admitting members of the new Ladies’ 
| Colleges to the Union Library, that “ the accuracy of the returns 

“has since been challenged.” We now learn that what was 
| challenged was not the accuracy of the returns, but the legality 
| of the poll altogether. We are also informed that the very 
judicious regulation requiring the employment of a messenger to 
procure books for the use of the ladies was not a condition im- 
posed by the Oxford Union, but was suggested by the good sense 
of the Lady Principals. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communt- 
| eations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


date of the destruction of Pompeii who have been among the | 


multitude of five thousand miraculously fed by Christ. Imbedded 
in the narrative there is a good deal of early Christian doctrine 
derived by the author from Justin, the Epistle to Clement, and 
similar authorities. 

Golden Childhood (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This isa publication 
for very small children, and is very well suited to them. It does 


not contain much that is of interest to older people; but there is | 


astory about a little girl and her kitten, called“ Dottie and Trottie,” 
which will please many readers, and there are a great many 
pictures for those who cannot read. 

Tales of Old Thule (J. Moyr Smith. Chatto and Windus).— 
Mr. Moyr Smith has made a charming collection of fairy tales, 
though it is to be regretted that he did not leave “ Rashincoatie ” 
in the old Scotch dress that so well becomes her. LDeing only 
collected and not invented, the stories are free from the elaborate 
mysticism that make almost all modern fairy tales so wearisome, 
and so absolutely impossible to read over more than once. 

The Day of Rest (Strahan and Co.) is fortunate in having 


secured the services of some very good writers. The leading story | 


“ Be-Be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter,” is by Miss Saunders, who has 
iven evidence of her powers both in Gideon’s Rock and Sebastian. 


ere are also a great many papers by Dr. Vaughan, and an ocea- | 


sional one of Mr. Proctor’s, so that altogether this is one of the best 
of the religious periodicals. 


Eldmuir: an Art Story of Scottish Home Life (Jacob Thomp- 


son, junior. Sampson Low).—This is probably the author's first 


attempt atastory ; but even considered as such, it cannot be | 


regarded as successful. The narrative is crowded with figures, 
none of them endowed with much vitality, and extends over at 
least two generations. The style of writing may often be de- 


scribed as luscious, and there is nothing particularly novel in the | 


nature of the scenes portrayed. As for the illustrations by Mr. 
Jacob Thompson, senior, who is characterized in the pretace as 
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The Origin of the Gipsies. Mr. Gladstone on Scotch and English Universities. 
Country Gentlemen in London Lodgings. The Deccan Ryot Act. 
The Parochial System and its Changes. The Cattle Show. 
| Infallibilist Minimizers. Mr. Belford’s Benefit. 


Publications of the Early English Text Society. 
The Ascent of the Matterhorn. The Sacred Books of China. 
Donna Quixote. Mind in the Lower Animals. Greene’s Russian Army in Turkey. 
Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series. An Autumn Tour in Guienne, 
Tom Singleton. Christmas Books—IV. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


one of the best of the British School of Artists, they are like | 


Landseer with the animals left out. 

Kind Words, Vol. IX. (Sunday School Union).—When we say 
that Kind Words contains a story irom the prolific pen of Mr. 
Kingston about “ the boy who sailed with Blake,” and another 
from the scarcely less energetic Mr. Ascott Hope, we have said 


enough to ensure its popularity. There is, however, much else | 


in the volume, which is one of the best of these magazines. 

The Broad Ocean (William Jones, F.S.A. Warne).—Boys and 
girls who are fond of physical geography and natural history will 
eagerly welcome Mr. Jones’s thick closely-printed book. The lan- 
guage might perhaps be simpler, as some of the subjects dealt with 


are difficult for children to understand ; but if they tind one branch | 
beyond them, they have only to turn to another. Mr. Jones does | 


not confine himself to scientific facts, but intersperses these with 
legends and even with poetry. 

Home Words for Heart and Hearth (Conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Bullock. “ Hand and Heart” Publishing Office).—It is 
not easy to say what readers this book is meant for. The pictures 
are only on the level of very small children, while the language and 
the letterpress are completely over their heads. 

The Chatterbox Album of Animals (Gardner) is a most exciting 
book. It contains pictures of animals on a gigantic seale, and in 
all sorts of familiar attitudes. For our own part, we prefer them 


when the human element is kept out; but the animals themselves | 


have an immense deal of life about them, and will serve as draw- 
ing copies for many a rainy day. ‘ 

Dicky and his Friends (Adeline Sergeant. Macniven and Co.) 
has a great deal more stuif in it than the generality of such small 
books. It is the story of a very little waif, and, without being 
sentimental or unnatural, has plenty of pathos. 

Pat: a Story for Boys ps Girls (Stella Austen. Masters).— 


Pat was one of a very funny family of children, and the most mis- | 
chievous of them all.. Whenever there was a street row, or the | 


chance of an adventure out of the common, Pat was sure to be in 
the thick of it. Yet he had an Irish fascination and a beautiful 
voice, and his misdeeds were always forgiven him. The characters 
of his brothers and sisters are equally life-like, and we hope they 
will make many friends amoag the children this Christmas, 


| ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


| WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
| and ORIGINAL STUDIES, by LIVING ARTISTS, will OPEN 
| January 1, 1880. 


Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 
DeRE'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
P 


RETORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” ** Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix. 1s. 


GPECIAL NOTICE. — The NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, South Kensington, will be OPEN tothe Public on FRIDAY, 26, 
between the hours of Ten and Four. At all other times the Gallery is strictly CLO: on 
Fridays, for cleaning and alterations ; but open Free all the rest of the Week. 
By order, GEORGE SCHARF, Keeper and Secretary. 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates, 
at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1880 will commence : 


Matriculation ....000seee0« Monday, Jan 12, and Monday, June 21. 
Bachelor Of Arts ...ccceeeees First B.A., Monday, July 19. 
| Master of Arts Branch ‘June Branch Monday, June 45 
| Doctor of Literature Monday dane 
to rst D. Lit., Monday, June 7. 
het nd D. Lit., Tuesday, December 7. 


Scriptural Examinations. .. November 23. 


chelor Of ‘irst B.Se., Monday, J uly 19, 
Second B.sc., Monday, October 18. 

Doctor of. the first Twenty-one days of June. 
| Bachelor irst LL.B. 
| Second Li-B.} Monday, January 5. 

Bachelor of reliminary Scientific, Monday, Ju 

First Monday. July 2. 


Second M.B., Monday, November 1. 
‘Tuesday, November 23. 
- Monday, November 22. 
. Monday, November 22. 


Monday, December 13. 


Bachelor of Surgery 

Master in Surgery .. 
Doctor of Medicine.. ° 
Subjects relating to Public 


: 


| Doctor of Music ..++.s+e.00+ First D.Mus., Monday, December 13. 


The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be obtained 
| cation to * The Registrar of the University of Loudon, Burlington Gardens, London, W.' 


| December 9, 1879. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar, 


. 

' 

| 
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Bachelor 0f Music ...+.++ First B.Mus., Monday, December 13. 
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(TRENT COLLEGE.—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


reducing the whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for Competition for next Term. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Trent College, near Nottingham. 


GCHOLARSHIPS,—RADLEY COLLEGE.—£50, £50, £50, 


£20, January 21, 1880. Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


MALVERN 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 26. 


EAMINGTON COLLEG FE. 


tion for the Universiti Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. 
Dr. WOOD, Head-Master. 


BF 1G HTON COLLE G E. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 20. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


BATH COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM commences 


January 24, 1880. J/ead-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. 


(ARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 
TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near MALVERN.—A large Country 


House, opened for the reception of a few GENTLEMEN'S SONS, who are unable to go 
to School, and need careful TUITION as well as a comfortable home. Ages trom fourteen 
to Eighteen.—Address, M.A. Oxos., Kosebank, West Maivern. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford). 


An old Foundation, with spacious new buildings—now being enlarged—on gravel soil, 
in large grounds. The Education is Classical or Modern, with special preparation for all 
Professional Examinations. There are vaiuabie University Scholarships.—Address, Rev. 
E. ScmMERS, School House, Abingdon. 


THE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL (near 
MAIDENHEAD).— BOYS are specially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Schools ; also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. Arter 

Cc as Vacation the Management of the Schoo! will be in the hands of Mr. E. M. Price, 
Mr. F. W. 8. Price, and the Rev. W. H. GWILL1M, all of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 
the meantime, for full information, apply to the present Head-Master, the Rev. E. H. PRICE. 
In the ne’ BO House a JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been established for quite 


OODLANDS, BINFIELD, BRACKNELL, Berks.— 

Mr. R. HARDMAN JONES, M.A.. educated at Harrow and Oxford, assisted by 

other Masters, prepares a limited number of PUPILS for the Public Schools and Royai Navy. 
pong experience and the highest references. Very successiul with backward Pupils. Wood- 
lands stands high, on gravel, in seven acres of land ; is distant about two miles from Bracknell 
and Wokingham stations, S.-W.R. Large Playground is provided, with swing-bars, &c. 
rs Workshop and Piayroom.—Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at 


above 


S'. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
M.A. Ox 


.A. Oxon., receives PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools. Large house on high 

id, Cricket Field adjoining the Sea, und use of Sea-water Swimming Bath and Gymna- 
sium. Terms, for Boys under ‘'weilve, 80 Guineas; above Twelve, 100 Guineas.—Address, the 
Mount Lodge, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of 
Taunton Grammar School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few BOYS as 
PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Kectory, near Rugby. 


NTERNATIONAL EDUCATION for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
in FRANCE.—Professor HIRSCII, of Nancy (late of Cannstatt), established twenty-six 
years, recommended by 300 old Pupils in England and Scotland, will have some VACANCIES 
at Christmas. With the help of first-rate Masters, Engiish and Foreign, he prepares for all 
Public Examinations. German, written and spoken, guaranteed as well as French. Pro- 
fessor H. will be in London the 27th instant to January 10, and is to be seen ever. 
morning till One p.m. at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel.—For pectuses apply to Messrs. 
Tripyer & Co., Ludgate Hill, or to Professor Hinscu. 


‘THE Rey. FRANK BESANT, M.A., Vicar of Sibsey, 

Lincolnshire (Wrangler), late Assistant- Master, Cheltenham College, is ready to receive 

‘One to Two PUPILS, to prepare tur the Universitics or for Special Examinations. “The situa- 

tion is healthy ; the house and grounds are excellent ; the village is four miles from the town 
Boston. Ti moderate. 


POLKESTON E.— MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 
assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, prepare: PUPILS for the 
Daivercition, Sandhurst, Woolwich, the Civil Service, and all Competitive Examinations. A 


BOURNEMOUTH.—CHELTEN HAM HOUSE (facing the 
Sea).—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M.A., Oxford, receives a limited number of 


pacewan and DELICATE BOYS, to Prepare for the Public Schools or for general 
particulars and prosp on application. 


f | YUITION in FRANCE.—A FRENCH PROTESTANT 

MINISTER, Graduate in Honours of two Universities, residing at Elbeuf near Rouen, 
will receive TWO PUPILS for instruction in French, Classics, Mathematics, and for Civili 
Service E. inati Refi 3 are permitted to the following Ladies and Gentlemen whose 
Sons have been under M. MONCHATRE'S care :—Lady} Arrow, Pilgrim's Hall, Brentwood, 
Eesex ; Maniey Esq., St. Michael's Buildings, Cornhill, E.C.; Rev. Herbert Rowse!l, 
17 Westbourne V. , Harrow Road, W.; A. W. Dubourg, Esq., Parliament Office, House of 


PRIEST will devote some time daily to the INSTRUCTION of 

BOYS or GENTLEMEN in French, Italian, German, with the study of higher matters 
ifdesired. Reference permitted as to ability to a Bishop and President of a Catholic Diocesan 
Seminary.— -, 259 Brompton Road, S.W., opposite the Oratory. 


AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, SCHOOLMASTERS, and 


NE of the Oldest-Established Firms of LONDUN WINE 
MERCHANTS would be glad to offer a liberal COMMISSION to any GENTLEMAN 

able to introduce good sound ‘Business, not as Traveller, but simply amongst his own 
Es. — Hi. B., care of Messrs. Geo. Street & Co., 30 Cornhill 


FURNITURE and TWO YEARS’ LEASE of HOUSE, in 
perty ofe Barrister. New foar'yeuts ago. price address, 34 Colvilie We 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
their 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
and Australia. ‘he Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overiand Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BRIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. ” 
BENIN. BULL, Manager. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons wishing to 

r value per re .—Chie ice, s i 
Street London’ “Established 100 Years. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ov 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
MEAL & SON, 095, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be CLOSED 
on Thursday, December 18. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
193 PICCADILLY, W. 
(ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS.) 


CAPITAL, £150,000, in 7,500 Shares of £20 each, 


Divided into 2,500 Preference Shares, 4,500 Ordinary Shares, 
and 500 Deferred Shares. 


Issue of 2,500 Preference Shares and 3,000 Ordinary Shares, 
the Balance of the Ordinary Shares and the whole of the 
Deferred Shares being taken by the Vendor. 


The Subscription on the Preference Shares will be payable in 
Two Instalments of £10 on Allotment and £10 in 3 Months. 

The Subscription on the Ordinary Shares will be payable as 
follows:—#£4 on Allotment, £4 in 3 Months, £4 in 6 Months, 
and £4in 12 Months. It is not expected that the remaining 
£4 will be called up. 


Shareholders may stipulate to pay up the whole of the Sub- 
scription on their Shares, and to receive Five per cent. Interest 
on Payments made in advance of Calls. 


Directors, 
Sir HERBERT B. SANDFORD, 156 Inverness Terrace, W. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq., 39 Montagu Square, W. 
A. K. CORFIELD, Esq., 12 Pembridge Crescent, W. 
Sir JOHN MILTON, C.B., Putney. 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN, Esq. (Managing Director), 193 Piccadilly, W 


Bankers. 
TILE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. ASIIURST, MORRIS, CRISP, & CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 


Auditors. 
Messrs. CILADWICKS, COLLIER, & CO., 2 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


This Company is formed to purchase and work the well-known Publishing 
Business of Messrs. CuArmMan & HA, which has been established nearly 
Fifty Years, and has been extended from time to time with reputation and 
success. 

In addition to the large General Publishing Business, the interest and 
property of the tirm in all their valuable Copyrights are included in the 
purchase. 

This propertv includes the entire sole Copyright of the Works of Cuaries 
Dickens, the “ Fortnightly Review,” &c., and important interests in the 
Works of ‘TroLttore, MELVILLE, and other eminent 
Authors. 

The Business is capable of great and profitable Extension. In converting 
it into a Joint-Stock Company, it is intended to assimilate the Manage- 
ment, as nearly as possible, to that of a Private Concern. Mr. CHarman 
has agreed to accept the position of Managing Director of the Company. 


A Valuation on a fair basis, as between an incoming and an outgoing 
partner, has been med2 of the Copyrights, Stereotypes, and Engravings, 
Stock of Printed Books, Paper in hand, Work in progress, Goodwill, 
Furniture and Fixtures, by Mr. GzorGE BE xt, of Messrs. BELL & Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 

The Amcunt of this Valuation is £105,022, which includes £11,000 for 
Goodwill, Furniture and Fixtures, &c.; and an Agreement, dated 
November 14, 1879, has been made between Sir HErBert B. SanpForp, 
on behalf of the Company, and Mr. CuAapmawn for the purchase at this 
amount. 


The Purchase-money and Shares payable to the Vendor will be as 
follows :— 
£30,000 in fully paid Ordinary Shares. 
£10,000 in fully paid Deferred Shares. 
And the remainder in Cash, 


The Preference Shares will be entitled to seven per cent. cumulative 
dividend as a first claim on the profits in every year ; the Ordinary Shares 
will be next entitled to seven per cent. dividend, and out of any surplus 
the Deferred Shares will be entitled to a dividend not exceeding seven per 
cent.; after which the Ordinary Shares will be entitled to a further three 
per cent., making ten per cent., and the balance of profits will then be car- 
ried to a Reserve Fund until it amounts to £20,000. After the Reserve 
Fund bas arrived at £20,000, the whole of the surplus profits, subject to the 
maintenance of the Reserve, will be divisible amongst the Ordinary 
Shares. 


On the basis of the average profits of the business for the last five years 
there will be enough profits to pay the full dividends on all the shares, and 
leave a considerable surplus for the Reserve Fund. 

All Agency Expenses in connexion with the formation of the Compan: 
will be paid by Mr. Cuapman ; and the Company will only be char, 
with the legal, printing, and other usual expenses. * 


Forms of Application for Shares, and any further information, may be 
obtained, and copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and 
of the Agreement above referred to, inspected, on application to Messrs. 
Cuapwicks, CoLLier, & Co.,2 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., and 64 
Cross Street, Manchester ; or Messrs. AsHurstT, Morais, Crisp, & Co., 
6 Old Jewry, E.C., or at 193 Piccadilly, W. 


Forms of application for Shares can also be obtained at the Lonpon 
Joint-Stock bank and Branches. 


| 

cca 
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EA RS’ TRANSPARENT 
A | THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Brancu OFrFice—29 PALL MALL, S.W.' 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert Bare! William Knowles, Esq. 
John Esq. | Revile Lubbock, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, eorge Forbes Malocimeon, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. eer es John Manning, 3 Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Daniel Meinertshage n, it 
Alexander Druce William Robert 

arles Hermann Goschen, Esq. Lord Josceiine Wm. 

es Seymour Gre jamue uster, Esq. 

Baron Hea rf : Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland. Esq. Montagu C. Wilkinson, a 


Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
N° OTICE—The usual Fifteen Days cms for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Christmas will expire on January 9, 1880. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on libera! terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
ae are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of | 


large ation in Profits, with the of Capital Stock, and | 
, under Roya! Charter, from the liabilities of partnershi 

All real improvements in modern practice, with the security A an Office whose resources 
ve been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Sceretary. 


Free from excess of Alkali and artificial colouring. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“GUYCERINE and’ HONEY JELLY*— 
Foe Chilblains, Roughness of the 
RINE HONEY. SELEY 


= and Is.; 


19 Gold 
Mires en Square, it Street, London ; and 


ILLS’ 


‘WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


man's Food, asad man’s Cordial, a wakeful 
3 31 and a chilly man’s Fire. ‘here’s no Herb like it the’ canopy of 
eaven. (ingsley’s ** Westward Ho!" In 1 oz., 2 oz. & 4 0z. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISE ASES and CON- 


SUMPTION the strength and 
pe restored and mai: and appetit 
improved.’ by the Food known ined, 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has ean for the last 
twen ognizi by the Medical Profession as 

SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


everywh from wh P i taining 
Particulars’ Medical may 
gratis,on li 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFFice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) .....essseeececeeseseeeeeseees £2,391,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


nix FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —EsTaBLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settle: 
Insurances effected in all parts World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


JMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


OCCUR ‘air 


COIDENTS DAIL ¥ 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL THDS pre rovided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 

PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE RNpad Y. the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance 
Right Hon. KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

Su bed Capita + £1,000,000. nnual Income. £214,000. £1 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


[UJ NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 

Cort . ove ly 

Reserve Fun 


350,000 have been paid as come 


LETTERS of CREDIT, on or Days’ 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zeal 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for samnect on. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


on. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — “Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BrancuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bones Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kon, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms aay with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Ats ann. 12 months’ Notice Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upo 
a peng atthe currevt exchange of the day on any of the Branches of a "Bank, free of 
and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
ey and hases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
‘Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay oad Pensions realized. 
Every other descriptiou of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCIIES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. a2 original. best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for — given. Stock to ay from. 
Illustrated priced Catalozue, with ‘Terms, post free.—248. 249, me 230° Tot tenham Court Road, 
and 19.20,and 31 Morweil street. W.C. Established 1862. 


G A R D N R 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE Gas (pee OF THE 


Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Ware and Illustrated Gloss Catalogue, which must be 
are sent, post free, on applicatio: 


GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
483 AND 451 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. _ 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
* (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878." — Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of thesuperfl oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 


BOOKS, &c. 


Q 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—Letters 

of Charles Dickens ; Sunshine and Storm, by Mrs. Brassey ; Ball's J rag Life in India, 
¥ bee ana =) Berlin Under the New Empire, Memoirs of Edward Stanley, Mrs. ‘Tait, Erasmus 
Darwi and every other recent work of general interest. See i{UDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR’ for DECEMBER. New Edition, now ready, postage free. Fresh Copies are 
added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the princi Forth- 
coming Books as — appear. First-class — tion, One Guinea per annum ant ards, 
according to the number of volumes requi: —— ieties, Town and Village Libraries, 
and Literary Institut! ons supplied on liberal te 


MUDIE'S SELECT —CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. _New Edition, now 
ready. This Catalogue contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philoso, poem f and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at 
the lowest current prices, and is e of L and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, roy thee large publishers of modern Books. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
ARTON ARCADE, MANCILESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
"han 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


YHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
10. 76. 7 Fe! 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Stree 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 
Seats ihPPY to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
» the SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ig 


. London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


25 PER CENT._IMPORTANT NOTICE.—25 PER CENT. 
MESSRS. | HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London, 


that. of tl in the Book Trade, the: 

at at TIVE PRICES be a DISCOUNT ‘of PER 
\T. off the Published Prices in nearly all cases. A Catalogue of Gift Books for 

eouk: including a large assortment of Children’s Books can be had, post free, on von ng 


OOKS at a Discount of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling, or 25 to 75 
per cent.—GILBERT & FIELD have just issued their CATALOGUE of BOOKS, from 
the Published Prices of which they allow the above liberal Discount. Catalogues gratis and 
postage free on application. 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


This day, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
ECOND VOLUME of SONGS of ENGLAND. In conse- 


quence of the great success which has followed the publication of the SONGS of 
ENGL ND (Edited by J. L. HATTON), the Publishers have arranged for the production of a 
Second Volume of One Hundred celebrated Songs and Ballads, which they trust will be found 
as attractive as = “yo = the first selection. The ‘I'wo Volumes (containing Two Hundred 
Songs) may also be bound up together in paper covers, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 8s.—THE 
ROYAL EDITION. ws & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


This day, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
(THE SONGS of FRANCE: a Collection of of “Chansons de 


Salon by the most celebrated dieu, Grétry, Adam, 
Auber, Gounod, Berlioz, Halévy, Lefort, A Nadaud, Niedermeyer, Flotow, Félicien Da wid 
Wekerlin, Masini, Puget, Henrion. This work is specially for drawing-room use, 
contains no extracts from Operas. have and Eng Words.— HE 
ROYAL EDITION.—-Boosky & Co., 295 Regent 4 


THE BRITISH ALMANAO and COMPANION. 
Bound together in cloth, 4s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET ALMANAC, on 


T-TO) is ada; for the Counting-House and the Liteary; con- 
taining Lista the Chie cers ic Offices, London Bankers, with 
on and Stamp embellished with a View of the New 


THE LONDON SHEET ALMANAC. On Thick Drawing 
r for the an Elegant Usiqus adapt it fr me 
‘aper, a vi 
InBrination, ‘and fancies. It is Pthis ornamented tol with View of "he 
Cleopatra Needle. Price 6d. 


GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC and WHIT- 
TAKER’S CLERGYMAN’S DIARY. This Almanac contains a Calendar 


of the Festivals, &c.. of the Church of a with the Lessons appo! 
the year, ‘according to the new Lect 


nplete List of the Dignified Clergy of each Diocese Ly 
the Co with the Offici al Be: of eac! aed Bishop | Bishop, and 
nfurmation necessary for Clergy. exch ak 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, Useful, and Portable, it 


roan, 23; 33. 
Tue STATIONERS’ Compasy, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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The Japanese Bambo0...........05. 6 6 0 Engraved Grass and Fern .......... 7 7 0 
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PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, ts. Gd. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. Gd. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with portrait of Author, 7s. 6d. 
ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, and CARD- 
TABLE TALK. By “Cavenpisit.” Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
Taos. De La RUE & Co., London, 
By the same Author. 


WHET. (Laws. and Principles). Twelfth Edition, 5s. 


TR, 23.64. PIQUET.3s.6d. ROUND GAMES AT CARDS, Is. 6d. LAWN 
TENNIS: | BADMINTON, Is. Of all Booksellers. 


THos, De La & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


CORRESPONDENCE’ with the Hon. 
ANDREW ERSKINE, and his JOURN VAL OF A TOUR TO CORSICA. By GEonGe 
HILL, D.C.L. Of all Bookseile 


De La & Co.. London. 


y Svo. with Map and Illustrations on wood, cloth, 25s. 


JUNGLE TIPE 3 in INDIA; or, the Journeys me Journals of 


an Indian Geologist. By V. BALt M.A.,P.G.S.,&¢. Of all Booksellers. 
De LA RUE & Co., London. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


N ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By Anya Mary 


Howitt-Watts. New Edition, Revised by the Authoress, with several new Chapters. 
Of all Booksellers. 
TuHos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 15s. 


STRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO.  Trans- 


boon ated, and annotated by Herbert A. GILEs, of H.M.’s Consular Service. O/ all 
sellers. 
Thos. De LA RvF & Co., London. 


Crown 8vo. 2 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


FENESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress of the “ Vulture- 


Beckett.” Translated from the German by the Rev. S. Bantnc-GocuLp. O/ all 
Tuos. De LA & Co., London. 


A SIMPLE STORY ; 


so With a Portrait and Introductory Memoir by WILLIAM BELL ScoTr. Of 
a Tuos. De La Rue & Co., London. 


E LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 

DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for Iss0, in great 
variety, may now be had o: al! Booksellers and Stationers. Also the “ * Finger-shaped Series,” 

in nent eases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


Tuos. De LA Rue & Co., London. 


DE.. LA RUE & COS “HALF-CROWN” DIARY for 


880, containing a larce amount of useful Information, and ample space for Memoranda, 
Bize, post 8vo. half-bound cloth. Suitab'e for the Counting-house or Study. Of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. .Wholesale only of the Publishers. 


Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A BOY. 
Ready this day, 752 pp. with upwards of 600 Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 6d. (postage 7d.) 
HE BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopedia of 


Sports and Pastimes. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with ‘additional Illus- 
trations. 


“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ is the real a a work, but in a new and much 
enlarged form. To name it is to praise it.”—Saturday Keview. 


Crossy Lockwoop & 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Abridged from the “ Boy's ‘Own Book.” 


THE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK of SPORTS, PASTIMES, 
and AMUSEMENTS. [Illustrated with hundreds of Basreviogs. An entirely New 
Edition, elegantly bound, 3s, 6d. (postage 4d.) 
“ Full of information interesting to boys. We predict that it will defy all yy ney a. 
ry Wor 
Crosby Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A BOY. 
New Edition, with more than 200 Pictures, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage 5d.) 
MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame 


DE CHATELAIN. Containing Forty of the old favourites, such as the Three a Jack 
the Giant Killer, Jack and the Bean-Stalk, Tom Thumb, Littl e Red Riding-Hood, & 


“ A charming collection of favourite stories.""—A thenceum. 
Crossy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


“ The celebrated work of the inde! ‘atigable Mr. Timbs."’"—Saturday Review, Nov. 28, 1879. 
Complete in Six Double Volumes, comprisi ng upwards of ame pages, with Illustrations, 
either cloth elegant or half bound, 30. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. By Joun Tras, 
A. A Repertory of Ancient and Modern Domestic Manuars, Laws, and Customs, 
Old Engine Pastimes, Ceremonies, &¢., Holidzys connected with the Church Calendar, Saints’ 
and other Days, Popular Errors, Notable Events and Anniversary Days, Curiosities of History 
and Science, Seasonabie Phenomena, Superstitions, Predictions, Mysteries of Lite and Death,'xc. 
This collection of the far-famed “ Encyclopxdie Varieties " of the late learned antiquarian, 
John Timbs, F.S.A.. forms an inexhaus tible mine of reading, useful, entertaining, instructive, 
and marvellous, for long winter evenings and summer days. 
“ Any one who reads and renembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties should ever after 
bea oes tea-table pom an excellent companion for children, a well-read person, and a pro- 
— Atheneum. 
full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed.” —Punch 
N he above series is also sold in separate volumes—i.e. twelve si ngle volumes, each 
2s. 6d. 3 ; or six double volumes, each 5s. Particulars post free on application. 
Crossy Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAY of the BELL; and other Ballads. By Scurrter. 

Translated into English Metre by ANDREW Woop, bear D., LL.D., F.R.8.E., Fellow of 

al College of Surzeons of Edinburg hy Author of Translations of * Satires of ILorace,” 

Episties of Horace,” Schiller’s ** Don Carlos,” Lessing's Nathar: 1 the Wise,” &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: on P. Nimmo & Co. 


2 vols, 


THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY; being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. STANILANLD WAKE. 
CONTENTS : 

Vol, I.—Modern Theories of Morals ; the Sense of Right; Genesis of the Moral Idea ; the 
ie Sen timen 

1. IT.—Spec jal, Develo »ments of Altruism ; Positive Phases of Morals; the Doctrine of 

Pt. 10ns ; Hinduism; Buddhism ; Mithraisin ; Christianity ; Positivism; Religion and 

rality. 


“ An extensive and valuable collection of facts bearing on the important problem treated of 
by the author.” —fortnightly Leview. 


London : & Co, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HUE MOA: the M Maori Maiden. By Josep OLtivant. 


and London: A. R. MowpRay & Co.) 


and INDUCTIVE:—. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


Small Svo. each 2s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843-78. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapsroxe, M.P. 
Vol. IL—THE THRONE AND THE PRINCE CONSORT, THE 
CABINET AND CONSTITUTION, 
Vol. II.—PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 
Vol. IT.—HISTORICAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
Vol. IV.—FOREIGN, 
Vols. V. and VI.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Vol. VIIL—MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
COLLOIDS UPON CRYSTALLINE 
FORM AND COHESION. 


“With Observations on the Structure and Mode of Formation 
of Urinary and other Calculi. 


By WILLIAM MILLER ORD, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, $.W. 


NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 


Price 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


and NATURE and ART. By Mrs. _ 


| ment of all Matters and Offences ordinarily corn 


THE JUSTICES’ NOTE BOOK. By 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R, FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


Parts I. IT. and ITT. now ready, imperial 4to. exch containing 15 Plates, 10s. 6d. per Part. 
Part IV., completing the work, will be issued shortly. 


A GRAMMAR of JAPANESE ORNAMENT 


and DESIGN. Illustrated by 60 Plates, some in Colours and Gold, re 
classes of Natural and Conventional Forms ; the examples having been spacelly oles = 
arranged, and drawn by THomas W. CUTLER, F.R.1.B.A. 


Orders to be sent direct to 
B. T. BATSFORD, 52 HIGII IIOLBORN, LONDON. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, the Third Edition of 


PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. By Grorce Aveusrus Sata. 


2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 400 Engravings by ‘noted French Artists, and taining 
new Preface and additional Chapter, handsomely bound, 25s. . - the 


“Infinitely more amusing than most novels.""— World. 


REMINGTON & CO., 5 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


On December 16, royal 8vo. 1,520 pp. cloth gilt, 42s. 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1880. By Josrrm Foste Wi e ths 

ot Arms, and numerous other Iilustrs utions. ith more than 1,400 Engrave 

This work contains fuller accounts of the Fsmilies and Connections- of the myn 


than are to be found in any other work of the kind. All the Coats of Arms 
revised and corrected by the records of the Colleze of Arms and the Lyon Ottice, 


artistically designed. tnd 


WESTMINSTER: NICHOLS & SONS, 25 PARLIAMENT STREET. 


HE WORLD. CHRISTMAS N U MBER. Illustrated. 
One Shilling. 
HE WORLD. CHRISTM: AS NUMBER. Illustrated. 


Full page Blocks by E. J. B. Burnt Bones - Me acdell W iittler, and George Do Merrier, 
Stories, Poems. and Parodies by George Augus Mrs. “Lynn Linton; 
ec Major Grittiths, Violet Fane, C. Bumend, T. H. 8. Escott, &c. ady 
9th i ls. 

1 York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Friday, December 19, 


WORLD. Illustrated 


HOLBORN NEW TOWN HALL.—See the BUILDER for 

Views, Int rnal at External, and P)»ns: also View of New Bank, Sunderland— 
Architectu vics—Theatre War, buburch News—Doings in Paris—Water- 
Colour Exhibitions — Architec stural Domesday Book—si. Mark’s—Dalkeith and its Surround- 
ings—Notes on Lronwork—W ood Carving, &¢.—4d. ; by post, 43d. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsimen. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS AT TIIE GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 
Just ready, Is. Gd. 
HE INAUGURAL ADDRESS to the STUDENTS of 


the UNIVELSITY of GLASGOW, December 5, 1579. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, Lord Rector of the University. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, royal 12mo. limp cloth, 105. 6d. ; for essh, La t free, 8s. 10d. 


Knox WieRam, 
MST. subject of Summary 
ul, x ith 
nou otes upon Wi 
Game, Intoxicating Liquor Law, Lunatics, Poor, Prisons, Pubiie Health, &e. 

London : STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 


Barrister-at-Law, J.P. Middlesex. A com np ete résime 
Jurisdiction (including Act of 1879) and Comunittal for 
le 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A New Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a miniature Portrait 
in eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 


Bound in limp parchment, antique, 6s, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the 


Study of Zoology. By Professor T. H. Huxiey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 
82 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. XXVIII. of the International Scientific Series. 


NEW WORK BY COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


NOTES of TRAVEL; being Extracts from 


the Journals of Count Von MoLTKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


JOHN DE WITT.—HISTORY of the 


ADMINISTRATION of JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland. 
By James Geppes. Vol. I. 1623—1654. Demy Svo, with Portrait, cloth, lds. 


THE ANGLICAN MINISTRY ; its Nature 


and Value in Relation to the Catholic Priesthood: an Essay. By ARTHUR 
Horton, M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. With a Preface by His 
Eminence Cardinal NEWMAN, Founder of the same Congregation in England, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to the 


HEBREWS; its Fragments Translated and Annotated, with a Critical 
Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. By Epwarp 
Byron NicHoxson, M.A., Principal Librarian of the London Institution. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. : 


GODPARENTS at CONFIRMATION. By 


the Rev. ALFRED Satts, LL.D. With Preface by the BisHop of MANCHESTER. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Outlines 


of some of the less known States of Europe. By 


of the History 
C. F. Jonnsrone, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. By the Hon. Grorcz 
C. Broprick. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


ConTENTS: Representative Government— Promotion by Merit—Political 
Necessity—Five Years of Liberal Policy and Conservative Opposition—What 
are Liberal Principles?—The Irish Land Question—The Past and Future 
Relation of Ireland to Great Britain—The English in Ireland—Local Govern- 
ment in England, &c. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition of 

1875-76. By Captain ALBERT Hastines MARKHAM, R.N., late Commander 

of the Alert. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 6 Full-page Illus- 
, 2 Maps, and 27 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s, 


THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,” &c. New Edition, crown Svo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 


the Gaelic by P. W. Joycr, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.I.A., Author of “The Origin 
and History of Irish Names of Places,” Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 


POPULAR. ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Grorcr_W. Cox, M.A., Bart., and Evsrace Hrxron 
JoyEs. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


WHEN to DOUBLE the CONSONANT. By 


Major-General J. CREIGHTON Woop, Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


DISGUISES: a Drama. By Aucusta Wesster, 


Member of the London School Board. Small crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Heyry 
LOWNDES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


BIBLICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER: a Book of Comfort 


for the Sick. By Ettice Hopkins. Second Edition; Preface by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. Fep, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. ARNOLD’S SERMONS preached mostly 


in the Chapel of Rugby School. Collective Edition, revised by the Author’s 
Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 30s, or separately, 5s. 
each. 


A HANDBOOK to the BIBLE ; being a Guide 


to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from Ancient Monuments and 
Modern Exploration. By F. R. Cosper and Lieut. C. R. Conprr, R.E. 
Maps, Plates of Coins, &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. J. Appry and the Rev. J. H. OverToN. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND to the Revolution of 1688. By T. V. Sort, D.D., late Bishop 
of St. Asaph. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; 


Pre-Reformation Period. By the Rev. T. P. BouLTBEE, LL.D. 8vo. 15s. 


COMMENTARY on the 39 ARTICLES, 


forming an Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England. By the 
Rey. T. P. Bouttseg, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Au EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browse, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. 
Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. with Preface by R. Mar- 
TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By JoHN Stuart Mitt. Tenth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JoHN Stuart MILL, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY. By Joun Sruarr MILL. Svo. 16s. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James MILL. With Notes, Illustrative and Critical. 
2 vols. 8vo. 283, 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


a Comte. By Grorce Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols, 
Vo. 32s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By F, Max MULier, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 18s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. Canrenter, M.A. with Preface by 
R. Martineau, M.A, 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. , 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with 


Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C. Saypars, M.A, 
vo. 18s, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL  DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 


Svo. 42s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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This day is published, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 30s. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
NEW SERIES. 
FORMING AN THE SEASON. 
“ A perfect treasury of most entertaining reading.” 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs). HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, 
Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” “Janie,” “ Mdlle. d’Estanville,” &e. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 6s. 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of “ Mine is Thine,” “ Fair to See,” &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. 


DAIREEN. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “ Sojourners Together.” 


3 vols. 


A WAYWARD WOMAN. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. &c, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOW READY. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. 


SET TO MUSIC BY VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
Edited by W. G. CUSINS. 


*,* The Volume comprises Forty-five Songs, and is issued in a handsome cloth 
binding, gilt leaves, 21s. ; half morocco, 25s. 


LIST OF COMPOSERS. 
BARNBY, JOSEPH. 


BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. 
BENEDICT, SIR J. 
BERGER, FRANCESCO. 
BLUMENTHAL, JACQUES. 
CORDER, FREDERICK. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. 


MACFARREN, G. A. 
MACFARREN, WALTER. 
MANNS, A, 

MARSHALL, FLORENCE A. 
MASSENET, JULES. 
OAKELEY, SIR HERBERT. 
PARRY, C. HUBERT H. 


CUMMINGS, W. H. PINSUTI, CIRO. 


CUSINS, W. G. RAFF, JOACHIM. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, OTTO. RANDEGGER, ALBERTO. 
GOUNOD, CH. 


SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE. 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER. 
SILAS, E. 

STANFORD, C. VILLIERS. 
SULLIVAN, ARTHUR. 
THOMAS, HAROLD. 
TOURS, BERTHOLD. 
TROUP, EMILY J. 


HATTON, J. L. 
HENSCHEL, GEORG. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 
HULLAH, JOHN. 
JACKSON, R. 
JOACHIM, JOSEPH. 
LESLIE, HENRY. 
LISZT, FRANZ. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER haeaneeneell 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. 5s. elegantly printed and bound, and Illustrated by 
Sir J. Gilbert, Millais, Holman Hunt, Leech, Poynter, Foster, 
Tenniel, Sandys, E. Hughes, Sambourne, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
CONTENTS: 
8AM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN | LOST AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 
ATURE, NORTON. 


LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hueco. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By | BARBARA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. 


ELIOT WARBURTON. EDWARDS. 
NATHALIE, By Miss KAVANAGH. LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. By Mrs, 
A Womans THOUGHTS ABOUT WO- OLIPHANT. 
. By the Author of“ John Halifax.” | ST. OLAVE'’S. 


ADAM "GR AEME. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

A LIFE FOR 2. L IFE. By the Author of 
| AGNES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ‘OLD COURT SUBURB. . y Mrs. OL! 

MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. | 4 HOSS LIFE. By the Author of “John 

SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE. 

DARIEN. By E. WARBURTON. DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 


SIR B. BURKE'S FAMILY RoMANCE. | BOBERT FALCONER. By GrongE Mac- 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By Mrs. | THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the 
OLIPHANT. Author of “John Halli: 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. ANN! ALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “John | G. W. Dasent, D.C.L, 


Halifax.” ELGINBROD. By Mac- 
LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. Donatp, LL.D 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDREDFIRES, | A BRAVE EADY. By the Author of 
|RKE'S ROMAN THE FORUM. 
TIANNAH. By Author of “ John Halifax.” 
By Miss KAVANAGI. UNKIND WORD. De the: 
NO CHURCH. | A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs, Ourpmast. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of 


ohn Halifax.” POYNTER. 
SAM SLICK’S AMERICANS AT HOME. | pyaeBE, JUNIOR. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, By the Author 
of “John Halitax.” 


ALEC. By GEorGE MACDONALD, 


MY_LITTLE LADY. By E. Frances 


TORS. Professor C. D. Yo 

MISTRESS AND MAID. By the Author | 
of “John Halifax.” 


MIURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


‘THROUGH the STORM. By Cartes Quentin. 


3 vols. 
“ There is more than the average of exciting incident in this decidedly interesting tale.” 
Atheneum. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 
of ‘* St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


graceful tone and quality of the work of the author of ‘St. Olave's* 
m Little? Miss Primrose’ is a very good example of her manner.""—Academy. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ Like all the other novels of the author, ‘ Young Mrs. Jardine’ can be safely recommended 
for family reading. It is a pretty story, written in pure Englisn.”"—Times. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ Anne ati . 
&e. 3 vols. 
“*Sir John’ has abundant interest without straining after the sensational.”—A 


are well known. 


By post free. 


-BICKERS & SON’S COMPLETE CATA- 


| 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. | 


Second Illustrated Edition, 4to. with 17 Full- Designs in photo- i 
George R. Chi in binding. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


of the ms of exquisite feeling.”— Worl, 
ished gi fts any lover of poetry or the could desire.” —Scotsinun. 


Also, the Eighth plain Edition of 


THE EPIC of HADES. Price 7s, 6d. 
And the New Edition (the Fifth) of 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Price 7s. Gi. 
Iso. Second Edition of 
GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. Price is. 


“ Nothing can be more artistically eppropriate or daintily melodious eng ry tollowing.”” 
and lofty i Mall Gazette. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


LOGUE of the chief ILLUSTRATED and other NEW BOOKS published 
during the Year; also, the New Juvenile Publications, and remainders of 
Last Season’s Books, offered at a Great Reduction from the Published 
Prices. 


By post free. 


BICKERS & SON’S CATALOGUE of 
ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS in CLASSICAL and GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE; also a Selection from the best French and German Authors, 
suitable for School and College Prizes. All in calt or morocco bindings, with 
Index so arranged as to show the best works available for the principal 
subjects of study, 


By post free. 
rrr 
BICKERS & SON’S CATALOGUE of 
MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, &c. Warranted perfect and in good condition, 
and offered at very Low Prices. 


1 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A BOY. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 


Author of “ Self Help,” &c. 


“ Rich in material out of which young men may build up useful and noble lives.’” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S | 
LIsT. | 


8vo. with Frontispiece, 12s, 6d. 


(YPRUS AS I SAW IT in 1879. By 
Sir SamuEt W. Baker, F.R.S., &c., Author of “Ismailia,” “ The Albert 
Nyanza,” &c. 

“We strongly advise all politicians to try and read at once the somal 

tator. 

“This work may be viewed under two distinct aspects, its importance as a 
contribution to scientific and political knowledge, and its interest as a book 
of travel and adventure. It is equally good from both point-...... The book 
is a charming one, and the greatest praise that can be bestowed on it is to 
say that it is in every way worthy of its author.”—-Morning Post. 

“The book may safely be pronounced to be by far the most valuable 
contribution that has yet appeared towards enabling us to form an impar- 
tial estimate of the present condition and future prospects of our new 
acquisition.”—Academy. 


‘THE METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. 


By Tuomas Harren (S.J.) 5 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 18s, [This day. 


FYRANCE SINCE the FIRST EMPIRE. By 


JAMES MACDONELL. Edited by his Wirz. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


‘THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Tuos. 


Hvuaues, Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[On December 16. 


MARY CARPENTER’S LIFE and WORK. 


By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


JROURTEEN MONTHS in CANTON. By 


Mrs. Gray. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 
[On December 16, 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Joun RIcHARD GREEN and ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
Fep. 8vo. with Coloured Maps, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


FLXXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. By S. | 


Pzptey, late of Tamworth Grammar School. Crown 8yo, with upwards | 
of 7,000 Examples, 5s. is day. | 


‘THE MECHANICAL THEORY of HEAT. 
B: 


R. Ciavsivus. Translated by Wattrr R. Browne, M.A., Jate Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


[Next week. 


MOLIERE’S LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. Tarver, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at Eton College. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Thisday. | 


GYNOPTICON : an Exposition of the Com- 
mon Matter in the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. Rususrooke, M.L. 
Printed in Colours. To be Completed in Six Parts. Part I.4to.3s.6d. 

(Just ready | 

FENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
JouN MortEy. New Volumes. | 


HAWTHORNE. By Henny James. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
MILTON. By Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND TALES. 
MAGNUM BONUM; or, Mother Carey's 


Brood. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyifc.” 
3 vols. crown 18s, [On December | 


WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 


By Cuantorre M. Yonce. Crown 8vo. 6s, ‘(On December 16, | 


a Novel. By Lady Aucusta NOEL, Author of “ Wandering Willie,” &c. 
2 vols. 21s. (On December 16, 


HE TAPESTRY ROOM: a Child's, 


Romance. By Mrs. MoLESwoRTH, Author of “ Grandmother Dear,” “ The HOW to WORK with the 
Cuckoo Clock,” Carrots" 


&c, Illustrated by Walter Crane. Extra fep. | 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


ADAM AND EVE, 


THE NEW SERIAL TO BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY 
NUMBER OF 


“TEMPLE BAR,” 


Which will be ready on Monday, December 22, price 1s. 


THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY, 
By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 


THE NEW SERIAL STORY IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


“TEMPLE BAR,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR 


in EUROPE. By the SHAH OF PeERsIA. Rendered into English by 
General SCHINDLER and Baron LouIs DE NoRMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 
each volume, 12s. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer Cotrrys. Edited by 
Tom TaYLor, with Notes by FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


bad ader who takes up these volumes will find himself in good com: Aa 
P Mal! Gazette, 


A TRIP to BOERLAND; or, a Year’s Travel, 


Sport, and Gold Digging in the Transvaal and Colony of Natal. By 
RowLaNnD J. ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


RHYMES and LEGENDS. By Mrs. Acton 


TinvDAL, Crown 8vo. ds. 


FLITTERS, TATTERS, and the COUN- 


SELLOR. By the Author cf “ Hogan, M.P.,” and “The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard.” Sixth Edition, 1s. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. By Wat. Jones, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PROBATION. By the Author of “The First 


Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the Author of 


‘* Nellie’s Memories,” ** Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By Anna H. Drury, 


Author of “ Furnished Apartments,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. Anniz 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” “A Vagabond Heroine,” 
“<A Blue Stocking,” &c. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. 


HawTHoRNE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By 


“ A powerful story.” 
| « Pifere is a foree Of passion and genius in the book which it is impossible to ignore.” 


FYROM GENERATION to GENERATION: 


or. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MICROSCOPE. 


By Liongt S. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 ith 
100 Plates, price 21s, strongly bound, is now ready. secahe 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 


each 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a 


Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable 
World, with Descriptive Letterpress: 


No. 1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANI- 


MALS. By ADAM WuiTeE. Tenth Edition, with 44 folio Coloured Plates. 


No. 2. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition, with 31 Double-page 
Coloured Plates, 


No. 8. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ANIMALS. Fourth Edition, with 60 Folio Coloured Plates. 


No. «= PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in 
ALL LANDS. Second Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates. 


No. 5. PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, 

and NUMBER. Seventh Edition, with 36 Folio Coloured Plates. 
ley book: hay and we k of 
noua to excise and gratity the appetite of the young fr the knowledge of 
nature.” —Zimes. 


Uniform in size and price, fep. folio, 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 


“ This new atlas cannot fail to become a popular one. It is evidently designed with a view 
to nae it not so much a work of reference as an aid to the teacher. The individual maps, 
of which there are seventeen, are beautifully bold in outline. are not crowded with a host of 
unnecessary names, and are so clear and distinct that no ditticulty whatever will be experienced 
in deciphering any single name. All the maps are brought down to the age vie date, Western 
Europe and South Africa especial! receiving thet careful attention at the hands of the 
piler ior which the firm of is so well known.” —Schoolmaster. 


Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. B 


ARABELLA B. BucKLEY, Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” 
“ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” “zc. 


“ Altogether, with its attractive illustrations and bri; Duty it is lea- 

santest volumes ‘for intelligent boys and girls that has roduced this leek, 

a book so instructive and entertaining deserves a welcome at 
reputation." —Pall Mali Gazette. 


all seasons, and likely” secure 
permanent 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Joun Dennis, Editor of “ English Sonnets: a Selection from 1547,” &c. 
ConTEexts Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley—. 
Southey—English Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry—the English Sonnet 
“ We cannot hesitate for a moment to pronounce it an excellent book. It displays sound 
jndgment, both moral and esthetic. and a thorough mastery of the subjects with which it deals. 
hese subjects are noe yo are of the Ley with which people who would keep abreast 
of the literary table-talk day ought to be familiar." —Specyator. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


ADVENTURES in the AIR; being Memor- 


able Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From the French of DE FONVIELLE. 
Edited and Translated by J. S. Kerrie. 
“ Will be doubtless read with delight by many a boy, while readers of more advanced years 
will find it full of instruction and recreation, the style being as easy und pleasant as the subject 
matter is solidly entertaining.” —London Quarterly Review. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


THE HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. By 


Ascotr R. Horr, Author of “ A Book about Boys,” “A Book about Domi- 
nies,” &c. With Map and Illustrations. 
“ Every page of the book relates some marvellous incident, and boy pesdere will accept th 


volume as a rare and valuable addition to their store of es oe, is capital illustrated 
by a number of good engravings as exciting as the text.”_Art rna an aad 


Fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Pictures of 


the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Plates, comprising 100 
With Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWI CK MILLER, Member 
of the London School Board ; Author of tha Physiological S Sections of “Simple 
ms for Home Use,” &c. 
“Children, with their keen interest in the facts sandy} Nature, and with their fresh, undis- 
tracted minds full of curiosity about what is around tom, me oye always found to 
a deep in structure and function: pedis. this 


Thus 
found an acceptable i a otelgent youth if twel four- 


Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE (Standard V. of the Whitelands Series of Standard Reading Books 
for Girls). Edited by Rev. J. P. FaunrHorpte, M.A.. Principal of Whitelands 
—- Tr Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Duke of West- 


“ It would be a useful book to add to vil libraries, or to * 
~~ lending librs give as prizes in Sunday. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for 


Home Use and Elementary Schools. By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER, G. PHILLIPS 
AN, F.G.S,, Dr. Mann, F.R.G.S., J. OC, Buckmaster, B.A., Mrs, BENJAMIN 
RKE, J. J. Popr, R. 7 Procror. B.A., Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., Rev. G. 

Hanstow, F.L.S., Rev. T. E, CRALLAN, MA. 

ConTENTs: Our Bodily Life—How and Why we Preathe—Food—Drink— 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—Clothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Spread—Weather—Astronomy—Birds—Flowers— Money. 

“ We can imagine no better present for the wife of an artisan.” Academy. 


SEELEY & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lane. With 10 
Etchings by A. Brunet Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas; and 
several Vignettes. Super-royal quarto, cloth, 2ls. Large Paper Edition, 
with proofs on Japanese paper, 50 copies only, £3 3s. 

“ Ahandsome book. The descriptions of Oxford are admirable."’— Daily News. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


By the Rev. A. J. Courcw, M.A, Crown 8vo. with 24 Illustrations by 
Flaxman and others, cloth, 5s, 


1. THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 

2. THE VENGEANCE OF MEDEA. 

3. THE DEATH OF HERCULES. 

4, SEVEN CHIEFS 
THEBE: 


8. THE DEATH OF AGAMEMNON. 
9. THE RETURN OF ORESTES. 
10. THE LOOSING OF ORESTES, 
AGAINST | 11. rc AMONG THE TAU- 


ANS 


5. THE STORY OF ANTIGONE. 
6. IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 
7. THE BOW OF HERCULES, 


12. THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS, 
13. THE STORY OF ION. 


A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE. After the 


Greek of LucrIAN of Samosata. By the Rev. ALFRED J. CuurcH, M.A. With 
12 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


1. THE START. 10. ISLAND OF THE BLESSED. 
2. THE BATTLE, 11. ITS INHABITANTS, 

3. THE MOON FOLK. 12, A TALK WITH HOMER. 

4. LANTERN-CITY. 13. FLIGHT OF HELEN. 

5. SWALLOWED UP. 14. ABODE OF THE WICKED. 
6. THE FISH FOLK. 15, ISLAND OF DREAMS. 

7. BATTLE OF THE ISLANDS. 16. THE PUMPKIN PIRATES. 
8. CHEESE ISLAND. 17. THE OX-HEADED PEOPLE. 
9. THE CORK-FOOT FOLK. 


“Mr. Church has cleverly and with great dexterity brought before us a vivid rendering of 
this old masterpiece.” —Dacly Telegraph. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on 
Ast y, for Begi s. By AGNes GirenNe. WithTreface by Professor 
PRITCHARD. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


“Vividly interesting, and yet simple withal. The Savillan Professor in Oxford warmly 
praises this fascinating volume.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, LIONARDO DA 
VINCI, and RAPHAEL. By CHARLES CLEMENT. Crown 8vo. with 8 
Illustrations on Copper, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Remarkable not only for the beautiful spirit in which it is written, but also for the justic® 
with which the three characters are compared and analysed.”—E. J. PoyNTER, R.A. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS CHARLESWORTH. 


THE BROKEN LOOKING-GLASS; or, 


Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By Marta Louisa CHARLES- 
WORTH. With 4 Illusérations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MURIEL BERTRAM: a Tale. By Agnes 


GIBerNE, Author of “ The Curate’s Home.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL OUTLINES. 


With Preface by J. L. Sparkes, Complete, cloth, 14s, 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

ZESCHYLUS’ TRAGEDIES. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HESIOD’S WORKS and DAYS, and THEOGONY. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


In cases, each 3s. 6d. 


THE ROCHEMONTS: a Story of Three 


Homes, By Mrs. MarsHatt, Author of “The Old Gateway,” “ Mrs, Main- 
waring’s Journal,” &c. &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
“ We have been obliged to pass over in silence many admirable portions of Mrs. Marshall’s 
book, which is excellent as respects tone and style. The interest awakened is em 
a healthy interest, calculated to clevate and invigorate the moral and spiritual faculties.” 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ERNST 


MORITZ ARNDT, the Singer of the German Fatherland. With a Preface 
by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Prof, Mod. Hist.,Camb. Crown 8vo. witha Portrait, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Aningenious compilation from Arndt’s autobiography, his letters, and other writings. I 
has the great merit of being very readable.”"— A thenceum. 
**It was Guizot, we think, who said, * People will have romance ; why not rather study real 
life?’ Certainly the biography before us has many charms." Clergyman’s Magazine. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET i 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. — 


VENICE : its History, Ar Art, | Industries, and Modern Life. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. ted by F. SrrwELL. Imperial 4to. with 69 Full- 
page Plates, and upwards of 400 on he te Illustrations, £2 12s, 6d. 

blishers and pier have neglected nothing to make their ond of the work 
M; learning | and industry, and the translator has Englished the book to 
miration.””—, 
A brilliant Silession of and engravings, and the is 
neum, 

“ The whole ay xd in all lati is ized by M. aoa who 
writes with the of eit warmly touched with ph for art and poetry, an: 
gifted all that which Fr when speaking about 


Amiraht 


n inthis it is but one of features. 
sculpture and engravings, ty 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 

and the Campagna. For the use of Travellers. By RoperT Bunn, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans, 1(s. 6d. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHELANGELO'S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
engraved by JosePH FisHEr. With Introduction. New Editions, Revised 
and Improved, 2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. and 15s. respectively. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. In Two Parts. Translated by ANNA 
a 4to. with 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs, half- 


FLAXMAN’S DRAWINGS: Thirty-two large Plates, com- 
prising the entire Series of the Flaxman Drawings in the Gallery of University 
College, London, reproduced by Permanent Photography. Edited, with a 
Descriptive Letterpress and Introduction by SlwNgY COLVIN, M.A. Large 
folio, in portfolio, £10 10s. 


By ELIZA METEYARD. 


WEDGWOOD and HIS WORKS: a Selection of Plaques, 
Medallions, Cameos, Vases, and Ornamental Objects, from Designs by Flax- 
man and others, in Permanent Photography. With a Sketch of the Life of 
Wedgwood and of the Progress of his Art Manufacture. Imperial 4to. £3 3s. 


WEDGWOOD'S MEMORIALS: a Series of Plaques, 
Medallions, Cameos. Vases, &c. by Flaxman and others, selected from 
various Private Collections, in Permanent Photography. With Introduction 
and Descriptions. Imperial 4to. £3 3s. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES of WEDGWOOD ART; being 
Twenty-eight Plates in Maa ag Photography. With Descriptions and 
Preface. Imperial 4to. £3 3s. 


TURRES® PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and 
ALES : Ninety-six Permanent Photographs. With Descriptive Notices. 
vole £6 6s. Sold separately. 


TURNER’S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES: Sixteen Per- 
ee With a Memoir and Descriptions, Imperial 4to. 
pr 


THE ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By P. H. 
DELAMOTTE, Professor of Dr awing at King’s College, London. Imperial 4to. 
with 24 Wood and 25 C d Plates, from Water-Colour Tevings 
Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, and the 
author, 


DRAWING COPIES: Ninety-six Original Sketches in Archi- 
tecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. By 
P.H. DELAMOTTE. Royal 8vo. oblong, half-bound, 12s. 


A DIOTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: 

Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 

ti their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, joint Author of 

of Painters of the English School.” Revised Edition, demy 8vo. 
price 


A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING for Students and 
General Readers, By Mrs. Cx. Heaton, Author of “ The History of the Life 
of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Lllustrations in 
Permanent Photography, 15s. 


COLLIER’S HISTGRY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY 
to the Time of Shakespeare, and ANNALS of the STAGE to the Restoration. 
By J. Payne Couier, Esq., F.S.A. New Edition, Revised, uniform with Mr. 
Collier’s reprints, 3 vols. fep. 4to. Roxburghe binding, £3 3s. 


THE RIVIERA: Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes 
toGenoa. By the late Henry ALFrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Imperial 
8vo. with 12 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, 
from Drawings by the Author, 21s. 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZERLAND and ITALY: 
-four Views in Chromo-lithograph, after Drawings by C. C. Pyng. 
With a Map of Routes and Notes. Second Edition, crown 4to. 42s. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY; containing a Description 
and Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited, and brought Ay to the 
Preset Standard of Scientific Knowledge, by T. Bosweti, LL. D., F.L.S., &c. 
Third Edition, entirely Revised, with Descriptions of all the Species by the 
ae ll vols. cloth, £22 8s. Volumes sold scparately; or in 83 Parts, 
eac’ 


PLY-LEAVES: a Volume of Humorous Verse. By C. S, Cat- 
VERLEY. Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


| VERSES and TRANSLATIONS: a Volume of Humorous Verse. 


By C.S. CatveaLey. Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo., 5s. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a Story for Young People. 
hey of “ The Rose Garden,” &c, Small post 8vo. with 11 Illustra- 


LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES. By Lovisa Menzizs, 
Author of ‘ Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons.” Small post 8vo. Illus- 
trated with Antique Gems and a Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. By A. A. Procror. 
With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and a Portrait of the Authoress, 
4t». with 20 Full-page Illustrations by Tenniel, Fréhlich, Du Maurier, and 
other eminent artists, 21s. Also in 2 vols. fep. 8vo. Vol. I. Twenty-ninth 
Thousand, 6s.; Vol. Il. Twenty-third Thousand, 5s. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late Mrs. A. Garry. 
With Notes on the Natural History. New Edition, with additional Parables - 
and Notes, and a short Memoir by Mrs. Ewixa. Fep.4to. with 30 Illustra- 
tions a Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Burne-Jones, and other eminent Artists, 
price 21s. 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited by 
H. K. F. Garry. Containing Contributions by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, 
Greville J. Chester, Lady Lamb, Gwynfryn, and others. Translations from 
the French and German, Short Stories, Fairy Tales, Papers on Historical 
Subjects, Travels and Natural History, Short Biographies, Verses, a Christ- 
mas Play by S. H. Garry, Competition Questions, Book Notices, &c. &c. 
Imp. 1é6mo. w ith Coloured Frontispiece by Rk. Caldecott, and numerous IIlus- 
trations by Ch. Green and others, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. 700, 8s. 6d. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. Ewrve. Fourth 
Edition, small post 8vo. with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 


“Iti isa beautify told story, fell of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery 
and character.”—Pal! Mall Gazet 
* {t is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing's book is one of the best of the year. Every- 
thing she writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and common sense. 
Saturday Review, 1875. 
“ We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long period. ”*_ Academy. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an only Son. By Mrs. Ewrnc. Ninth: Edition, small 8vo. with 12 
Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 


“ Letevery pent and pesrdan viet who wishes to be.amused, and at the same time to please a 

child, purchase * A Fiat Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer for the delizht with which they 

will mee it themselves, and we oo not doubt but that the fortunate — t will also like it. 
is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.”’—A thencew 


By the same Authoress. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY; and other Tales, Illustrated, 5s, 
THE BROWNIES; and other Tales, Third Edition, 5s. 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough ; and 
Other Tales. Second Edition, 5s. 


JAN of the WINDMILL: a Novelette. 


Second 


Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


Uniform Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES from 
2 vols. with Portrait. WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. AUNT JUDY'S 
TALES, Seventh nation AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth Edition. THE 
HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second Edition. THE FAIRY GODMOTHEKS, 

Fifth Edition, 2s.é6d. THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, New Edition. 

The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s. 6d. 


MRS. O’REILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Illustrated :-- DAISY’S Third Edition, 16mo. 2s. 6d. LITTLE 
PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales, 16mo. 2s. 6d. GILES’S MINORITY ; - 
Scenes at the Red House, 16mo. 2s, 6d. DOLL WORLD; or, Play and 
Earnest, 16mo. 2s. 6d. DEBORAH’S 16mo. 23. 6d. CICELY'S 
CHOICE: a Story for Girls, fcp. 8vo. 33 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap Uniform 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

POOR JACK. THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 

MASTERMAN READY. THE MISSION ; Scenes in Africa. 

THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS, ! SETTLERS in CANADA, 


Also, 


THE BOY’S LOCKER; being a Small Edition of the above 
Stories. 12 vols. included in a box, fep. 8vo. 21s. 


MASTERMAN READY. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


ANDERSEN'S “FAIRY TALES” and “TALES for CHIL- 
DREN.” These two volumes form the most complete English edition of 
Andersen’s Tales. 2 vols. handsomely bound, with Steel Engraving of 
Andersen, and upwards of 200 Illustrations, each 63. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True Stories about 


Animals. By Gwynrryy. Fifth Edition, with 8 full-page Engravings, 
prettily bound, 3s. 6d. 


WONDER WORLD: a Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and 
New. Translated from the French, German, and Danish. Royal 1émo. 
with 4 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by L, Richter, Oscar 
Pletsch, and others, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


— 
‘a 
‘ 
found capable of yielding tokens of the genius of the Venetians, or of the glories of their Po 
annals, As we have already pointed out in illustration of this spirit,even the old knockers of 
VG places hav: ished ske that have a value and asignificance. The result 2 
orks on Venice architecture is almost the sole 
In the present volume, the fine arts, including 
le work, medals, costumes, the office of the Doge, 
omcial ceremonies, glass Work, and luce, furnish contributions, most of which are beautiful in 
themselves, and interesting in connexion with the author’s text."—Daily News. 2 
| 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


EPISODES of PERSONAL ADVENTURE 


in FIELD, FLOOD, and FOREST: a Book for Boys. Engraved Frontis- — 


piece and Title, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


EPISODES of DISCOVERY in ALL AGES: 


a Book for Youth, Engraved Frontispiece and Title, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 3s. 


EPISODES of the SEA in FORMER TIMES: 


Records of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. Engraved Title and 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


EPISODES of HISTORY : Stirring Incidents 


in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book for Youth. Engraved Title aud 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s, 


EPISODES of FOREIGN LIFE and MAN- 


NERS, and PICTURES of FOREIGN LANDS. A Book for Youth. 
Engraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 


in the 


SILVER CLOUD; from Dundee to France and Back in a Small Boat. By 
Wiuiam ForwWELL Second Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, 


price 2s, 6d. 
MYTHS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT 


GREECE and ROME: a Handbook of Greek and a eo. ‘4 


EK. M. Berens. Illastrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth extra, 3s. 
gilt edges, 4s. 


THE NEWSPAPER READER; being 


Accounts of som¢ of the most = eteane and important Events of the Nine- 
teenw' Ceutury, extracted from leading contemporary Journals. By H. F. 
Bussey and T. W. Rei. Engraved Frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; gilt 
edges, 3s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL READER ; or, Brief 


Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dramatists, Poets, 
Scientific Men, &c. BA _ Writers. With numerous Portraits, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. ; gilt ed; 


THE UNIVERSE ; or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels 
revealed and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucner, M.D. Fifth 
Edition, medium s8vo, illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


As interesting as the most exci romance, and a great deal more likely to be remem- 
bered to good purpose.”"—Standard. 


THE GARDENER’S' ASSISTANT. 


Rorert THompson, of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswi 
New Edition, revised and greatly extended, by Tuomas Moore, F.L.S., 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens ; by eminent Practical 
Gardeners. Large 8vo. illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured 
Piates, cloth, 35s. 
“ The best book on general practical horticulture in the English language.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
“It onght to be in the library of every English gentleman who takes pleasure or pride in his 


gourden, *"_Guardian. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, 
incinding compreheusive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, 

Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 
Vdited by Ww. G. Biackig, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing 
the Information down to the Latest Dates. 2 large vols. including the 


supplement, imperial Svo. illustrated by nearly 800 Engravings of Views, | 


Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c., cloth, £4 15s.; half morocco, £5 10s. 


“ This exeelient book of reference........ All the articles we pase 
sbert. exi.bit a greater degree in minute detail than have 


poo in so comprehensive a 


VERE FOSTER’S COURSES OF PAINTING AND 
DRAWING. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Eminent 


Artists, Six Books, consisting of Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour 
scadies, with Lessons on the Method of Handling the Brush, Mixing Colours, 
and General Treatment, handsomely bound in cloth. Each Book is complete 
in iteelf, and forms an attractive Water-Colour Album, 


At Half-a-Crown. 


FLOWER PAINTING. (First Series.) By Hutz, Fresxcu, &c. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. (Sepia.) By J. CaLtow. 


At Three Shillings. 
ANIMAL PAINTING, By Harrison WEtr. 
MARINE PAINTING. By Epwarp Duncay. 
FLOWER PAINTING. (Second Series.) By Fitcn, Frexcn, &c. 


ILLUMINATING—Ilustrating the varieties of style practised from the 
sixth to the Sixteenth Century. 


DRAWING. By Eminent Artists. Ten Books, | 

each complete in itself, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING—To Practise the Hand in Simple Forms. 

LANDSCAPE DRAWING. By NrepHam. 

ANIMAL DRAWING, (lst Series.) By Harrison 

GEOMETRY. By 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. By MaGNALt, 

ANIMAL DRAWING, (2nd Series.) By Harrison Were. 

FREEHAND DRAWING. By F. E. Hutme, &c. 

FLOWER DRAWING. By W. H. Frrcn, &c, 

FIGURE DRAWING. By T. Scorr, and others. 

MARINE DRAWING. By J. CaLiow, E. Duncan, &c. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


LITERARY GIFTS 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


W. H. G. KINGSTON’S NEW BOOK. 


WILL WEATHERHELM;; or, the Yarn of 


an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adv entures. New and enlarged 
| Edition, imperial 16mo. Illustrated, 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
| price 7s, 6d. 
“ A specimen of his best work.”— Vanity Fair. 


By the same Author. 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES. With 8 Illustra- 


tions by Walter Wm. May, cloth, ds. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 63. 


JOHN DEANE of NOTTINGHAM; his 


Adventures and Exploits. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


‘STEPHEN the SCHOOLMASTER: a Story 


| without Plot. By Mrs. Geture (M. E. B.), Author of “ The New 
Girl,” &ce. Cloth, 5s. 
The New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 
“A bright, fresh. pleasant story.”—E.xaminer. 


“ Without lacking the savour of a good novel the book is simple and jee a 
neum, 


By the same Author. 


THE NEW GIRL; or, the Rivals : a Tale of 
School Life. Illustrated by Alice M. Dawson, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 
“ Full of good, pleasant reading.” —Scotsman. 


THE MEN of the BACKWOODS; or, Stories 


and Sketches of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. By Ascorr R. 
Hore. Crown 8vo. with 33 Illustrations by C. O. Murray, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

“* Mr. Hope has done his work carefully and well.”—Saturday Review. 


By the same Author, 


“BUTTONS”; or, the Trials and Travels of a 


Young Gentleman. Cloth, 43. 6d. 


JOAN of ARC and the TIMES of CHARLES 


the SEVENTH, King of France. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Life 
of Stothard,” &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HARTY the WANDERER; or, Conduct is 
Fate: a Tale. By Owen, of “ Ritter Bell,’” 
“ Steyne’s Grief,” &c. With 28 Illustrations by John Proctor, cloth, 
gilt edges, ds. 
“ Will no doubt be read with the greatest interest by many young people.” 
Lxaminer. 


SILVER LININGS; or, Light and Shade 


By Mrs. Recinatp M. Bray. ’ Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by 
A. H. Collins, 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


| “ We have found the book most interesting.”— Examiner. 


By the same Author. 


TEN of THEM;; or, the Children of Danehurst. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. ba. 
“ A little boy’s book for which we avow a weakness.”—Saturdey Review. 


WAYS and TRICKS of ANIMALS. With 


Stories about Aunt Mary’s Pets. By Mary Hooper, Author of 
j ** Wives and Housewives,” “Little Dinners,” &c. Dedicated to the 
Fellowship of Animals’ Friends. With 23 Full-page Illustrations, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“*A delightful book for a present.”—Athenccum, 


Harveicnu Severng. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, cloth, 5s. ; 
edges, 53. 6d. 
“Thoroughly boyish in spirit, and a good book of its kind,”—Daily News, 


THE DAY of WONDERS: a Medley of Sense 
and Nonsense. By M.Svuiuivay. With 30 Illustrations by W. G. 
Browne, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“ Interesting and instructive.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A delightful book.” —Standard. 


CHUMS: a Story for the Youngsters. a 


AFRICAN PETS; or, Chats about our Animal 


Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. CLinron Parry. 
Illustrated by R. H. Moore, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Admirably suited for young children, and deserves wide popularity.”—Academy. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURUIIYARD, LONDON. 
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A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT FOR’ CHRISTMAS 
OR THE NEW YEAR. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


CONTAINING 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
AND 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This FINE EDITION of Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS has been produced in the highest style of Art, and all other considerations. 


have been made subsidiary to perfection and completeness. 


ALL the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by the AUTHOR, RICHARD DOYLE, FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A., and 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK have been retained ; while to supply the ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS deemed desirable the 
Publishers have had the advantage of the skill of the following EMINENT ARTISTS: 

J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., LUKE FILDES, A.R.A., Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, JOHN LEECH, FRANK DICKSEE, LINLEY SAMBOURNE, F. BARNARD, 
E. J. WHEELER, F. A. FRASER, CHARLES KEENE, R. B. WALLACE, J. P. ATKINSON, W. J. WEBB, 
T. R. MACQUOID, M. FITZGERALD, W. RALSTON, JOHN COLLIER, H. FURNISS, G. G. KILBURNE, &e. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS (with the exception of those in Colour) have been printed on REAL CHINA PAPER; the STEEL 


ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. J. H 
TAYLOR, who have also executed the Letter-press. 


. & F. C. McQUEEN ; and the WOOD ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. CLAY, SONS, & 
The Paper has been specially made for the Work by Messrs. DICKINSON. 


The full beauty of the Illustrations can thus for the first time be appreciated ; and this EDITION DE LUXE will find a place 
in all COLLECTIONS of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS. The FINAL VOLUME contains an ESSAY on the WRITINGS. 


of W. M. THACKERAY by Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


The NUMBER of COPIES PRINTED is LIMITED to ONE TITOUSAND, each Copy being numbered. The mode of publication 
adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION THROUGIL BOUKSELLERS ; and intending Subscribers can obtain of any Bookseller 


information regarding the Terms of Subscription. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


From the TIMES. 

The noble reproduction of Thackeray’s writings which suggests this article may 
be considered the most fitting monument to his memory. Few writers have had s» 
splendid a memorial built up by so famous an array of artists and craftsmen, and 
none have had it so soon. There are some reasons besides his great literary 
merit which in Thackeray's case render such an edition of his writings especially 
fitting. With all his genius, he is essentially the rich man’s author....... While all 
the original illustrations have been retained, including those of Doyle, Walker, and 
Cruikshank, as well as his own, Millais, Fildes, Mrs. Butler, Du Maurier, Linley 
Sambourne, and many other great names in art have given each, as it were, his stone 
to build up this stately cairn to the great novelist’s memory. 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 
If we are not mistaken, all the copies of this costly work will soon be disposed 
of........The publishers deserve to congratula on their achievement. In 
honouring the great novelist they have done much honour to themselves. 


From the WORLD. 

‘The superb edition of Thackeray’s works........ It is satisfactory, but in no way 
surprising, to hear that the substantial approval with which this evterprise has met 
has been such as to fully justify the experiment. Here are twenty-four magnificently 
got-up volumes which appeal directly to the class whom Thackeray addressed. It 
was the cultivated and moneyed audience that the great novelist commanded during 
his life, and such an audience could scarcely neglect the opportunity of pussessing 
itself of his works in a sumptuous shape after his death. 


From the SPECTATOR. 

It is an effort by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co, to do honour to the author by pro- 
ducing an edition that shall be unrivalled in typographical and artistic perfection, 
and we are bound to say that they have succeeded. The execution of the engravings 
is marvellously fine. 


From the STANDARD. 

No author could possibly desire a more magnificent memorial than the superb 
edition of the works of Thackeray for which all bibliophiles will for years to come 
have to thank Messrs. Smith & Elder........It is such an edition that every true 
lover of a great author always craves...... It is a duty we owe our favourite author 
to possess the best possible edition of him, and in the present instance we have an 
edition sufficiens in itself to make the reputation of any firm of publishers, 


From the BOOKSELLER. 
A lasting memorial of the author’s fame, and of the spirited enterprise and 
admirable taste of his publishers. Henceforward a set of this édition de lure will 
become one of the most prized possessions of collectors. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

We cannot but congratulate the publishers of this edition on having produced a 
series of volumes which do honour at once to English bibliography and to the name 
of Thackeray. We can point with some national pride to the volumes before us. If 
it is gratifying to an author’s vanity to be passed through thousands of hands, it is 
surely even more pleasing to be immortalized in a row of large volumes, splendid in 
wide margins, bold type, and costly illustrations. 


From the DAILY NEWS. 

The best and most fitting distinction that can be conferred on a great author is 
the publication of an edition of his works that shall be in all things worthy of his 
name. Such an appropriate monument to departed genius have we in the noble 
edition of the works of Thackeray which is just now completed in twenty-four 
magnificent volumes, It is necessarily expensive ; but, on the other hand, it is likely 
long to retain its value, and yet more likely to grow scarce, and therefore more pre- 
cious still ; for, in the interests of the artistic qualities of the edition, the number 
of copies is strictly fixed at one thousand, each copy being numbered, as a guarantee 
of this necessary limitation. 


THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS.—Just published, small dto. 16s. 


BALLADS. By Maxergace THackeray. 
With a Portrait of the Author; 


And 56 ILLUSTRATIONS by the AUTHOR, Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), GEORGE DU MAURIER, JOHN COLLIER, H. FURNISS, G. G. KILBURNE, 
M. FITZGERALD, and J. P. ATKINSON, Printed on Toned Paper by Clay, Sons, & Taylor, and clegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR LOVERS OF RURAL LIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GAMEKFEPER AT HOME.’—Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE 


GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. 
With 41 ILLUSTRATIONS, specially drawn for the Work by CHARLES WHYMPER. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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A Selection of Volumes from CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO.’S Catalogue, 


Suitable for Christmas & New Year's Gifts, Rewards, Prizes, &c. 


SIXTH EDITION. 
CANON FARRAR’S LIFE of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 


F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Author of “The Life of Christ,” &¢. 2 vols. cloth, 243. ; Sneneenvain 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION. 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. Library Edition, 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (CASSELL’S HISTORY of). 


Complete in 2 vols. extra crown ito. with about 500 Illustrations, cloth, each 9s. 


YEAR’S COOKERY; giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon, 


and Dinner for Every Day i in the Year, with enay + Instructions for their retion. 
By PHILLIS BROWNE, Author of“ Cloth, gilt, 5s 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE (CASSELL’'S). New and Revised 


Edition, complete Ps 4 vols. with Illustrations on nearly eve and Coloured 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF COOKERY 
EVER PRODUCED. 
CASSELL’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY. With numerous 
Eagrevings and Full-page Coloured Plates, containing about 9,000 Recipes, half roan, 


price 15s. 
“ One of the most handsome, practical, and comprehensive books of cookery.” 
Saturday Review. 


THE DOMESTIC DICTION ARY. fUniform with “ Cassell’s 
Dictionary 


Cookery.”) An Enc alf roan, ls. 
“ A book which claims the favour of the aie substantial a *—Times. 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN : : a Modern Manual of Domestic 


of the principal London Hospitals. Royal 8vo. 


Pp. 1,050, ais. 
“ The ‘ Family Physician ’ is likely to be of great and permanent use.""—Saturday Review. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Complete in 5 vols. with 65 
exquisite Steel Plates and nearly i Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
42s. each ; best morocco gilt, each £5 

wh yy work, * Picturesque E * must assert its right to be considered as the 
standard book on the subject, whether we regard the deccriphive matter or the exquisite 
plates whieh it, and which it elucidates so perfectly." —Morning Post. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Vols I, and II. each containing 
d i cloth, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. 

“ The: st - variety of its illustrations are not its only merit, for = Saengueet is 
of very high quality. Every sort of fine or decorative art is 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS; consisting of Six 
Fac-simile Reproductions, in large folio size, of Drawings by Frep. BaRNARb. 
Second Edition, in portfolio, 21s. ‘he subjects are 

MRS. GAMP. BILL_SIKES. SIDNEY CARTON. 
ALFRED JINGLE. LITTLE DORRITT. PICKWICK. 


MOROCCO ; its People and Places. By Epmonpo pg Amicts, 


Translated by C. ROLLIN-TILTON. Extra crown 4to. with about 200 Original Illustra- 


tak to The i are as drawings cf 
AMERICAN PAINTERS. Demy 4to. with 83 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 21s. 


“Justice cannot be done to this admirable book without a more thorough analysis 
illustrations and its literary contents than is possible here.""—Spectator. eet 


PLEASANT SPOTS AROUND OXFORD. By Atrrep 


Romer. Second Edition, with 72 Original Woodcuts, cloth gilt, 21s. 
THE INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY; contain- 


Portraits in Colours, executed in the best style of Chromo-lithozraphy, of the a Distin- 
Celebrities of Foreign Nations, with Biographies, Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Vol. I. with upwards of 200 Original 
Tlustrations and Steel Frontispiece, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ an unusually handsome volume.”— Morning Post. 


THE DORE FINE-ART VOLUMES, published by CassExr, 
Perrer, GALPIN, & Co., comprise :— 
SCRIPTURE GALLERY, 


THE DORE GALLERY, £5 5s. DON QUIXOTE, 30s. 

THE DORE BIBLE, £4 4s. LA FONTAINE’S FABLE 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, £2 10s. mead 
*,* Also kept in morocco bindings suitable for Presentation. 


THE GREAT PAINTERS of CHRISTENDOM, from 
py to Wilkie. By JoHN Forbes-Ropertsox. Royal 4to. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 
COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Rosert Brown, F.R.G.S. 
4 vols. each vol. with 130 Illustrations, each 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 
Shows considerable powers of a vast of really 


DANTE'S INFERNO, £2 10s. 
PURGATORIO and PARADISO, £2 10s. 


Ww NDON. 

OLD and NE\ Com in 6 Sols. with 1,200 

SCIENCE for ALL. Yearly Volume. With about 350 
Ilustrati and Di 9s. 


“ A great want has been supplied in ‘Science for All.’"—Graphic. 


HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and WAR. Vol. I. 
with about 150 Original Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
illustre A lorious Mr. Hodder tells the story of brave men’s lives 


THE SEA; its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and 
Heroism. Vols. I and II. each volume containing upwards of 100 Origi nal Illustrations. 
each 7s. 

“Will be read with pleasure by all who love stories of stirring i 
heroism.” —Army and Gazetie. ing adventure, peril, and 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. | First Series. By F. E. 
Iicume, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L. 


By GEorcE BARNETT SMITH. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, ‘3. 


“ A sober, solid, but interesting contribution to the political history of the Victorian epoch.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


ESCOTT’S ENGLAND.—ENGLAND;; its People, Polity, and 
Pursuits. By T. H.S. Escott. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


“ A massive achievement, and one which is likely to do excellent service." 
Review. 


THE ENCYCLOP.EDIC DICTIONARY: a New and Original 


Work of Reference to - —_ Words in the English Language, with a full account of 


their Origin and Use. By Robert HunTER, M.A., F.G.S., 
Memb. Bibl’ Archeol. Society, &c. "Assisted by various eminent Authorities. Vol. 
price 


“ For fulness, aceuracy of definition, excellence of arrangement, and a happy choice of illus- 
trative quotations, the * Ency clopwzdic Dictionary ’ need not fear comparison with any rival.” 
Scotsman. 


WITH the ARMIES of the BALKANS and at GALLIPOLI 
in 1877-78. By Lieut.-Colonel Firz CooKsoy. Second Edition, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 21s. 

in “An ie representation of personal experiences, and a trustworthy work of refer- 

Times 


PROFESSOR MORLEY'’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITE- 
rr tE. With Illustrations taken from Original MSS.,&c. Each Volume compicte 
self, 
Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION. Us. 6d. 
Vol. III. ENGLISH PLAYS. Us. 6d. 
Vol. IV. SHORTER WORKS IN ENGLISH PROSE. lls. 6d. 


DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. By Tuomas Anrcnerr. 
Fourth Thousand, extra fep. 4to. with 16 Original Ilustrations, clot! gilt, 53. 


“ These events, the turning points of history, are weil told and admirably illustrated.’ 
Pducat.onal Time 


THE LEOPOLD SHAKSPEARE. With “ Edward III.” and 
the “ Two Noble Kinsmen,” and an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. With about 400 
lilustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S ENGLISH LITERATURE (a 
FIRST SKETCH of). By Professor HENRY MORLEY. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. pp. 912, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Full of admirable matter carefully and consecutively arranged."’"—Spectator. 


THROUGH the LIGHT CONTINENT ; or, the United States 
in 1877-78. By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. Second Edition, V0. 6d. 

“ A very ably-written exhaustive work on the resources of the United States.’’ 

Daily Telegraph. 


NATURAL HISTORY (CASSELL’S NEW). Edited by Pro- 
fessor P. MARTIN M.B. (London), F.R.S. Vols. and III., Iilustrated 
throughout, each § 

An invaluable book on natural history. profusely illustrated, and no 
natural history library should be without it.”"—Zand and Wa 


ANIMAL LIFE DESCRIBED and ILLUSTRATED. By 
Professor E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.A., M.D., F.L.S. Profusely Illustrated, 15s. 
“A handsome volume, We can honestly commend Dr. Wright’s ‘Animal Life’ 2s in- 
structive and trustworthy ; it is, at the same time, fall of interest, not only for deibaren and 
he general reader, but even for young students of natural history.” —Zimes. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the ANCIENTS (GLEANINGS from 
the). By the Rev. W. HoucuToy, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated throughout, 7s. 6d. 
et | charming book, interesting to the naturalist, scholar, Biblical student, and general 
reader.""—Academy. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and nearly 500 Pictures, coloured boards, 3s, 6d. 


LIVING PAGES from MANY AGES, 


upwards of 50 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, gilt.7s. 6d. 


LITTLE HINGES. By Maperrye Boxavia Hoenr. Illustrated 
by M. E. Edwards, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CARELESS KYTS; and other Stories. By the late Cuartes 


MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MATTHEW MELLOWDEW: a Story with more Heroes than 


One. By Rev. J. JACKSON Wray. Price 5s. 


PAUL MEGGITTS DELUSION. 


Wray. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A MAN, EVERY INCH of HIM. By the Rev. J. Jackson 


Wray. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 3s. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ HOLIDAY ALBUM. 


Illustrated throughout, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 4to. with 


By the Rev. J. Jackson 


Crown 4to. 


THE CHICKEN MARKET; 


Professor WENRY MORLEY. Illustrated, 6s. 


and other Fairy Tales. By 


PEGGY ; and other Tales. By Frorence Monrcomery. New 


Library Edition, uniform with “ Misunderstood,” 5: 


MAGIC FLOWER-POT; 


GARRETT. Price 5s. 


MY GUARDIAN. By Apa Camsrincr. 


price 6s. 


OLD NURSERY RHYMES; 


Coloured Plates and 100 Illustrations, 3: 


ODD FOLKS at HOME. By C. L. Mareavx, 


Illustrations, 53. 


and other Stories. By Epwarp 
With Illustrations, 
5 Of the Merrie Heart. With 8 
With 150 


*,* Particulars of a large variety of Volumes, suitable for ay will be found ina CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO.’S 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, seni free by post on application to Cassell, Petter, Galpin § Co., Ludgate Hill, London, 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR GENERAL READING, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


The following Novels and Tales may now be had in this Series, each Work complete in a single volume, 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. Gd. cloth, or 2s. boards. 


By the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
LOTHAIR. 
CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. 
ALROY. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. 
VIVIAN GREY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 


| By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 

THE INTERPRETER. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
THE QUEEN'S MARIES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

| THE ATELIER DU LYS. 

MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, reprinted with Additional Pieces from the Twenty-Third and 

Sixth Editions of the two volumes respectively. With Two Vignettes 

engraved on Wood from Drawings by E. J. Poynter, R.A. and Miss F. E. 

ra 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12s, cloth, or 24s. bound in morocco by 
iviére. 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. IVORS, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHERINE ASHTON, 2s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d. URSULA, 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols, 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 


STUDENT'S EDITION, with 46 Illustrations & Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By Cuartes L. EASTLAKE, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations, Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
carefully-tested Receipts. 8 Plates and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. és. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, in One Volume, medium 8vo. large type, with 26 Wood- 
cuts, price 14s. or in Six Pocket Volumes, fep. 21s. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By W. PoLg,F.R.S. Tenth Edition. Fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jony 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Royal Institution. 
Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


The HORSE. By Witxt1am Youarr. Revised 


and enlarged by WALTER WATSON, M.R.C.V.S, Latest Edition, with upwards 
of Fifty Illustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


YOUATT'S WORK on the DOG. Revised and enlarged. 8yo. 
Woodcuts, 6s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James ANTHONY 
Froupr, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Camplete in 
Twelve Volumes :— 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. 
Liprary EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By JAMEs ANTHONY FrovpeE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 


ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


CAESAR; aSketch. By James Antnony Frovupz, M.A. Witb 
Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON, 


Author of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” &c. By her Niece, GERARDINE 
MACPHERSON. 8vo. Portrait, 12s, 6d. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By 


ANNA JAMESON. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. £5 15s. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. ? 


Mrs, JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady EastLAKE. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Wooccuts, 2 vols, 42s. 


The SUN ; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Third Edition, Plates and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14s, 


R. A. PROCTOR’S NEW STAR ATLAS in 12 Circular Maps 
(with 2 Index Plates). Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


R. A. PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 
Latest Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description 


of the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Latest 
Edition, with 140 Vignettes. Svo, 14s. . 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. With 112 Vignettes. 8yo. 14s. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With Frontispiece and 
60 Woodcuts. Crown 8ve. 7s. 6d. 


WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME. With 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD. With 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


London, LONGMANS 


& CQO. Paternoster Row. 
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MRS. BRASSEY'S NEW 


VOLUME OF TRAVELS. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST; or, Cruises to Cyprus 


and Constantinople. By Mrs. Brassey. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 full-pave) engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson, chiefly from Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham; the cover from an Original Design by Gustave Doré. 8vo. 


price GvINra. 


On her return from a cruise to the Arctic Circie in 1874, the “Sunbeam,” 
after remaining but a few days in England, started on a voyage to the 
East. It had always been a dream of the Author’s youth to visit Con- 
stantinople, the city of gilded palaces and mosques, of harems and romance— 
‘to skim the placid waters of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn; and the 
‘present seemed to be an excellent opportunity for doing all this, as well as 
for revisiting the Ionian Islands. The Author continued her old practice 
of writing long journal letters home to her father, to be afterwards circu- 
dated among relations and more intimate friends; and the favourable 


reception given to the Voyage in the Sunbeam has encouraged her to present | 


letters also to the public. 


Four years later the voyagers in the “ Sunbeam” found themselves once 
more in the Mediterranean. This cruise included a visit to Cyprus and a 
second visit to Constantinople. Melancholy indeed seemed the change 
wrought in the Turkish capital during the four years which had passed 
since their last visit, a change from all that was bright and glittering to 
all that was dull, miserable, and wretched. It may, perhaps, be interesting 
to the reader to compare impressions formed under circumstances so widely 
different, though the narrative must necessarily appear disjointed and 
disconnected on account of the intervening years. The title of the book 
is meant to indicate the change which had passed over Constantinople in 
' the interval. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE VOYAGE OF THE “SUNBEAM.” 
A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 


By the same Author. Crown 8yo. with 65 Illustrations, price 73. Gd. cloth extra, gilt edges; or 15s. in tree calf, with gilt 


edges, by Riviére. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of “ Society in St. Petersburg.” Translated from the 
German. 8vo. price 14s. (Larly in January. 


SIX LECTURES on the HISTORY and 
PROMINENT FEATURES of GERMAN THOUGHT during the 
lat TWO HUNDRED YEARS, delivered in 1879 at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By Hittepranp. Rewritten 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 
of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of 
India, from 1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, the CounTEss 
of Mixto. Crown 8vo. with 2 maps, price 12s. [Wert week. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornitholog 


with Instructions for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. 
Dixox. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (in January. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. By the late Watrer 


Bacenot, M.A. Edited by Ricnarp Hott Hutton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


HOURS of THOUGHT on SACRED THINGS, 
Seconp Series, a Volume of Sermons. By James MARTINEAU, 
LL.D. D.D. Honorary Member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and Principal of Manchester New College, London. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Tue FIRST VOLUME of “ Hours of Thought,” uniform, may 
still be had, price 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of the ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION, 1830-1880. By SueLpon Amos, M.A. Barrister-at- 
Law; late Professor of Jurisprudence, &c. to the Inns of Court, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, (Jn January. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jouy 
TywpDAtt, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Royal 
Institution. Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised. [Jn the press. 


The PASTOR’S NARRATIVE; or, Before 
and After the Battle of Worth, 1870. By Pastor Kier. Translated 
by Mrs. F. E. Marsuaty. Crown Svo. Map, 63. 

“ Pastor KLEIN has done the world a service in sending forth his narrative, re- 
markable as it is in {its detail, touching in its simplicity—a book which makes an 
indelible impression on the mind.”—NoNcONFORMIST. 

“* We need not wonder that Pastor KLEIN’s little book has had what the Trans- 
lator calls an astonishing effect upon the German public. The good Pastor of 
Friéschweiler, a conspicuous village of Alsace on the hill overlooking Wirth, was a 
sufferer in the terrible events of 1870, and if he saw little of the glory and glitter 
of war, its horrors were plain enough to him. He knows how to tell his story ; and 
so vividly does he describe what he saw, whether terrible or ludicrous, that the 
reader is enabled to see it too........ It is a little book which merits attention for 
its evident veracity and for the admirable way in which the Author’s personal 
reminiscences bring before his readers a great historical event. We may add that 
the easy and idiomatic style in which Mrs. Marshall has rendered Pastor KLE1n's 
narrative will often make the reader forget that he is perusing a translation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette-titles 
eugraved on Wood, price 12s. cloth ; or 24s. in morocco by Riviere. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, with 69 Illus- 


trations engraved on Wood from Drawings by John Tenniel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth extra, or 
21s. bound in calf by Riviere. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
CONCLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815. By Spencer 
Watpote. Second Edition, revised. Vols. 1. & II. 8vo. 36s. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late Watrer 
Bacenot, M.A. Edited by R. H. Hurron. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 


FOREIGN WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 
considered with reference to the Depression of Trade. By Tuomas 
Brassey, M.P. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to the BIBLE, derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration. By F. R. Conper and 
Lieut. C. R. Conver, R.E. With 13 Maps and Plates of Coins. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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